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Depending on single types, set from cases, the difficulty of 
estimating the cost of job and display composition ts a 
matter of common knowledge. The principal reason for 
this is that it is impossible to predict the amount of time 
lost in looking for sorts. With the Ludlow, no matter what 
the demand, everything required is always at hand. Ihe 
compositor has nothing to do but set matrices—a process 
more rapid than setting single types. And when the job Is 
finished all the time shows on the cost ticket. [here is no 
later distribution to be allowed for. Write for information. 
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2032 Clybourn Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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TRADE COMPOSITION WEEK 
May Twelfth to May Seventeenth 


See how they serve you 


HE trade compositors of the 
United States and Canada 


have invited you to visit 











their plants during the week of 
May 12th to 17th for a visual 
demonstration of their facilities 


for service. 


Some of these plants operate 
typesetting machines only; others 
are completely equipped to pro- 
duce the completed job, ready 
to be locked up for printing or to 
go to the foundry for plating. 





One and all are earnestly striving 
to serve you, and each of them 
can show you something of real 
interest which will add to your 
knowledge of modern methods 


of composing room operation. 


A printer can’t know too much 
about the printing business. We 
believe it will be to your advan- 
tage to visit one or more of the 
trade composition plants of your 
city during Trade Composition 


Week. & You will be welcome! 





WILKE’S TYPE METALS set the High Standard of 
Quality for Typesetting and Typecasting Machines 


> 
Metals Refining Company - Hammond, Indiana 


New York Office at 209 Fourteenth Street, Long Island City 
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This Intertype Is 
Almost a Complete 
Composing Room 


The Intertype pictured here sets 5 point Classified 
or any size Text, as well as any size Display up 
to and including 36 Point Full Bold Caps or 
Lower Case as well as 60 Point Condensed Caps. 


ANY MEASURE FROM 5 PICAS TO 42 PICAS 





THE PROGRESSIVE INTERTYPE @e THE PROGRES 


SIVE INTERTYPE e THE PROGR 





AS A PROGRESSIVE PUBLISHER OR PRINTER you 
should know that there is an Intertype that sets nearly every- 
thing in a small composing room and is a great relief machine 
in larger composing rooms. This machine speeds closing time 
composition and at a real low cost. 

This Standardized Intertype has three 90-channel main 
magazines and three 34-channel side display magazines. One 
or all of the three 90-channel main magazines can be used 
for text or display up to 18 point as well as for some display 
faces up to 36 point condensed. The top 90-channel magazine 
can be split for display faces. The three wide 34-channel side 
magazines will carry any text or display faces up to a full 
size 36 point in caps or lower case as well as the caps of 60 
point condensed. As many as 21 alphabets can be available 
on this Intertype at any time, as well as any measure from 5 
picas to 42 picas. Hundreds of combinations may be made up 
by running the lower case fonts in the main, with the caps, 
points and figures in the side magazines. 

HERE’S THE BIG ECONOMY POINT: The operator of 
this Intertype can shift from one magazine on the machine 
to another IN AN INSTANT, and any magazine can be 
replaced within a few seconds. With extra magazines, contain- 
ing the popular faces, this Intertype is really a complete com- 
posing room in itself. 

NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE HAS EVER BE- 
COME OBSOLETE. Your Intertype will handle almost any 
composition problem. 

Any user of Intertype Text and Display machines will be 
glad to tell you more about the Intertype, or you can write 
to the nearest Intertype office for interesting literature. 


Standardized 


INTERTYPE, 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION: 360 Furman St., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Chicago, 130 North Franklin St.; New Orleans, 816 Howard Ave.; 
San Francisco, 152 Fremont St.; Los Angeles, 1220 South Maple 
Ave.; Boston, 80 Federal St.; Canada, Toronto Type Foundry Cv. 
Ltd., Toronto; London, Berlin. Distributors throughout the world 
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Some Users of the Text and Display 
Intertype with 3-Magazine Side Unit 


Long Beach, California 
Puerte, California 
Los Angeles, California 
Sun Telegram....San Bernardino, California 
Palisades Pub. Co...Santa Monica, California 
Daily Courier Alamosa, Colorado 
Gazette Wray, Colorado 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Star Publishing Co....Wilmington, Delaware 
The Democrat Talahassee, Florida 
Telegraph Macon, Georgia 
The Press American Falls, Idaho 
American Typesetting Co....Chicago, Illinois 
Waverly, Illinois 
Post Tribune Gary, Indiana 
Gazette Burlington, Iowa 
The News Hutchinson, Kansas 
The News Liberal, Kansas 
Evening News Portland, Maine 
Fleet, McGinley Co. ....Baltimore, Maryland 
Enterprise Brockton, Massachusetts 
Chronicle Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Tribune Jackson, Michigan 
Dispatch St. Paul, Minnesota 
Tribune Kansas City, Missouri 
Globe Democrat St. Louis, Missouri 
Post Dispatch St. Louis, Missouri 
, Nebraska 
Journal Jersey City, N. J. 
Merchants Association Newark, N. J. 
Star Eagle Newark, N. J. 
U. S. Printing Co. Paterson, N. J. 
Recorder & Democrat Amsterdam, N.Y. 
Brooklyn Times 
Bronx Home News 
Journal of Commerce 
Schilling Press 
Observer Dispatch 
Daily Press 
Bryant Weeklies 
Tribune Tulsa, Okiahoma 
Gazette Philadelphia, Pennsylvanie- 
Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania 
Houston Dispatch Houston, Texas 
Danville Printing Co. Danville, Virginia 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
Haywood Lino. Co.....Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


INTERTYPE 


Text set in Intertype Ideal News; Display Cheltonian Bold Family 
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AN ELEVATING FORM TROGK 


is a necessity in every 
modern print shop. 
The HAMILTON Elevating 
Form Truck answers every 
requirement for the trans- 
iCuatetcame) am colanttmeeuele: Mma et: 
lock-up section to the press 
room, or vice versa, safely 
and quickly. 











STANDARD SIZES 
MASHEK FORM TRUCKS 








Size, Inches 








| 
13482-M | 36 x 42} 


13482-O 36 x 453 


13482-P 36 x 493 
13482-R 40 x 523 
13482-S | 42 x 553 
13482-T 42x61} 
13482-U 42 x 643 
13482-W 46 x 673 
13482-X 48 x 73} 





Truck frames are made in two 
sizes, 40 and 48 inches wide. First 
six sizes listed are supplied with 
40-inch frames. Order by number 

















"4 Toe mman Com coburn CMewleliccunce Morel ttitelesitttmels) (coMeutla @maits 
clamp is tightened and top is tilted nearly vertical. It will then 
go through narrow door-ways and aisles easily. The gears operate 
arterelselaumetatc Ma atcmm nvactcvamrtate dm oVerhu (iam coburn ts Cie ce ite) am (ohn dence 
with very little effort. The top is heavy 1l-gauge steel: This 
Elevating Form Truck is the most efficient and practical device 
for the transferring of forms. Either end of truck is operated in- 
dependently, thus compensating for any unevenness of the floor. 


Manufactured By 
JeEvrbetces Mm \Veteheertauatbubel:mm Groyrterbeny 
TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


EASTERN OFFICE: RAHWAY, N. J. PACIFIC COAST BRANCH: 4440 E. 49TH ST., LOS ANGELES 


Hamilton Goods are Sold by All Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 
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Unit Type Motors and Control 
for Unit Presses 


AINE A a i) 





For cylinders and 
offset presses; pla- 
ten presses and 
automatic job- 
bers; folders, cut- 
ters, type casting 
machines, and 
miscellaneous 
binding equip- 
ment, Kimble 
Motors provide 
the correct drive. 








ATCHED MOTORS and control equip- 
ment—press motor, blower motor, speed 
regulator, high torque starting equipment, and 
push button switches designed to fit each 
other and operate together—a unit designed 
to drive the press exactly as the manufacturer 
intended it to be driven—that’s the Kimble 
Unit Press Drive. 


Successful printers from coast to coast are 
finding Kimble Unit Press Drive an important 
aid in reducing costs, as well as in the produc- 
tion of the finest grade of printing. 


No matter what your motor requirements, 
it would pay you to get a quotation on Kimble 
apparatus for your needs before you buy. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2011 Hastings Street, Chicago 
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SHORT-SIGHTED 


SALES OFFICES: 


PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 

DALLAS 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


ATLANTA 

Dodson Printers Supply Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

Western Newspaper Union 


SALT LAKE CITY 
Western Newspaper Union 


T: postpone the purchase of a Miehle 
Automatic Unit merely because it 
calls for additional investment is short- 
sighted. It is worse; it indicates that the 
printer is half-hearted, that he has 


insufficient confidence in himself. 


The longer he delays the more difficult 
it will be to make the final decision. 


To continue in business with antiquated 
machinery means a waste of profits or a 
loss of business. To continue to pay $3.00 
for presswork that could be produced 
for $2.00 means a loss that, in a few 
years, would pay the whole cost of the 
new equipment. 


MIEHLE - - + - 
PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


FOURTEENTH STREET AND SO. DAMEN AVENUE 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada CH | CAGO 


OPERATING EXHIBITS: Transportation Building, Chicago Printing Crafts Building, New York 





MIEHLEs THE STANDARD PRESS THE WORLD OVER 
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TMac [EAN PUBLISHING (0. rm 


Are Publishers and 7 we ToRONTO, 


Printers o 


“MacLean’‘s” 
“The Chatelaine” 


“Canadian Homes & Gardens” 





“Mayfair” 

—and numerous other maga- 
zines covering the Financial, 
Industrial and Mining interests 


of Canada. 


Cross ond Uli 
Dexter eS : - 


-_ MacLean Pub. Co. 


: Toronto, Canada 
Fe ede rs feed the large battery of CYLINDER PRESSES and FOLDING 


MACHINES in this plant. They operate day and night to produce this company’s twenty or 
more publications. Only the most dependable and productive equipment can meet the stand- 
ards of quality and output required in this progressive Publication House. 


Plant of 


“Every press in our pressroom to which your feeders can be 
attached, and every folder in our bindery, is equipped with 
a Cross or Pile Feeder made by your company.” 

THE MacLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 West 23rd Street NEW YORK 





CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 





ATLANTA, Dodson Printers Supply Co. 
DALLAS, E. G. Myers SAN FRANCISCO, H. W. Brintnall Co. 


TORONTO, T. Type Fi dry Co. 
CROSS FEEDER eiieieiiubinaiaaaine DEXTER FEEDER 
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The 
KEL 
AUTOMATIC 


“Stout” 
production is 


No. 


Canadian printing concern whose experience with 


a No. 2 Kelly Press has extended over a period of 


reported by 


a prominent 


two years. The supporting figures show 157% hours 
running time, 397,205 impressions, average per 
hour 2518 impressions. Pretty “stout” indeed. 

From New England we have a letter referring to 
a pair of No. 2 Kellys as ‘ta good investment. They 
certainly can do a fine job at good speed. | do not 
see any reason for their not keeping up the good 
work at the highest practical speed.” 

F. M. Howell & Co., Elmira, N. Y., after several 
months’ experience with their initial No. 2 Kelly in- 


stallation, have the following to say: “A few months 


MCE LATINO ICL — TRE Beemer 


ago we purchased from the Buffalo Division one 
of your No. 2 Kelly Presses and since that time it 
has been almost entirely on cardboard from .ol6 
to .030 stock. The press has been running during 
the last three months in a very satisfactory man- 
ner with an average production of 2000 per hour. 


We are satisfied.” 


These expressions from No. 2 Kelly Press users 
deserve the consideration of investigating printers. 
Those who use No. 2 Kellys have production advan- 
tages over Kellyless plants; advantages that are re- 
flected in increased profits —a fact that a number of 
prominent printers have discovered in comparing 
past production records on other presses on the same 


class of work with more recent Kelly performance. 


Kelly Presses are sold and serviced by 


AMERICAN TYPE 
FOUNDERS, vv cerese Lines 


Toronto- Montreal -Win- 
nipeg; Alex. Cowan & 
C O M DA N Yo Sons,Ltd., all houses in 
Australia and New Zea- 
land; Camco [Machinery] 


Limited, London, England; National Paper and Type Company, Central 
and South America, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico and West Indies. 
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SET IN BERNHARD GOTHIC HEAVY AND BERNHARD GOTHIC LIGHT MODERNISTIC BORDERS AND DECORATORS 
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O LS evrenllie 
—Srogress 





hy LL the world profited by our country’s de- 

t¢ velopment during the second quarter of 

a‘, the Nineteenth Century. It was an era of 
ey) WA great invention and progress. All the years 


which have followed have been days of harvest. 





uN 

we ) Advertising again strode forward. It reaped 
© the benefits of financial and physical change. 

Newspapers grew in number, and display ad- 


vertising was encouraged. i 
The spirit of the time was progress. It is | 4, 
“ost clearly reflected in this stage-coach poster. 
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: Wat y BATS oO -@ 

*>§ COACHES. : 

6: Thin line will commence running on the 

OSS first day of July, leaving cach place at half past 8 A. M. eve- 

cry os Al Passengers wishing to travel from Saratoga to Be 

Se Leba myc ico today find this line not only the most expe- Hi 
ditious but cheapest. 


=e ,,asmenaers for Pittsficld, Northampton and Hartford by 22 
* bane this will dine at ‘Troy, lodge at Pitt»field, and arrive at Hartford 24 
oda ‘The road i he tent order, 























intl 
Bg kziSeats taten ot 6. W: Wikes's, York Meow, 
Houves in Troy. 


L. V. & J. B. REED, Proprictors, & 
4.8 KRELER re ‘Trey. 






% TROY, JUNE 26, Iss. 


Six Bethe arrival of the SERIE. or CHAMPLAIN, Parties can be accommodated ®- 
- nth ®. 
payers 








NS ‘ Courtesy of The New York Historical Society 
A WESTVACO SURFACE FOR EVERY PRINTING NEED 


Copyright 1930 West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company See reverse side for List OF DISTRIBUTORS 





ee MILL PRICE LIST a 
WESTVACO MILILL BRAND PAPERS 


AtLanta, Ga. The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
29 Pryor Street, N. E. 


Auausta, ME. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


Bradley-Reese Company 
308 W. Pratt Street 


Graham Paper Company 
1726 Avenue B 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
180 Congress Street 


Burra.o, N. Y. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Larkin Terminal Building 


Ba.tTrmmore, Mp. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Boston, Mass. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


CuicaGco, Iuu. 
35 East Wacker Drive 


Crincinnat!, O. The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
3rd, Plum and Pearl Streets 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 


Graham Paper Company 
1001-1007 Broom Street 


Carpenter Paper Co: of Iowa 
106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
551 East Fort Street 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Da.uas, TEXAS 
Des Mornes. [a. 
Detroit, Micu. 
Graham Paper Company 


201-203 Anthony Street 


Graham Paper Company 
2302-2310 Dallas Avenue 


Ex Paso, TExas 


Houston, TEXAS 


Graham Paper Company 


Kansas City, Mo. 
332-336 W. 6th St. Traffic Way 


Graham Paper Company 
11 Nettleton Avenue 


The E. A. Bouer Company 
175-185 Hanover Street 


Mempuis, TENN. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. Graham Paper Company 


607 Washington Avenue, South 


Graham Paper Company 
222 Second Avenue, North 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
147-151 East Street 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Or.EAns, La. 


Graham Paper Company 
222 South Peters Street 


New York,N.Y. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
230 Park Avenue 


OxvaHoma City, OKLA. Graham Paper Company 
106-108 E. California Avenue 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Ninth and Harney Streets 

PuiLapEvpuia, Pa. W. Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 

Public Ledger Building 


The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
of Pennsylvania 
Second and Liberty Avenues 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
266 So. Water Street 


Richmond Paper Co., Ince. 
201 Governor Street 


Rocuester, N. Y. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
190 Mill Street 


Graham Paper Company 
1014-1030 Spruce Street 


Graham Paper Company 


Omana, NEB. 


PirtssBurGH, Pa. 


PRovIDENCE, R. I. 


RicuMmonp, Va. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Paut, MINN. 


Graham Paper Company 
130 Graham Street 


San Francisco, Cat. W.Virginia Pulp & PaperCo. 
503 Market Street 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
42 Hampden Street 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
First and H Streets, S. E. 


Graham Paper Company 
121 No. Rock Island Ave. 


San ANTONIO, TEXAS 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 


WicuiTaA, Kan. 
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THE CHALLENGE PORTABLE ROUTER 


a time and labor-saving tool 


for busy printers 


.... This handy little router makes routing a 
simple, speedy, profitable operation in any shop. 


.... It’s fast and sure in action—light (weighs 
only 6 lbs.)—easy to move around and operate 
—plugs into any ordinary light socket—and 
definitely does away with ineffective hand work. 


.. . . May be used in pressrooms to rout smudgy 
“high spots” from casts while the form is on 
the press. A heavy fibre plate protects the most 
delicate lines and smallest type from scratches. 


.. . . Now—you can have a router that’s a real 
time and labor saver at a moderate cost. 
Abandon the old time-killing methods. Get a 
Challenge Portable Router. Write at once! 


Price (in U.S.A.) only . . . $4.00 


THE 
CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
17-19 E. AUSTIN AVENUE 200 HUDSON STREET 








... Another Aid to Faster Routing— 
the CHALLENGE ROUTER VISE is 
a solid sturdy base with a quick, posi- 
tive clamping device that doesaway with - 
difficult methods of trying to hold cuts 
while routing. It’s a necessary routing 
accessory. Osder yours today! 














Price (in U.S.A)... $900 Th. CHALLENGE ROUTER VISE 


$-35 
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new Catatoc 


EVERY PLANT SHOULD HAVE 




















Numbering ’ 
Machines 


ae 





Your copy is ready. Ready to show you many interesting 
facts about numbering machines. In addition to showing the 
famous Super-Force Typograph, and a host of numbering heads, 
etc., this new catalog will be your ““bible”’ of numbering. It will 
show you the way out of any numbering problem no matter 
how complicated. It gives useful information on the care 
and the maintenance of numbering machines. Whether you 
intend to buy machines now or not you should have this cat- 
alog—and it's yours for the asking. When shall we mail yours ? 
e 


Sere ay 


WM.A, 


105 Worth Street =» NEW YORK CITY { 7 ( [} b IR (C j : 


180 North Wacker Drive » CHICAGO, ILL. 
& CO.INC. 


573 Mission Street » » SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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{In two sizes 14 * 21 and 17 x 22} 


Setting New Standards 
of Efficiency on Small Size Folding Jobs 


ERE they are—18 speedy, compact And performance! These new models 

l new models designed to run off introduce a degree of efficiency on small 
small size folding jobs with allthe speed _ folding jobs heretofore unknown. What's 
and efficiency of the record-breaking more—they represent the greatest fold- 
larger size Cleveland Folders. Theycome ing machine values ever offered in the 
in two sizes, 14 x 21 and 17 x 22, each _low-priced field. 















with from one to seven folding sections, See these revolutionary new Cleve- 
affording a wide range of _ lands. You'll be impressed 
folds for every individual OTHER with their high folding 
need. CLEVELAAD speed, their moderate cost, 

These machines are re- MODELS and most important of all 
markably compact. They Model K.... 39x52 —their ability to greatly 
are available with either Model M... . 26x40 reduce folding costs. 
hand feed or the Cleveland a eae Fries Write for complete 
Air Wheel Pile Feeder. sialens i information. 






































THe [jeveranofaloine Macyinela 


General Offices and Factory: —1929-31 East 61st Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





NEW YORK—461 Eighth Avenue CHICAGO — 343 Dearborn cor. Van Buren 
BOSTON—Chamber of Commerce Bldg. LOS ANGELES~—East Pico and Maple Street 
PHILADELPHIA—1024 Public Ledger Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO—514 Howard Street 
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PRINTERS NEED GOOD FLOORS 


Whether it is the ponderous weight and vibration of printing presses or the constant truck- 
ing of forms or heavy paper stocks, a good, strong, resilient flooring is necessary. Printers 
everywhere have found Kreolite Wood Block Floors have solved these problems. 

Cut only from carefully selected and seasoned timber, Kreolite Wood Blocks are laid with 
the tough end-grain uppermost. The grooves in every block are filled with Kreolite Pitch 
which binds the entire floor into a solid unit. 

Below are a few of the big printing plants where Kreolite Wood Block Floors are in use: 


CHICAGO HERALD EXAMINER... . CHICAGO, ILL. 

COURIER POST COMPANY CAMDEN, N. J. 

DETROIT NEWS DETROIT, MICH. 

NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. . DAYTON, OHIO 
(Printing Shop 

NEW YORK EVENING POST .. NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Our Kreolite Engineers will study your needs and make recommendations without any 
obligation on your part. Write today and let us furnish you with full information. 


THE JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


Branches in All Large Cities 
12 


~~ 
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SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


REPUTATION 


Reputation is a responsibility! With so many 
leading newspapers, magazines, and quality 
printers depending on Bingham’s Rollers for 
consistently perfect presswork, we must be on 
our toes every minute—awake to new develop- 
ments, investigating, experimenting—always 
using utmost care to market nothing which will 
jeopardize that reputation! Our service includes 
every kind of roller for every style of press. You 
can safely depend on the Bingham reputation 
for rollers which will maintain your reputation 
for quality press-work. 


Use Our Red Shipping Labels! 


Composition Rollers—Cloth-Covered Rollers 
— Rubber Rollers— Lithograph 
Rollers — Offset Rollers 


FOURTEEN FACTORIES 
CHICAGO 


636-720 SHERMAN ST. 


CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS 


1432 HAMILTON AVENUE 274-6 TRINITY AVE., S. W. 1310 PATTERSON AVENUE 


DES MOINES DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS 


1025 WEST FIFTH STREET 4391 APPLE STREET 629 SO. ALABAMA STREET 


KALAMAZOO KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 


223 W. RANSOM STREET 706-708 BALTIMORE AVENUE 721-723 FOURTH STREET 


NASHVILLE PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 


911 BERRYHILL STREET 88-90 SOUTH 13TH STREET 514-516 CLARK AVENUE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


COR. EAST AND HARRISON ST. 


FOR EIGHTY-ONE YEARS BINGHAM’S 
RELIABLE PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
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PRODUCTS 


Kidder Straight and All Size Rotaries. 

Special Presses for practically all pur- 
poses. 

U.P. M. Vacuum Bronzers (High speed 
and fly delivery.) 

U. P. M. Sheet Rotary Press. 

Chapman Electric Neutralizer. 















A large percentage of all wrappers 
for food products are printed on 
Kidder Rotaries of the design 
here shown. 






This press has an hourly output 
of 132,000 FOUR-COLOR bread 
wrappers, 16 in. x 20 in., web 
speed of 44,000 feet per hour. 


It may be operated as a single, 
two, three or four color machine. 





Each color has a separate and 
complete inking system with four 
4-in. form rollers with the neces- 
sary distributors and vibrators; 
each color has a separate control 
governing the movement of its 
vibrators. By dividing the foun- 
tains many users print additional 
colors when necessary. 





The inking mechanism may be 
operated when in a racked back 
position so that the ink is fully 
distributed when the press is 
ready to be started — thus con- 
serving time and paper. 





If you are interested in contracts 
calling for large production on 
work comparable to bread wrap- 
pers, we invite you to consult us 
as to whether or not this Kidder 
Four-Color Rotary press is 
adaptable to your specifications. 













Headquarters and Factory 
at Dover, N. H. 

38 Park Row » NEW YORK 

Fisher Building » CHICAGO 

Canadian Office » TORONTO 










































_ KIDDER 
Standard-Special 
Rotaries 


U. P. M.— Kidder presses do finest printing in colors on 
all kinds of plain and novelty papers. Their rate of pro- 
duction is in keeping with the tremendous present-day 
demand for wrappers that are weather and germ proof, 
as well as valuable from the standpoint of sales. 


It is a recognized fact that U. P. M.—Kidder Rotary 
Presses have taken a commanding part in building up the 
present universal popularity of food wrappers. 


U.PM. — KIDDER 
PRESS CO., INC. 
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THERE « was a period in ices when the Lion of St. Marks ruled the seas... The Vene- 
tians had risen to power through their peculiar familiarity with water . . . So, too, has 
Artesian Bond lifted itself to distinction among business papers. Pure water is essential to 
pure paper .. . and the water which is used in the manufacture of Artesian Bond flows from 
a crystal clear spring. Year in and year out, it is uniform in temperature . . . in chemical 
content . . . in its sparkling clarity .. . Year in and year out, Artesian Bond is uniform in its 
texture... initsstrength . . . and brilliant whiteness. Liberal in rag content .. . loft-dried and 
hand-sorted . . . Artesian Bond is ready to use without racking or hanging. Ask for samples. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Lehigh Valley Paper Co. 
Division S. Walter, Inc. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

The Baxter Paper Co., Inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Stimpson & Company, Inc. 
W. C. Dodge Paper Co. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
Midland Paper Company 
Moser Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, O. 
The Johnston Paper Co. 
DES MOINES, IA. 


Western Newspaper Union 
DUL NN. 


Duluth Paper & Specialties Co. 
FA N. DAK. 


Western Newspaper Union 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Western Newspaper Union 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Tayloe Paper Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
L. S. Bosworth conver 
LI OHIO 








Doobie a & Twine Co. 
OLN, NEBR. 
Wane Newspaper Union 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Western Newspaper Union 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Fred H. French Paper Co. 
MADISON, WIS. 
Madison Paper Company 
MENASHA, WIS. 
Yankee Paper & Specialty Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wilcox-Mosher Leffholm Company 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
Mercantile Paper Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Clements Paper Co. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Lewmar Paper Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., (Export) 
Forest Paper Co., Inc. 
Paul E. Vernon & Co. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 

General Paper Co., Tribune Tower 

MAHA, NEBR 
Western Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

. Latimer, Jr. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Cauthorne Paper Company 
oer LAKE CITY, UTAH 

estern Newspaper Union 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
General Paper Company 
SIOUX CITY, IA 
Western Newspaper Union 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
John W. Graham & Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
F. G. Leslie Paper Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
Standard Paper Company 

















Andrews Paper House 
Division S. Walter, Inc. 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY, Stevens Point, Wis. 
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, OF Motors Drive 
JNITY’S Présses 





Main press room, Unity School of Christianity, Kansas City, Mo., 
showing 5 G-E motorized presses 


USH a button and they’re off! Weekly and 

monthly schedules to meet—high and uniform 
standards to maintain, and above all, dependability— 
these are the things that count after you’ve pushed 
the button and the presses are running. 


eae ay 
\ 


ste 
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And these are the things that guided the selection of 
the Unity School of Christianity, Kansas City, Mo., 
in the choice of G-E drives on its presses. One of 
the most complete plants in Kansas City, with a 
monthly output of 1,472,000 books, magazines, and 
tracts, the Unity publishing department is represent- 
ative of a long list of successful publishers—small and 
large—who have chosen G-E motors and control. 


iat 





On your presses, G-E Motorized Power will give you 
anew conception of economical, dependable, and 
flexible drive. Ask your nearest G-E office for full 





information. 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST 
EVERY SATURDAY EVENING ON A 


NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 
200-341 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


BN OLN EER ANUG SERVICE IN rR EN Cl P AE CITIES 
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EXMOUTH GREEN 


CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON AND COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





AN UNQUESTIONED SUCCESS 


. _— = 


a << 


EPORTS from many a printing 
plant tell us of the un- 

questioned success of this Carborundum 
contribution to the printing art -——~ 


ALOXITE BRAND T'YMPAN PAPER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


T’S a new Tympan Paper—new in principle. Its surface is studded 
with a myriad of very fine abrasive grains—a multitude of tiny 
points. 

These grains or points are so spaced that any excess ink is sunk below 
the surface—in the tiny valleys between the grains. 

Such a top-sheet simply cannot offset or smut—the grain studded sur- 

face prevents. 

This new type of top-sheet is recommended particularly for perfector 


presses handling any quality stock. 
After a run Aloxite Brand Sheets can be cleaned and used over—a stiff 


brushing with naphtha, gasoline or similar cleaner and the sheets are as 
good as new. 


&) Glad to have you put this new top-sheet to the test—send for sample working sheets l= 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CANADIAN CARBORUNDUM CO., LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN New York . Chicago . Boston . Philadelphia . Cleveland . Detroit . Cincinnati . Pittsburgh . Milwaukee . 
The Carborundum Co., Ltd., Manchester, England Deutsche Carborundum Werke, Dusseldorf, Germany 


Grand Rapids 


( CARBORUNDUM AND ALOXITE ARE THE REGISTERED TRADE MARKS OF THE CARBORUNOUM COMPANY FOR ITS PRODUCTS ) 
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Directoplate 
Composing 
Machine 


New Equipment 


for OFFSET PLATE 


MAKING specifically 


for PRINTERS... 


GREAT many printers are 

On taking a keen interest in 

producing their regular 

run of letter press work by the 

offset method. The reason for 

this interest is entirely due to the fact that a large propor- 
tion of letter press printing which ordinarily has been printed 
on small automatic and pony cylinder presses can be produced 
more cheaply and with better quality on offset presses. This 
statement is being unquestionably demonstrated every day. 





Other Directoplate 


Products: 


Directoplate Color Precision Cameras 

Directoplate Highest Grade Camera 
Lenses 

EFHA Camera Screens, any line 

Directoplate Offset Color Proof Presses 

Directoplate “Reliable” Vacuum 
Frames 

Dico Developing Ink 

No-Wok Plate Solution 

Directophane Transfer Paper 

Directoplate Transparent Varnish 
Papber 


The problem of how to get proper offset press plates 
economically has been the deterring factor which has caused 
many printers to hesitate in making this progressive move. 


The Directoplate Corporation, the unquestioned leader in 
the manufacture of offset press plate making equipment, 
now comes forward with a new model Directoplate Com- 
posing Machine, designed particularly to meet the require- 
ments of the moderate sized printing plant interested in 
offset printing methods. 

This new Composing Machine is offered to the printing 
trade at the LOWEST PRICE ever made on‘any Composing 
Machine. It will produce offset press plates 27 in. x 36 in. 
and smaller cheaper, better and faster than they can be 
made by any other method. 

Write us today for full information without any obligation 
on your part. 


DIRECTOPLATE CORPORATION stes Ave» Sheldon and 


IRVING S. DRAPER, District Sales Manager 33 West 42nd St., New York City 
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Mosr en- 
; fs. A special envelope 


velopes look sat- - a Pe ; f e 4 stock of unusual wear- 


° < ag ing strength. 

isfactory before they Be See 2. Double utility pro- 
h e.« b eg es Pore J } agi a yper comet a 
start ont eir journey, ut ae sire deltmina —_ Gn: 
it is at destination that their r ee 
ac es 3. Pre-folded flaps 
endurance qualities are revealed. 2 spend tip anedbane semen 
x : operations—saving 
Marred and mutilated contents are / prey ising lll 
li ® d h K 1 Kl ~~ \ Pl of hole and clasp ex- 

eliminated when you use Karolton asp ah pedites closing. 
SY 


5. Four prong double 


envelopes. Their extra strength provides the annealed metal clasps 
are locked across the 
grain, and through 2 


protection and safety to contents that envelope p I N rv grain. and through 


makers have been seeking for years. Thousands of 6, All seams alue-vet- 
careful mailers attest the fact that here at last is the to contents — double 
SUPERIORITY sizes. 


to contents — double 
envelope by which all good envelopes are measured. 5 ee ee 


clean cut attractive 


You can entrust your most important mailing to printing. 
8. Packed 100 in a rigid 


Karolton Klasp Envelopes with certainty and satis- telescope. dust-proot 
Convenient to buy, use 


faction ........ May We Send You Samples? and store. 


9. Most economical to 
use because lower in 


In Stock at the Leading Paper Merchants, Printers and Stationers price. 


AROLTON KLAS 


Glue-Welded ENVELOPES | 


AMERICAN ENVELOPE COMPANY, WEST CARROLLTON,.OHIO 
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AI Service That Gives You 
Profit Without Investment 


ORN of the printer's necessity for 
machine typesetting, reaching 
the apex of its evolution through the 
development of a service which 


includes every composing room 
operation, the Trade Composition 
Industry now offers the resources of 
more than a thousand plants special- 
izing in machine and hand typeset- 
ting and make-up. 

During Trade Composition Week 
this industry opens its doors to you 
for an inspection of its facilities for 
service. 

Come and see the marvels of me- 
chanical ingenuity with which these 
plants set the type for a nation; in- 


TV. CCT ee TT TTT Ue eee ee ee ee 


SEE HOW WE SERVE YOU... The plants listed on 
the opposite page, members of the International Trade 
Composition Association, invite you to call during 
Trade Composition Week and see how efficiently they 


spect the machines used for casting 
the type and material used in made- 
up jobs; observe the various mechan- 
ical devices, processes and methods 
employed to improve quality, cut 
costs and speed up production; watch 
skilled craftsmen perform the work 
for which they have received special 
training. Give yourself a practical 
education in the most modern and 
efficient method of composing room 
operation known to the printing 
world of today. 

Visit one or more trade composi- 
tion plants of your city during Trade 
Composition Week—Monday to Sat- 
urday, May 12th to 17th. Whatever 
your connection with printing, 
publishing or advertising, you'll 
be welcome! 


Laternational 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
TOWER BUILDING 


ave equip ped to produce your typesetting requirements 
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Ladustry 


On parade 


AKRON, OHIO 
Akron Typesetting Co. 
AvuGustaA, MAINE 
Northeastern Press 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Baltimore Type & Comp. Co. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Vail-Ballou Press 
Boston, Mass. 
Patrick F. Foley 
Machine Composition Co. 
Monotype Composition Co. 
Scott Lino Company 
Weems Linotyping Company 
Cecil H. Wrightson 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Victor H. Borg 
John W. Shields 
BrocKTON, Mass. 
Frederick H. Lutz 
BuFFALo, N. Y. 
Queen City Linotyping Co. 
CAMDEN, 


Wythe Machine Typesetting Co. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
American Typesetting Co. 
Englewood Typesetting Co. 
Enterprise Typesetting Co. 
M & L Typesetting Co. 
Mathews Typesetting Co. 
McCarthy Typesetting Co. 
Quality Typesetting Co. 
Reliance Typesetting Co. 


Ralph Richards Typesetting Co. 


Simons Typesetting Co. 
S. K. H. Typesetting Co. 
Standard Typesetting Co. 
Superior Typesetting Co. 
Western Composition Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Brinkman Linotyping Co. 
Cincinnati Typesetting Co. 
Cobb Linotyping Co., Inc. 
The J. W. Ford Co. 
Quality Linotyping Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Apex Typesetting Co. 
Cleveland Typesetting Co. 
East End Composition Co. 
Forest City Typesetting Co. 


E. G. Lindstrom Linotyping Co. 


Neil Composition Co. 
Roth Typesetting Co. 
Schneider Composition Co. 
Service Typesetting Co. 
Skelly Typesetting Co. 


Thomas & Carlstrom Type’ng Co. 


Trade-Ad Composition Co. 
Typographic Service Co. 


MEMBERS e 
International Trade Composition Association 
as of March 10, 1930 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Jacobsen Linotyping Co. 
Musseters Mono & Lino Plant 
DEtROIT, MIcH. 
Standard Composition Co. 
Detroit Mono Products Co. 
Detroit Typesetting Co. 
Detroit Free Press 
Fort WAYNE, IND. 
Fort Wayne Typesetting Co. 
GRAND Rapips, Mic. 
Central Trade Plant 
Houston, TEXAS 
Heavin & Granum 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Century Typesetting Co. 
Indianapolis Typesetting Co. 
Rogers Typesetting Co. 
Spaulding Typesetting Co. 
Thomas & Evans 
Typographic Service Co. 
Weimer Typesetting Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Western Typesetting Co. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 
Lafayette Typesetting Co. 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Typographic Service Co. 
LoulIsvILLE, Ky. 
Dickson Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Hayward Linotyping Co., Inc. 


Independent Typesetting Co. 
Lawrence Typesetting Co. 
Monotype Material Co. 
Trade Press Publishing Co. 
Western Typesetting Co. 
Zahn Typesetting Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mono-Trade Co. 
J. E. Walkup 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Fred F. Esler 
New York, N. Y. 
M. R. Alexander 
Beam & Bermender, Inc. 
H. O. Bullard, Inc. 
Giegenback Trapp, Inc. 
Central Linotypers 
Wm. E. Collins 


New York N. Y. (Continued) 
Commanday Brothers, Inc. 
Composing Room, Inc. 
Cooper & Cohen 
Fred A. Crowell, Inc. 
Herman Diamond, Inc. 
Mrs. Wm. C. Fitch 
W. G. Hanson 
Huston Composition Co. 
Albert O. Jennings, Inc. 
Oscar Leventhal 
Morris & Walsh Typesetting Co. 
Modern Composing Room 
New York Monotype Composi- 

tion Co., Inc. 
Charles D. O’Brien 
O'Sullivan Linotype 

Composition Co. 
Richard-Starkey Co., Inc. 
Singer Linotyping Co., Inc. 
Standard Linotypers, Inc. 
Nelson Stinson, Inc. 
Stow-Whittaker Co., Inc. 
G. G. Tegge & Sons, Inc. 
Trade Linotypers, Inc. 
Triangie Monotype 

Composition Co. 
Wrigley Linoart Co. 

Omana, NEB. 

Omaha Printers Supply Co. 
Clyde B. Tryon 

Passaic, N. J. 

Rasp Linotypers 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 

Collins and Co. 

Franklin Composition Co. 
World Publishing Co. 
Liberty Composition Co. 
John C. Meyer & Son 
National Typesetting Corp. 
Oakdale Composition Co. 
Progressive Composition Co. 
Ruttle, Shaw & Wetherill 
Smith Composition Co. 
Frank Tondorf 
Typekrafters, Inc. 

Weber Composition Co. 
George W. Williams 

PorRTLAND, MAINE 
Harmon C. Crocker 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Typesetting Service Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PENN. 

Keystone Composition Co. 

Mono-Lino Typesetting Co., Inc. 

Pittsburgh Monotype Composi- 

tion Co. 

Jas. L. Stewart Co. 
RAcINE, WIs. 

Western Printing & Litho Co. 
READING, PENN. 

Goelz & Fleck 
RICHMOND, VA. 

State Composition Co. 
Sr. Louts, Mo. 

Bobel Typesetting Co. 

Monotype Typesetting 

& Foundry Co. 

National Typesetting Co. 

Standard Typesetting Co. 

Superior Typesetting Co. 

Thom-Paul Monotype Co. 

Triangle Composition Co. 

Zimmerman Petty Lino Co. 
St. PauL, MINN. 

Perfection Typesetting Co. 
Sat LakE City, UTAH 

Superior Typesetting Co. 
SAN Francisco, CAL. 

Franklin Lino Co. 

Monotype Composition Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Pacific Typesetting Co. 

Queen City Typesetting Co. 
Sroux City, Iowa 

Plymouth Typesetting Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 

Gunn & Earle, Inc. 
Sypney, N.S. W., AUSTRALIA 

Smith & Miles, Ltd. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Syracuse Typesetting Co. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 

Booth & Fullerton, Ltd. 

George S. Brown 

Cooper & Beatty, Ltd. 

Cornish & Wimpenny, Ltd. 

Linotype Composing Co. 

Mono-Lino Typesetting Co. 

Moore Type Foundry 

Service Linotyping Co. 

Toronto Typesetting Co. 

Trade Typesetting Co. 

Typographic Service, Ltd. 
Utica, N. Y. 

Utica Typesetting Co. 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 
Maxwell L. Jones 
Washington Typographers, Inc. 


rade Composition Association 
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Reach the whole 


FAMILY 
through pictures 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E.W. HOUSER, PRES 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A GREAT COMBINATION! 


The New Sheridan ‘| Combined In One Unit 
GATHERER Roller Bearings Throughout 


Accurate Micrometering. 


Specially adapted for handling single sheets. H La test Ty pe O ilin g S ys tem 


The New Sheridan The Gatherer, running two-up, the Con- 


veyor, traveling at twice the speed of the 


Rotary Counter- Balanced : grippers, the Double Stitcher, stitching 
STITCHER | every other book—the product is delivered 


With its unique method of double stitching. ? ‘ 
viattiniinel sleet to and covered by the Covering Machine at 


The New Sheridan a speed of over 125 books per minute. 


Hi gh-Speed COVERER | Accurate gathering and jogging, high-grade 


stitching andauniformly good covering job, 


and BINDER guarantee a high-class product with a clean, 


New suction cover feeder. ; 
New cover breaker. H flat back and perfectly registered cover. 





T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN COMPANY 


129 Lafayette Street, New York 550 So. Clark Street, Chicago 
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eAt Last! 


A COMPLETE PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT 
ECONOMICALLY UNITED 
THE ECONOGROUP AND AUXILIARIES 


“4 in 1” 


1—Photo-Composing—For making press plates for offset and typographic presses. 
These machines are equipped with exclusive features producing contact group 
negatives upon thick or thin glass and for photocomposing prints on thin or 


thick metal plates, using vacuum pressure. 

2—Camera—Doing all the work of any commercial process camera including step 
and repeat or group negatives. 

3—Projecting Machine—Projects enlargement direct to fast sensitized surfaces 
without the use of condensers. 

4—Layout Machine—For squaring, ruling and scribing to accurate dimensions on 
copy and negatives. 


HUEBNER-BLEISTEIN PATENTS COMPANY 


Home Office and Factory 
344 VULCAN STREET, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Demonstration and Sales Offices 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
Standard Oil Building 


Printarts Building 
228 East 45th St. 910 So. Michigan Blvd. 
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The trade is delighted 
with the new 


ul 
E 


CROMWELL JUNIOR 


TYMPAN SHEET 
which we manufacture 
specially for use on 


MIEHLE 
KELLY 
HARRIS 
MILLER 
SIMPLEX 


or any other high speed press 


SS 











Scored here 
Your Jobber or we ourselves will be glad 
to give you full particulars 


\ 
\ 
s 
. 
. 


BZ eS 


wr Sp. 
THE 


CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


WHIPPLE STREET AT 47TH 
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CHICAGO 


\ USA } 
( f 
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Pra SYSTEM 
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Insures 
ECONOMICAL CONTROL 
RELIABLE CONTROL 
SAFE CONTROL 


Fane snare of the manufacturers of machines used by the printing 


industry have standardized on Cline-Westinghouse motor and con- 
trol equipment. Most manufacturers realize that High Grade Electrical 
Equipment intelligently applied insures efficient and dependable operation 
of their machines. 


The Cline Company have consistently met the control requirements 
of the constantly increasing variety of printing machines. We are prepared 
to furnish special motor and control equipment to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of every machine in the Printing Industry. 





Cline-Westinghouse Equipment is the Standard 





CLINE ELECTRIC MFG.CO. 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Office: Western Office: 
Marbridge Building 1st Nat’! Bank Building 
NEW YORK CITY,N.Y. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Ir 
YOuR 


PRESSES 


HAVE ANYTHING TO SAY 
ABOUT WIPING-CLOTHS 


WE’VE BEEN TOLD by some of the very best presses in the 


country —on the quiet, of course —that they’re sick and 
tired of having somebody’s old shirt wash them up. You can’t 
blame them. Rags and shirts and stray cloths don’t get presses 
thoroughly clean. And they do leave scratches and mars and 
enough lint around on type and engravings to make things very 
unpleasant. e That’s why Oakleaf Shop Towels are so popular 
throughout the industry. To begin with, they cost very little. And 
when you ¢lean presses, or rollers, or cuts, Oakleaf Towels get 
every bit of ink, oil and dirt off in a twinkling. No loose threads 
cavorting about. No buttons or hooks or stray pins lying in 
ambush. Just extra-absorbent, all-usable towels, doing a fine 
job. e Oakleaf Shop Towels are made of good material. We’re 
sure of that, because we insist upon it. Every square inch is 
like every other square inch. And clean as a hound’s tooth! 
... Something else. Oakleaf Shop Towels can be sent to the 
laundry many, many times. We have some figures along that 
line you may not believe. @ Write to us for information about 
these really amazing shop towels. They’re the best for your 


presses and the best for your pocket. We'll show you why. 


CALLAWAY MILLS, INC., 345 Madison Ave., New York City 


J. W. Bearden, Representing Callaway Mills, Inc., 7-252 General Motors Building, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Ray T. Johnson, Representing Callaway Mills, Inc., 323 S. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 
Robert Y. Cook, Representing Callaway Mills, Inc., 110 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


OAKLEAF MILLS, Southern Sales Office, La Grange, Ga. 
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With The Craftsman we can line up 
the job before we start and have a 


perfect plan for composing room, 

pressroom and bindery to follow. E V ER Y CORNER 
For publications our "strike-—sheets" 

are good for many months. 


Th 
* {Gkraftsman, 


Geared Line-up Table 


Leading Chicago Printer: Hea ling 


Y the very nature of the 

material handled, proper 
heating is one of the first 
essentials for an efficient 
printing establishment. 





Many printers with up-to- 
. - Heat with date presses are handicapped 


Unit Heaters by out-of-date heating. A 
cold shop is a poor shop for 
good work. 


a Leen The virtues of the York Heat-Diffusing Unit, used in 
place of radiators or pipe-coils, are many for any kind 
of producing company—but especially for the printer. 


Every Department in YOUR Shop The heat is distributed horizontally above the heads 


of the workers, and by means of a floor-level intake for 


will profit from the Craftsman floor-level air, a horizontal circulation of air is set up 
which spreads the heat rapidly into every corner of the 
room. Instead of rising idly to the roof, the warm air 


You will quickly see the results from The . ’ . 
does its work in the working zone. 


Craftsman Geared Line-up Table through- 
Operation of York Heat-Diffusing Units consumes far 


ut your plant. oie ‘ 
saa P , less fuel than is necessary to heat with pipe coils or 


Your most critical customers will see the radiators. In many well-authenticated cases the saving 
has run as high as 25%. It actually pays to rip out old 


effect on your product, but you will not feel coils and install these Units. For new buildings, there 
the cost of The Craftsman because added is not only the better heating and economy of operation 


press earnings quickly make up what you to figure; in most installations the original cost is act- 
pay for it . ually less than for old-fashioned equipment. 


; i ‘ - York offices are in principal cities everywhere. We 
Why hesitate longer to adopt this preci- shall be glad to cooperate in solving your heating prob- 


sion device, when you are losing more than lems, without obligation. 


the cost of The Craftsman by trying to get 
along without it. Let us prove it. Address 
our nearest office — NOW. 


rafisman, Heat-Diffusing Unit 


YORK HEATING & VENTILATING CORPOR’N 


Line-up Table Corporation 1553 Sansom Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of the World’s Leading Line-up Device 
for Printers and Lithographers sich 
49 River Street, Waltham, Mass. Heat-Diffusing Units, Air- 
> . Conditioning Units, Air- 
Chicago Office: 940 Transportation Bldg. ec en aie mene Unit 
Sole Distributors for Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. Heaters and Super-Fin 
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On Commercial 


and Job Work 


. . « « The Monotype Lowers the Cost 


and Improves the Quality of Typography and Printing 


Clean, readable printing of even color—profitable to both the 
printer and his customer * Appropriate type faces and dec- 
orative material, properly set and spaced * Unbroken rules 
and borders, perfect alignment, perfect register, squared-up 
forms * Type and rules print without punching * Every job 
of printing done from new perfect type * Unlimited supply 
of new type, ornaments, borders, rules, quads, spaces, leads 
and slugs—always in the very best condition for good print- 
ing * All the advantages of hand-set typography over other 
methods of setting job and commercial work *% «Short» fonts 
and « picking » from live jobs a thing of the past * Time saved 
in original composition and less time consumed in making cor- 
rections * The necessity of replacing bad letters in type forms 
entirely eliminated * Make-ready reduced to an absolute 
minimum * All Monotype type is new and of uniform height * 
The fastest method of composition on commercial job printing 

* Savings begin with composition and continue through 
make-up, make-ready, press-work and binding * Complete 


non-distribution of type and material. 


¢¢ 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO. 


Monotype Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 














\Composed in Monotype Sans-Serif Light, No. 329, and Bold, No. 330.) 
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WHEN YOU'RE ALMOST RIGHT 


YOU'RE WRONG 


UESSING, rule-of-thumb methods and 
“close-enough” standards have no place 
in modern printing practice. One bad guess will 
eat up the profits of a dozen good “hunches”. One 
bad “miss” may mean a mile of embarrassing ex- 
planation to a disgruntled customer. One “close- 
enough” cut may cause a peck of trouble and the 
use of a pint of red ink before you get through 
entering the resulting losses. 
In so important an operation as paper cutting 
there can be no degrees of rightness —“close- 


enough” is just too far! Hair-line accuracy is 
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imperative because when you're only almost right 
you're wrong. And when you're wrong in the 
cutting the job is going to be wrong at every step 
in your production line-up. 

Accuracy that you can depend upon, day after 


‘day and job after job—accuracy that will speed 


your production flow throughout every department 
—accuracy that will protect your quality standard 
as well as your profits—that kind of accuracy is the 
outstanding feature of the C & P Automatic Cutter. 
Particularly adapted for the plant of large vol- 
ume the C & P Automatic Cutter also incorpo- 
rates noteworthy features of high 
speed, ample capacity, ease of han- 
dling and absolute safety. Made in 

39”, 44” and 50” sizes. 

We'd like to tell you the whole 
story of this cutter and its many 
advanced features. A word from you 
will bring the interesting details. 


C & P 50” 
AUTOMATIC 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


C&P PRINTING PRESSES & PAPER CUTTERS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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COLLINS MODERN COVERS 
Make MODERN ADVERTISING 
iN, \@)\\ a 40 1G oo a ~ 
| COLLINS Cover Papers, in themselves a library of “best sellers,” 


have done notably well in hoisting many a piece of sales liter- 
ature into the limelight of results! 


There are reasons, of course: For one thing, COLLINS Cover 
Papers are modern—not so modern as modern can be, but as 
modern as modern should be. For another thing, they‘re colorful, 
strong, stylish, unique and, above all, absolutely and reliably 
practical. 

There’s nothing miraculous about COLLINS Covers. They won‘t 
make bad artwork good, nor weak copy powerful, but they will 
—and do—fit neatly into the pattern of results when someone 
who knows the business of advertising gets busy at his business! 


COLLINS Covers, reading from left to right: 
CASTILIAN, OLD SPANISH, JAVANESE, LAID- 
MARK, NEW LipRARIAN, LAIDTONE, MODERNE. 
Strength, color, style, newness and prac- 
ticability in all. Unusual Demonstration 
Portfolios sent promptly and without ob- 
ligation—except your obligation to your- 


self to keep in step with the modern trend. 
COLLINS COVERS ARE SOLD BY AMERICA’S LEADING PAPER MERCHANTS 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY 


1518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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SALGOLD “Automatic Jobber” 


Read What Salgold 


Users Sa 
" HTLUNDER and LIGHTNING » » 


s do produce!" 


7. 27 


Colonial Process Printing 


Company, Inc., Chicago: these machine 


“It has everything an auto- 
matic machine should have and 
besides is easy and simple to op- 
erate and in the make-ready is 
as easy as on a platen press. We 
think a great deal of this machine 
and we are of the opinion it will 
replace the platen presses en- 
tirely. Will replace all of our six 
automatic platen machines and 
hand fed platen machines with 
these machines.”’ 




















ee 














Winnipeg, Canada: 


“‘How helpless and clumsy a 
platen press looks alongside this 
(Salgold). In fact it looks real 
well alongside the (a certain 
higher priced machine) but itruns 
faster and smoother. 


eT VF 


San Antonio, Texas: 


“It is a beauty.” 


eeu . l 7 5 () 20 a 


machine F. O. B. CHICAGO motor ! 














HIS is a compact unit for high-speed production, constructed by the best 
engineering brains. The materialsand workmanship combined make it an ideal 
machine for plain and color printing and is guaranteed for register in color work. 


Its size is 10 by 15 inches, with a speed of 3500 impressions per hour; envelopes, 
two up, 6000 per hour. It can be installed in a very small space. For high speed 
production work, at an initial cost that assures profits, it will pay you to invest 
your money by installing this machine in your plant. 


For sale exclusively by 


HOWARD D. SALINS GOLDING PRINTING MACH. Inc. 
608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, Telephone HARRISON 5936, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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x) BAND SAW 


e|| Cuts Galley of Variable ||» 
Size Slugs in 35 Seconds 


By means of a tapered projec- 

tion cast on each slug at the 

cutting line it is possible with 

the new Rouse Band Saw to 

instantly align and cut a whole 

galley of variable size slugs in 

less than one-twentieth the 

time it has taken heretofore. 

It is the only saw made that 

has an automatic feed and A Tapered Projection Aligns 
that feeds its own slugs and ai ~~." ai 
selects ad slug lengths. 


In every composing room leads and slugs must be cut to 
varied measures for spacing material. The new Rouse Band 
Saw cuts leads and slugs on any body to lengths from 2 
ems up to 65 ems at the rate of a full galley in 35 seconds. 


Rouse Rotary Miterer 


Cuts Mitered Joints That Fit Perfectly 


With the Rouse Rotary Power Miterer you are able, with- 
out the slightest fuss or trouble, to cut 45 degree miters from 
the strip out of 2 point to 12 point stock in lengths of from 
3 picas to 160 picas without sawing to size in advance. It 
miters brass rule as well as type metal. 


“The Rule Is Shaved — Not Cut’ 


Monotype Composition Co., Baltimore 


Hundreds of users in shops large and small all over the United States 
pronounce the Rouse Rotary Power Miterer the finest, most accurate 
and most dependable piece of equipment in their composing rooms. 
Corners look as though they’d been soldered. 


Sold by Your Favorite Type Founder 


H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


2214 Ward Street Chicago, Illinois 


Man. 0 An. 0 An 0 no no fine Ane Mino Me fae ne Ane Mc tne Me Mc tne tne tne Mnc tance 
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THE EQUIPMENT OF TWO 
CHICAGO PRINTING PLANTS 


BARGAINS! 


For quick removal we offer you, direct from floor, these ma- 
chines, some practically new, all modern, carrying latest improve- 
ment of their kind. Guaranteed as to condition and performance. 


The Bert L. White Co. Plant 


70-inch 2-color Miehles with suction pile feeders and extension deliveries, 
gas neutralizers and 2-bar Chapman electric neutralizers. 

74-inch single-color Miehles with suction pile feeders and extension 
deliveries, gas neutralizers and 2-bar Chapman electric neutralizers. 

68-inch single-color Miehles with suction pile feeders and extension 
deliveries, gas neutralizers and 2-bar Chapman electric neutralizers. 

Model “‘B” Kelly automatic job-room cylinder press with automatic 
feed, extension delivery and all attachments. 

50-inch Dayton-Seybold paper cutter, high motor bracket, automatic 
clamp, hand trip, 3-split back finger gauge. 

44-inch 20th Century Seybold paper cutter, high motor bracket, auto- 
matic clamp, hand trip, 3-split back finger gauge. 

Dexter folding machine 189-A, 12 x 15 to 38 x 50, 4 right-angle folds, 
with parallels off both 2nd and 3rd folds, 2 packers. Machine equipped 
with late style Cross feeder. 

Anderson jobbing folder 25 x 38, 3 parallel folds straight two ways, 2 
parallels both ways, 3 right-angles, perforator. 

No. 4 Boston automatic wire stitchers, flat and saddle back. 

Monitor multiple punch, 26-inch, motor driven, 5 round-hole punch 
heads, 23 round-hole punch sets. 

Universal Miller saw trimmer. 

Transveyer lift trucks. 

Fairbanks 30 x 30-inch portable platform. scale, 3,000-lb. capacity. 


The Franklin Company Plant 


6/0 Miehles, 51 x 68” bed, one with Cross feeder and extension delivery. 

5/0 Miehle, 46 x 65” bed, with Cross feeder and extension delivery. 

2/0 Miehles, 43 x 56” bed, equipped with Rouse lifts and extension 
deliveries. 

No. 1 Miehles, 39 x 53” bed, equipped with Rouse lifts. 

No. 4 Miehles, 29 x 42” bed. 

10 x 15 C & P old series. One with Miller feeder. 

14 x 22 Colt’s Armory. 

Roberts four silk stitching machine. 

Hall three fold folding machine, 25 x 34. 

Dexter folding machine, 12 x 16 to 33 x 46, 4 folds, 3 right-angle by one 
parallel. 

Hall folder, 38 x 38. 

38-inch Seybold Holyoke cutting machine. 

41-inch Brown-Carver cutting machine. 

Ostrander & Huke Co., metal saw tilting table — old style. Carries 
10-inch saw 26% x 33 top. 


z 
2 
3 
1 
l 
1 
1 











1 No. 1 Miehle perfecting press, 40 x 53” bed, serial 
No. 16510, with Cross feeder and extension delivery. 
Machine practically new. 











From our regular stock, rebuilt, ready for 
immediate delivery, we can offer you: 


1 2/0 Miehle (practically new) with extension delivery, bed size 43 x 56”. 
No. 1 Miehles (some specially priced for immediate removal), bed size 
Oo 53". 


wn 


No. 2 Miehles (one with Swart Continuous feeder), bed size 35 x 50”. 
No. 3 Miehles (one with extension delivery), bed size 33 x 46”. 

No. 3% Miehle, two roller, bed size 33 x 46”. 

No. 4/4 Miehles, bed size 29 x 41”. 

No. 4/3 Miehle, bed size 28 x 41”. 

No. 4/2 Miehle, bed size 28 x 40”. 

Pony Miehle, four roller, with Dexter suction pile feeder, bed size 26 x 34”. 
Pony Miehles, bed size 26 x 34”. 

GF Premier, latest style, with Dexter pile suction feeder, bed size 30x 41. 
GU Premier, bed size 43 x 52. 

GW Premier, bed size 43 x 56. 

GY Premier, bed size 49 x 66. 

No. 10 Babcocks, bed size 42 x 55. 

No. 4/1 Babcock, bed size 28 x 40. 

20 x 30 John Thompson. 

No. 7 Hoe cutter and creaser with two-color printing attachment. 

1 Cottrell cylinder cutter and creaser, 48 x 68 bed. 

1 44” Dexter cutter. 

+ Kelly presses with AC equipment. 

1 Laureate John Thomson press, bed size 14 x 22. 
1 Dexter Simplex folder. 

1 Morrison wire stitcher. 

3 Chapman neutralizers. 

1 30” Stimson perforator. 
1 

1 

2 

1 
L 
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Stimson power perforator. 
Two-head Wright drill. 
Miller saw trimmers. 
Seybold label die cutter. 
arge assortment of small presses and miscellaneous equipment. 


Equipment offered direct from floor may be inspected in operation by appointment. 


The equipment may be purchased either (1) on the floor, (2) f. 0. b. cars, or 
(3) delivered to any point, erected by our experienced erectors, and guaranteed to 
perform as when new. Our regular terms apply to these offerings. 


In considering any machine, please remember that this company is one of the 
oldest and largest in the printing machinery field, and our reputation for fair dealing 
is based on thousands of satisfactory transactions. 


WRITE, WIRE, OR PHONE US AT ONCE 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


CHICAGO OFFICE Boston Office 
343 South Dearborn Street rinse AVENUE 
Telephone Harrison 5643 elephone Hancoc 


New York Office 
225 VARICK STREET 
Telephone Walker 1554 


We carry a full line of rebuilt equipment and our stock is continually changing. If you do 
not see in this list what you are looking for, let us have a statement of your requirements 
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FREE 


To prove its superiority 


We are only too glad to send you entirely 
free of charge a good-size Trial can of 
Phenoid Instantaneous Type Cleaner, 


because we know that you will never A generous 


want to get along without it again. S ample of 
For there is nothing like Phenoid for 


cleaning fresh or hard-caked ink from 
line cuts, halftones, fountains, and all HE NOID 
parts of the press or the job. Absolutely a one ie. 


greaseless. Pour some on paper. Leaves instantaneous 
no stain. That’s proof. Invaluable for 
type cleaner 


gravure work. 

Phenoid is used by printers of all 
kinds — from the big metropolitan news- 
papers all the way down to the smallest 
country print shops. 

Get your free sample can now and 
learn why. Please attach the coupon to 
your business letterhead. 


Send Now am Chemical Company 


123 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 


+ 
while you Please send me entirely free of charge a generous 


° sample can of Phenoid Instantaneous Type Cleaner. 
have it 


in mind 
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Areliable profit earner 

in good times and bad... 

A machine unequalled for mod- 

erate runs of fine halftone and color 

work, and for the occasional job of emboss- 

ing that comes to every printer...A chase size that 

accommodates the unusual job, as well as two-up or more 

on your regular runs of commercial printing . . . A removable 

platen plate (6-C), and extra strength of construction, for jobs re- 

quiring stamping, dieing out, or cutting and creasing... A modern ma- 
chine—faster and even better than the older Colt’s Armory which nearly 
every good printer uses... Complete information will be mailed to you on request. 


Thomson- National Press Co., Inc. 


FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Printing Crafts Building, 461 Eighth Ave. CHICAGO OFFICE: Fisher Building, 343 S. Dearborn St. 


STOP 


THAT LEAKAGE IN 
YOUR PRESSROOM 


Install a Craig Device on 30 day free 
trial . . . then watch your production 
costs go down! With this 100% de- 
pendable and permanently automatic 
gas heating equipment on your press, 
you will 


ELIMINATE 


Static Electricity trouble 
Offset and slip sheeting 
Slow presses and break downs. 


FCNOUOUCEOEOUSCECSCHOHOCUROEOHOUOEOEOESECECUCOESCONOSOeOUCEOEOHSEEEEEEEEZEEE Ry IN CRE A S E 


CRAIG SALES CORP., 636 Greenwich St., N. Y. City : 
I want to accept your 30 day free trial. There is no cost The Quality of your presswork 
Production 


or obligation. 
Profits. 
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Why heap the 
y P Hacker Plate Gauge No. 9 


whole burden of a bench model of low cost 
makeready on 
the pressman? 


ee error in printing 
plates, type and rule is the chief 
reason for Makeready. To pass these 
factors on to the pressroom without 
inspection by modern methods adds 
an unnecessary time-consuming bur- 
den on the pressman. 


Uniformly level forms require no 
patching or fixing by the pressman. 
He can proceed at once 
with an overlay spot- 
sheet which issimplified 
whencuts,typeandrule 
are of proper height. 


Hacker Plate Gauge 
No. 9 is a simple, in- 
expensive device for 
measuring the height or 
thickness of all kinds of 
printing plates. It meas- 
ures under pressureat 
any spot on the plate. 
It’s a watch-dog to 
keep badly mounted 
or shaved plates from 
getting to the press- 
room and delaying 
expensive presses. 





The Hacker Type Gauge, illustrated below, af- ting machines and insures uniformity that cuts 
fords a means for quick, accurate measurements of down Makeready costs. 
slugs, type and rule. The speed and ease of use in- Send for literature that illustrates and describes 
spires more frequent accurate checks at typeset- Hacker measuring devices. 


Hacker Manufacturing Co. 


Originator of Printers’ Measuring Gauges 
320 So. Honore Street 7 . 1 





Measuring lino-slug for height Measuring type for height Measuring slug for thickness 
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STITCHER 





Monitors make stitching 
more profitable for Freisema 
Bros., Detroit, Michigan 


for a bigger and 
better day’s work 


When it comes to turning out good work in a 
hurry, you can’t beat a Moniror. .. . 


By every standard of comparison it’s a leader. 

There’s speed — 150 to 250 stitches a minute 
. capacity — 2 sheets to 2” thickness . . 

economy, durability and accuracy as proved by 
practical tests over a period of more than 35 
years. 

Get the details now! Learn how Monitors 
can boost your profits. Mail the coupon. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


1147 Fulton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


461 Eighth Ave. The Bourse 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


531 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, Mass. 








Tear off and mail this coupon 


LATHAM MACHINERY Co. 

1147 Fulton St., Chicago 

Tell us all about Monitor Stitchers and give names 
of firms to whom we may refer. 

















COLORS 


Properly blended inks mean 


smoother colors, better dis- 
tribution and freedom from 
spots and streaks. Send for 


further information. @ @ 


READ 


READ MACHINERY CO. 
YORK, PENNA. 
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As Bobbie Burns Would io 
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Phantom view of Monomelt Unit rigidly 
fastened to machine pot showing method 
of melting down slugs and delivering 
clean, hot metal to machine pot. Note 
governors that maintain perfect heat 
control in both pots. 


“CO wad some power the 
giftie gie us 


To see oursel’s as 
ithers see us!”’ 


—and that’s just what we 
are going to ask you to do 
about the 


MONOMEIT 


— which eliminates the 
metal furnace 

— speeds up production 

—insures perfect, solid 
slugs 

— pays for itself in a short 
time 


Let us give you the names of 
printers, newspaper publishers 
and type compositors in your lo- 
cality who have solved their met- 
al-handling problems with the 
Monomelt Single Melting System. 


Clean Metal 
Assured! 


Perfect printing faces are 
accomplished by clean 
metal. The Monomelt 
System takes your ‘‘killed- 
out” slugs in batches of 45 
to 50 pounds and melts the 
metal, at the same time giv- 
ing it the necessary agitation. 
Simultaneously with each 
cast, the clean metal from 
the bottom of the Monomelt 
pot is fed to the machine pot, 
where it is maintained at a 
constant correct level at the 
ideal casting temperature. 
The results are perfect, solid 
slugs with sharp, clear faces 
and increased production. 
Electric or gas Monomelt 
Units are made for Linotype, 
Intertype, Ludlow, Elrod, 








Write for Details to THE MONOMELT COMPANY, 1621 Polk St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Monotype and Linograph. 

















If You Want Continuous, 
Efficient, Even, 24-Hour 
Feeder Service 


The Printer’s Air Pump 
for All Feeders 
- 


Lasts a Lifetime 
=> 
24-hour Service 


You can only get it by having a feeder 


with the right, vital feeding element — all 
worth-while feeders use these positive, 


LEIMAN BROS. 
PATENTED 
ROTARY 
POSITIVE 


AIR PUMPS 


for pressure blowing and 
vacuum pickup 


MANY SIZES 


also used for cooling linotype moulds, 
agitating electrotype solutions, blowing 
dirt out of machinery and type cases. 


LEIMAN BROS., Inc. 


Rotation 
Counter 
Clockwise 
Scoops up 
the Air 


es 
They Take up 
Their Own 


powerful air pumps 


because they are the 

real, vital element to be secured in no other way. 
Just like you would in buying an automobile, have 

the salesman show you the works—-see the air pump 

preferred by all. 

GET THE FREE INFORMATION 


23 (AE) WALKER ST., NEW YORK 


MAKERS OF GOOD MACHINERY FOR FORTY YEARS 
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Don't 





Rollers 


Overcome By Heat .. . 


Don’t spend valuable time trying to make hot, 
sticky, old-fashioned rollers do a good job on sum- 
mer days. Don’t let spoiled work and slow press 
runs eat into your profits. Install Ideal Typographic 
Rollers now—and eliminate for all time trouble due 
to seasonal variations. 


Ideal Typographic Rollers 
By a special patented process of Vulcanized Vege- 
table oils, Ideal Typographic Rollers are made 
immune to temperature changes. For use as ductors 
and distributors on any type of press. Regardless of 
the season, they will not melt, swell or shrink under 
any speed. Ink pigments and cleaning fluids do not 


Our products 
are fully 
protected by 
United States 
Patents 


General Offices 
and Plant No. 1 
2512 W. 24th Street 
Chicago, III. 


NEW YORK 


Rollers 


Sole Selling Agents 


THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


affect them and no aging or resetting is needed after 
first adjustments. Easily washed for color changes. 


Graphic Rollers 

Although designed for use in form position on 
presses equipped with Ideal Typographic Ductors 
and Distributors, Ideal Graphic Rollers will give 
reliable, satisfactory service in any position. They 
will not melt and have but a minimum of shrinkage. 

The Ideal Roller & Manufacturing Company 
maintains a very complete laboratory and will be 
pleased to co-operate with printers in working out 
any special roller or printing problems they may have. 


This Book FREE! 


(TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Our free book 
points the way to 
greater printing 
profits... 
Write for it today 


Plant No. 2 
22nd St. and 39th Ave. 
Long Island City 
New York 


CINCINNATI 








RSS 


Process Rollers 


Designed to permit printers to 
resurface or recondition their own 
rollers. For use in all positions and 
on all presses. A big forward step 
in pressroom practice, particularly 
for large establishments, and in 
shops where a constant supply of 
good rollers is essential. 


“RSE 


Typographic Rollers 


Made by a patented process of 
vulcanized vegetable oils and var- 
nishes similartothoseused in print- 
ing inks. All-season rollers ground 
true. Guaranteed not to melt. 
shrink or swell. For use as ductors 
and distributors on all presses and 
for form rollers with rubber type. 











Lithographic Rollers 


Made of vulcanized vegetable 
oils and varnishes. For all 


Graphic Rollers 


Molded from gelatinous composi- 
tion principally for use as form rollers. é 
May also be used as ductors and dis- positions—water or ink—on 
tributors. Can be used at any desired any offset or lithograph press, 
speed of press. Guaranteed not to melt, printingon paperortin.Made 
IDEAL News Graphic Rollers are with either smooth or grained 
especially made for high speed surface, ground true. Need 
newspaper presses. no breaking in or scraping. 
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ROGRESS... 
Our thoughts and energies are centered constructively —we are builders— 
that’s our vocation and we never quit trying to build better printing presses 


according to all systems. We do not permit extraneous affairs or side issues 
to divert us from the main issue of building printing presses of quality for 
economical production. 

Over twenty-six years of press experience has caused us to add 78,525 square 
feet to the initial floor space until with the recent additions we total 108,525 
square feet. The skilled craftsmen which have been the basis of our success, 
and many of them sharing in these years of experience, have also increased in 
proportion. Through our combined efforts over ONE THOUSAND machines 
have been produced. 

With due modesty we announce to our long list of successful designs — 


“MEISEL \{ULTICOLOR ROTARY WEB OFFSET PRESSES. 
products 


‘kelp the MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


to help the 
purchaser” 944 Dorchester Avenue Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 








ooo. Step Up your profits with 
this Thompson Concentrated Type Cabinet ! 


A. we can show you how this compact, 
labor-saving and orderly cabinet will pay for 
itself in a very short time. 

Lowers your composing costs. Provides quicker 
service on jobs. Insures better workmanship. And 
these are only a few primary features of this very 
productive unit. 

Avoid useless confusion. End the waste of valu- 
able time. Cut out lost motion. Investigate this 
moderately priced cabinet now. Complete specifica- 
tions and price on request. 

Antique Oak or Olive Green Enamel Finish. 


No. 12113 Removable Working Top is standard uip- 

ment. On the bank are spacing materials cases as follows: 

No. 12007-A — Space and Quad Case for spaces and quads. 

No. 12007-B — Thin Copper and Brass Case for 4 point 
Copper Spaces and 1 point Brass Spaces. 

No. 12007-C — Lead and Slug Case to hold leads and slugs 
from 1}, to 914 picas by ens. 

Removable working top is also equipped with a rack 

with numbered compartments to hold leads in lengths 

from 10 to 40 picas by ems, and of slugs in lengths from 

10 to 50 picas by ems. 

Body of cabinet has 46 California Job Cases and 2 

Blank Cases. 


Tena 


For Sale by Independent Dealers 


and Type Founders the World Over No. 12007 Cabinet 
(Case Side) 


SRompson Cbinet Company Ludington, Mich., U.S. A. 
Agents for Canada 
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AnentionValue with 
7 Long/Ascenders 
METROPOLIS | 2-2 


capitals, are made. Sepa- 


Sharp contrast between bold display and light, legible | = oe ae —— 
point complete with caps, 


text is here available. Metropolis Light has an elegance lower case and long as- 
“ : cenders may be obtained. 
and charm which conveys the atmosphere of quality, Facastsintinncmhane 


while Metropolis Bold possesses the vigor and punch cial capitals and long as- 


cending lower case char- 


required for strong display.The special long ascenders edencubebiadlc 


add a note of variety for headings that doubles the value_|  eThesecombinewiththe 
regular Lcof the next size 


of the series. In stock now. Send for complete showing. 1. smallerofthenormal Bold. 





gy CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSN: INC. 
216 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET-NEW YORK 











He can’t help the entinn | 
Mr. Printer » but you can 


Static for the Printer is the equal of any grumpy weather 
any farmer ever saw — and stock and roller expansion 
and shrinkage in a press room equals floods and droughts 
on a farm. But — pity the poor farmer! — he can't doa 
thing about it, while you, Mr. Printer, can install Bahnson 
Humidifiers and laugh at the weather. 








Write us and find out how reasonable the initial cost and 
how almost negligible the cost of operating Bahnson 
Humidifiers. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


93 Worth Street, New York City 
General Offices and Factory, WINSTON SALEM, N. C. 
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= 
Imagine Stitching 48,000 to 72,000 
Pamphlets in E It is done every day in hundreds of binderies 


throughout the country 


\ 


It automatically jogs, feeds and staples any pamphlet 
from 5% inches long by 2 inches wide up to a 26-inch 
The Rosback Single " book with a page 12 inches wide. ines 
Saod Seieher anil _ It will automatically space the staples in single or mul- 
Reeder eoith Mules. tiple forms and the staples can be placed any distance apart 
, from 1% inches to 6 inches. 
ble Stations It will do 2-3-4-6 and 8 staple work thereby enabling 
: you to stitch single pamphlets with two or three staples or 
Automatically staggers the staples multiple forms of 2, 3 or 4 up. 
Automatic trip for stitcher head It will stitch from 2 sheets up to s-inch thick saddle 
Automatically delivers the pamphlets back, therefore handling a pamphlet up to %-inch thick. 
Built for 2-3-4 or 6 station work Jogs the signatures perfectly before stitching. Can be 
Uses from No. 25 to 30 Round Wire operated from 100 to 290 staples per minute—with five 
quick change speeds. Ask your dealer about this machine. 


Built by F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


THE LARGEST PERFORATOR FACTORY IN THE WORLD 





























HIGH SPEED BRONZING 
With Any Press 


Showing Milwaukee Bronzer With Kelly Press 


Outstanding Features:—Heavy construction, portable, 
Pave-Va-Vela-t-(s Mk coll o) ae) eV A-Mr-V ele Mol (-¥-¥ 0 ME) 0-1-1 4-38 bo Moy ole) ols a-0 aCe) 0 teres ole) 
loose bronze flying around—We erect and demonstrate 
machine on your floor. Write for prices and further details. 


324 Mineral St. C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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And Now — the Over-Feed 


VAN DERCOOK 


PROOF 
PRESS 





Showing large feed board, grippers, and 
adjustable guides. The grippers operate 
automatically and will take the sheet 
without stopping the cylinder. 


HE Vandercook over-feed gives printers a 

proof press with feeding facilities of a pro- 
duction press. Grippers operate automatically. 
Side and front guides are adjustable. Perfect reg- 
ister is guaranteed. Special equipment for newspa- 
per use, whereby lever adjustment permits largest 
newspaper page in stereo chase to be slid from 
truck to press bed and back without turning the 
truck. Additional equipment is provided so a page 
may be proved without inking or printing the 
type-high stereo chase. 


Write for prices and complete data on these 
revolutionary presses, which, because of volume 
production, are priced remarkably low. 


Vanderecook & Sons 


Originators of the Modern Proof Press 
904 North Kilpatrick Ave., CHICAGO 


a~mN 
FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS 
Europe: Baker Sales Co., London, England 
Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Australia and New Zealand: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Melbourne 
a4 

Visit your Trade Composition Plant during ‘“Trade Composition Week,”’ May 

12th to 17th. In the majority of these plants you will see Vandercook Rigid 

Bed Proof Presses at work. 


Made in two 
sizes, No. 320 
— 20x 24: 
No. 325 — 25 
x 24%. 


Two 3” form rollers, one 2” vibrator. two 34” riders, 
and a long ink plate give exceptionally good ink 
distribution. 


Form rollers in wash-up position are very accessible. 
When rollers are tripped, distributors are automati- 
cally separated from form rollers. 
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The BOSTON oo wesek 


Producing Work 


WI RE STITCH = R of High Quality 


Be 
>No. 5 
0. was designed for offices having a minimum 


amount of stitching but desiring a product comparable to the best 






of power wire stitching. Capacity two sheets to one-half inch, flat 






and saddle table, single adjustment, interchangeable four-surface 
cutters, wire No. 28 to 25 round, 21x25 flat. Working parts visible. 









GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


American Type Founders Company 


Sold also by National Paper and Type Company in Mexico and South America 





Sears Company Canada Limited, Toronto-Montreal -Winnipeg 
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THE BERNHARD GOTHIC FAMILY MODERNISTIC DECORATORS 






SET IN MEMBERS OF 












Newest Humidifier the Best Seller 


MORE UTILITY 
Pure Air Humidizers 


The bad an dovr't than all othermakes combined have been 
installed in the Graphic Arts plants of 
New York. The /atest 7s the Printing Trades School 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 



















This Company also manufactures the wonderful OXI- 
DIZER, that does the work of an electric neutralizer 
and gas heater and ozonator; and the ABSORBER, 
that removes flying ink mist, wax mist, bronze dust, etc. 


UTILITY HUMIDIZER COMPANY 


Makers of Safety Gas, Electric Heaters, and Neutralizers for the Printing Trade 










239 CENTRE STREET CANAL 2989 New York City 
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New Model Miller High-Speed 


“'Speediest Automatic 
Flat-Bed Press Built” 


Sheet Sizes: 
4x7 inches up 
to 13x20 inches 


The 5000-Per-Hour New 
Model Miller High-Speed 


AVERAGE el T PRODUCTION OF 30, “— — NEW MODEL MILLER HIGH-SPEED PRESS 
PER DAY FOR ONE FULL YEAR HANDLES WIDEST DIVERSITY OF JOBS 
St. Louis. Mo.—*’For one full year. 300 nse days, our New Denver. Colo.—“The New Model Miller High-Speed Press. recently 
Model Miller High-Speed Press has yielded us an actual net production installed. has hendiied the widest diversity of jobs, all without the 
of 30,000 well-printed impressions per day. We work our shop eight slightest hitch. 
hours per day. We feel the Miller High-Speed is the best and most Average running time on 19 forms totalling 96.500 impressions, 
profitable automatically-operated cylinder press we have ever reviewed 3,700 per hour. The machine has done everything asked of it. 
or examined.” FREY AND CUNNINGHAM, INC. 
MISSOURI PRINTING COMPANY Signed) J. A. Cunningham 
Signed) Samuel Fischmann. ae ’ 
HIGH-SPEED REGISTERS PERFECTLY AT 
THREE NEW MODEL HIGH-SPEEDS = MAXIML M RUNNING SPEED 
1,307,000 IMPRESSIONS PER MONT Los Angeles, Calif. “The New Model Miller High-Speed Press has now 
Detroit. Mich.—During the past year our business “<i called for an been operating in our plant six months. During that period it has been 
over-rush of printing. We would not have been able to take care of this tested on every conceivable kind of job without once being found 
influx of business, if it were not for our three New Model Miller High- wenting. 
Speed Presses. Our monthly production averages 1,307,000 impressions We have secured A-I register at 5.280 impressions per hour. We are 
for the three presses. Coupled with the fact that the machines operate satisfied in every way with our purchase of this unit. 
at a high rate of speed, they too operate at a low maintenance cost PEERLESS PRINTING COMPANY 
SALES EQUIPMENT COMPANY Signed) F. J. O’ Neil. 
(Signed) A. G. MeMillan, President 


; r , ee : ees HAS YET TO PAY FIRST REPAIR BILL 
NEW MODEL HIGH-SPEED AVERAGES 4,500 er “O Miller High-S iP k Il tk 
IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR Portlane regon,. ur ilier igh-Speec ress Das in a things 
Bes: h : : exceeded the claims made for it by your representatives. The ability 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—“The New Model Miller High-Speed Press has not of the press to take the out-of-normal range of work, has been quite a 
only done all that you said it would but much more. source of gratification and profit to us. 

Our production averages 4,500 impressions per hour; an excellent We have spent less than a dollar a year on the average (replacing 
average as we do all kinds of work on it. It runs so fast and so smoothly rubber hose). and as for repairs. we have vet to pay our first repair bill.” 
that it seems to have added new life and interest to our working force.” ARMBRUSTER & RENFRO. INCORPORATED 

WILLOUGHBY PRINTING COMPANY Signed) Fred A. Armbruster. 
Signed) H. D. Willoughby. 
PLACES ORDER FOR SECOND HIGH-SPEED 
TWO NEW MODEL HIGH-SPEEDS DO MORE AND BETTER AS EVIDENCE OF SATISFACTORY 
WORK THAN FOUR OLD STYLE AUTOMATICS PERFORMANCE 
Seuth Bend, Ind.—-“Two of your New Model Miller High-Speed San Francisco, Calif “Attached hereto is requisition for second New 
Presses during the first four weeks after installation, ran more than a Model Miller High-Speed Press. This is the best evidence of our entire 
half million impressions. We feel sure that these two presses will do satisfaction with the High-Speed installed in our shop less than forty 
more and better work than the four old style automatics which they five days ago. We find it the fastest and most economical press in our 


replaced.” plant.” 
SERVICE PRINTING CO. KNIGHT-COUNIHAN CO. 
(Signed) J. B. Coleman, President. Signed) Edward Counihan. 


We have scores of other user letters reciting similar or still more wonderful perform- 
ances, which we will be glad to send you together with descriptive literature, samples 
of work and other Simplex and High-Speed data. Write for it today—no obligation. 


Miller Printing Machinery Co. 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 


ATLANTA, 203-204 Thrower Bldg. DALLAS, 509 South Akard Street NEW YORK, 60 Beekman Street 
BOSTON, 603 Atlantic Avenue LOS ANGELES, Printing Center Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, 141 N. 12th Street 
CHICAGO, 40 South Clinton Street DETROIT, 619 Wayne Street SAN FRANCISCO, 613 Howard Street 


Miller & Richard, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver F.T. Wimble & Co., Ltd., Sydney Lanston Monotype Corp., Ltd., London 
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It’s a Marvelous Picture, Too! 


This successful combination of direct colorwork and artwork has infinite possibilities in the 
way of adding trade-marks, copy captions, and such auxiliary matter to direct reproduc- 
tions of merchandise. This set of four-color process plates was made from a spectraprint, 
a carbon tissue print in natural colors produced direct from the subject in the studios of the 
Rosenow Company, Chicago, photoengravers and printers. Before the plates were made, 
the background, the lettering, the girl’s figure, and border were drawn on the print itself in 
water colors of desired hues. Plates were then made from the composite copy in color. 
Read the article about this remarkable illustration which appears elsewhere in this issue 
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How Fifteen Cities Have Settled the 


Problem of Printers’ Credit 


HE reputable printer ordinarily 
discounts his bills. Discounting 
is both profitable and honest. 
Always he pays within the ac- 
cepted period. The irresponsible printer 
does neither. He shirks his obligations. 
He delays always—dodges whenever he 
can, and pays only as a last resort. Yet 
the paper house “carries” this poor-pay 
account. Why? Chiefly because the rep- 
utable printer’s promptness and integ- 
rity allow the paper merchant to finance 
the irresponsible printer. And then what 
happens? Then this bill-dodging printer 
cuts prices and thus steals orders from 
the reputable printer, who is actually 
keeping him in business. 

This vicious circle has been recog- 
nized. More than that, it is being fought. 
Our March article cited the Detroit and 
Chicago situations. But the paper firms 
and the supplymen of other cities have 
adopted credit plans. Reports have been 
sought from every city stated to be 
using a plan of printers’ credit. The in- 
formation quoted below will suggest 
ideas. It will also confirm one’s faith in 
the essential rightness of establishing 
credit equality. The reports are pre- 
sented in alphabetical order by states 
and then by cities. 

DENVER, CoLorRaDo, as reported by 
J. B. McKelvy, secretary and manager 
of the Rocky Mountain Association of 
Credit Men.—“The paper merchants 
are just getting nicely organized on the 
group plan in this section. The plan 
seems to meet with considerable favor 
in this district, and the future looks 
very good indeed. 

“I am not able to give any figures, 
because we are just getting things lined 
up. We expect to have only the mem- 


i. 
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By MILTON F. BALDWIN 





In the March issue we presented 
several reasons for the origin 
of printers’-credit projects, and 
analyzed the Detroit and Chi- 
cago plans. The present article 
tells definitely what more than 
a dozen cities of the United 
States have done on the prob- 
lem. The truly national scope 
of this move to achieve credit 
equality is clearly seen. Printers 
who read these two articles may 
logically inquire of themselves, 
‘Are local paper firms and sup- 
ply houses financing slow-pay 
printers through my discounted 
bills?” If so, your community 
needs just such a credit plan. 
Think about it and act upon it! 











bers in the fine-paper group support 
this movement. They, as well as the 
printers, are heartily in favor of it.” 
ATLANTA, GEorGIA.—The timorous 
attitude of W. W. Roberts, associate 
secretary-manager of the Atlanta Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, has blocked any 
information on the Atlanta plan. Not 
being acquainted with THE INLAND 
PRINTER, he declined to provide facts or 
refer our letter to a paper house that 
would. Too bad Atlanta goes unrepre- 
sented for such a reason! 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, as reported 
by Fred F. Fox, treasurer of the Cres- 
cent Paper Company.—‘The Indian- 
apolis credit plan was put into effect on 
January 1, 1930. The project is being 
supported by all the local fine-grade- 
paper houses. So far expressions of opin- 


ion have been 100 per cent cordially in 
favor of the plan. Indianapolis paper 
dealers would not care to return to the 
old methods, but are securing further 
information and experience which will 
be of the very greatest benefit to the 
printing and allied industries. 

“The Indianapolis plan makes no 
change in the customary cash discount 
of 2 per cent within thirty days, and 
thirty-one days net. Where purchases 
are made throughout the month, cash 
discount is permitted up to and includ- 
ing the fifteenth of the month follow- 
ing the purchases, as this averages the 
thirty-day period. Accounts not paid 
sixty days from the first day of the 
month of purchase are reported to the 
Indianapolis Association of Credit Men, 
which maintains a reporting system of 
unpaid accounts for the members’ confi- 
dential use. Delinquent printers are no- 
tified of this action, so that they have 
an opportunity to settle accounts. 

“Accounts remaining unpaid a hun- 
dred days from the first day of the 
month of purchase (for example, Janu- 
ary purchases not paid for by April 10) 
are automatically placed upon a C.O.D. 
basis until they are paid.” 

Cuicaco, ILttNo1s.—Although the 
Chicago credit plan was described in 
the March issue, the additional facts 
presented below by J. T. Hillyer, chair- 
man of the Fine Paper Credit Group of 
the Chicago Association of Credit Men, 
throw light upon the methods used in 
putting a credit plan into effect. Mr. 
Hillyer comments as follows: 

“In considering the new credit plan 
which twenty-seven Chicago paper 
houses put into effect on March 1, there 
was one principle to which we all had 
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to subscribe: That the paper industry 
is going to profit in direct proportion 
to the prosperity of the printing indus- 
try. To that principle everybody sub- 
scribed quite readily. Then it just came 
down to one question: Are we as paper 
merchants using our strong influence 
in behalf of the printing industry by 
adopting what might be termed a selfish 
policy as regards a few printers, or 
would we serve the industry as a whole 
better by standardizing on terms? Put- 
ting this last question in a little differ- 
ent manner it could be stated like this: 
The printers have a problem to work 
out. Could we not help them work out 
this problem much better if we got out 
of the printing business and let them 
run it themselves? 

“The decision was finally made by 
twenty-seven Chicago paper merchants 
that the practice which has endured for 
years—financing one customer against 
the other discount customer—was not 
to the best interest of the industry. 

“We were helped immeasurably in 
making our decision by the attitude of 
the Master Printers Federation of Chi- 
cago, which had already taken cogni- 
zance of the credit situation, and the 
executive committee of which met with 
a committee from the paper houses and 
suggested, in brief, that a credit-control 
plan be adopted. The suggestion of the 
master printers was followed by a ques- 
tionnaire sent to a representative group 
of Chicago printers, large, small, and 
medium sized, and the response was 
overwhelmingly in favor of the plan. 

“The plan provides for a central bu- 
reau for the dissemination of credit in- 
formation to codperating members, and 
such a restriction on terms that it will 
be necessary for the printer to operate 
on his own finances or under such finan- 
cial arrangement as he will make. 

“The result is going to be that the 
printer will make of himself a better 
business man. It will be necessary and 
vital that he know what it costs him to 
produce work, and it will also be neces- 
sary and vital for him to sell his work 
at a profit. He will be more interested 
in production costs and in his credits 
and collections than he has ever been 
before, all of which is going to make 
him a better business man and an up- 
building force in the industry. The ten- 
dency toward better jobs and better 
prices will naturally prevail over the 
tendency of getting the job regardless, 
which is so prevalent today. 

“Since writing this comment I have 
been informed that eleven typesetters 
have joined the Chicago movement.” 
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LovuIsvVILLE, KENTUCKY, as reported 
by Fred W. Edwards, chairman of the 
Allied Printing Trade Division of the 
Louisville Credit Men’s Association.— 
“The Louisville group has been holding 
noon luncheon meetings each month 
since February, 1928. Up to July, 1929, 
the representatives of the sixteen houses 
simply sat around the table and dis- 
cussed the accounts in which they were 
interested, and if it was found that any 
of our customers were getting into deep 
water a committee was appointed to 
remedy conditions, and if necessary we 
collectively forced the debtor to liqui- 
date and discontinue. After operating 
in this manner for about a year it was 
felt that more drastic measures should 
be adopted, and after discussing vari- 
ous ideas we decided to adopt the De- 
troit plan [see March issue, page 50], 
which was then beginning to operate. 
Our terms became effective July 1, 
1929, and we have operated most suc- 
cessfully since that date. 

“The project was established under 
the auspices of the Louisville Credit 
Men’s Association, of which each firm 
in the group must be a member. The 
chairman is elected by the members of 


the group, and a representative of the. 


association acts as secretary-treasurer. 
The Louisville group is one of the very 
few in the country that numbers among 
its sixteen members a representative of 
every branch of the printing industry, 
and we were one of the first to organize. 
Our membership consists of four paper 
houses, three binders, two trade com- 
positors, two ink concerns, one envelope 
factory, one electrotyper, one roller 
company, one photoengraver, and one 
concern which is a combination photo- 
engraving, electrotyping, and printers’ 
supply house. All sixteen are signatory 
firms and support the plan 100 per cent. 
“The details of the plan for paper 
houses and supplymen are the same 
with the exception that no discounts 
apply on some lines. I am enclosing a 
copy of the letter which was sent to our 
customers on June 1, 1929, which out- 
lines the details of the plan applicable 
to Jefferson County, Kentucky, and to 
Floyd and Clark counties, Indiana, lo- 
cated across the river from Louisville.” 
[The Louisville plan is not summar- 
ized here for the reason that it is iden- 
tical in all important details with the 
Indianapolis plan, cited on page 49.] 
“On January 24 of this year our 
group entered into an arrangement with 
the Fine Paper Credit Group of Cin- 
cinnati whereby the Cincinnati group 
agreed to extend its plan to cover the 
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cities of Louisville, New Albany, and 
Jeffersonville, and to furnish us copies 
of its C. O. D. and delinquent lists. The 
Louisville group will likewise extend its 
operations to cover metropolitan Cin- 
cinnati, and these two markets will here- 
after cooperate toward correcting credit 
conditions in the respective cities. 

“I have canvassed several of the 
larger houses and have found that no 
specific figures to prove the plan’s suc- 
cess have been compiled. However, I 
can say most positively that the ar- 
rangement has done much toward stabi- 
lizing credit conditions in this market. 
The trade in general has endorsed the 
movement, and the larger and better 
printing houses are now satisfied that 
other concerns are not being carried 
while they promptly meet their bills. 
This was the principal complaint before 
the terms were laid down. 

“Price-cutters are being eliminated 
because they are unable to continue in 
business, and we are collecting within 
ninety days. No valid objections have 
been offered. Some printers have in- 
quired how they were going to make 
their collections promptly in order to 
protect their bills. These inquiries have 
led to activities on the part of the Ben 
Franklin Club of Louisville toward 
forming a printers’ group, and the mat- 
ter is now in the hands of a committee. 

“It is surprising how many of the de- 
linquents will send in their checks at the 
last minute in order to keep their names 
off the C. O. D. list, which is issued on 
the tenth of each month. Several good- 
sized concerns sent word to the group 
that they proposed to pay when they 
were ready—but we find that these 
houses have always settled on or about 
the set date. We usually wind up the 
month with none but very small plants, 
regular offenders, on the cash bulletin. 

“T am sure I am speaking for all my 
fellow-members when I say that none 
of them wish to return to the old meth- 
ods of doing business. They have re- 
peatedly voiced their enthusiasm over 
the successful operation of the plan, and 
there is no disposition to violate any 
of the plan’s provisions. 

“It will be only a matter of time until 
intercity arrangements will be perfected 
with Pittsburgh, Toledo, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, and Indianapolis, and I am hop- 
ing the paper groups will include allied 
trades. At the Minneapolis convention 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men a resolution was passed wherein 
such procedure was recommended.” 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, as reported 
by Ira L. Morningstar, secretary of the 
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Baltimore Association of Credit Men. 
—‘I am sorry to say that we do not 
have a paper dealers’ group in our asso- 
ciation. A few of the wholesale paper 
houses of Baltimore are members of our 
association, but they have not been or- 
ganized for group or any specific group 
work. The Baltimore Paper Trade As- 
sociation is a local association of paper 
dealers. This group is affiliated, I think, 
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chase. If such settlement had not been 
made, or if a due note remained un- 
paid, the debtor firm was reported and 
no member would extend further credit 
until the account was paid. 

“The credit plan has been in opera- 
tion in the Twin Cities (Minneapolis 
and St. Paul) for eighteen years with 
remarkable success. Neither printing 
firms nor paper merchants would con- 
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“Newly established wholesale paper 
merchants have codperated with only 
an occasional exception. The reason for 
such exceptions has been hesitancy on 
the part of members in granting the 
new competitor the benefits of the list, 
rather than reluctance on the part of 
the prospect for membership. When 
such prospects for membership showed 
definite indication and enough assur- 


with the American Paper 
rade Association. 

“R. C. Smoot of the Bax- 
ter Paper Company, of Balti- 
more, is the chairman of the 
Credit Division of the Balti- 
more Paper Trade Associa- 
tion. I am informed that this 
group has been discussing for 
the past six months a credit- 
control plan for its members 
based on the plan now in use 
by the Paper Dealers’ Trade 
Division of the Detroit Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 

“T am informed that the 
Baltimore Paper Trade As- 
sociation does not have any 
particular credit plan at pres- 
ent. The members meet once 
a month and discuss certain 
credit risks in their line of 
business which are submitted 
for discussion prior to the 
meeting. This is nothing but 
a round-table discussion for 
the purpose of determining, 
as far as it is possible, how 
the customers of the member 
firms pay their bills. No ac- 
tion is taken on the informa- 
tion submitted, each member 
being free to use his judg- 
ment in every case.” 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESO- 
TA, from the report by H. S. 
Holbrook, the director of the 
Minneapolis Association of 
Credit Men.—“In the spring 
of 1912 a group of printers in 
Minneapolis made a definite 








Intelligent Courage 


li A PRINTING prospect innocently makes unreason- 
able estimating demands, the situation should be 
explained to him in courteous fashion. If such demands 
are merely a habit of his, then he certainly should be 
“called” for it. The following letter handles the situa- 
tion with a happy combination of courage, patience, 
and firmness. Instead of submitting weakly to imposi- 
tion, or—worse still—gruffly refusing to estimate on 
the job at all, you will do well to write a letter to your 
prospect along the lines of the Schmidt Brothers com- 
munication, which reads as follows: 

The Magic Story of Light booklet came in the mail 
this morning. I cannot recall the amounts and the dif- 
ferent ways you wanted it figured, so I tried to reach 
you by phone, but without success. 

As you may gather from some of the estimated jobs 
returned herewith, there is sufficient reason not to bid 
upon work without a complete understanding of the 
job and its purpose. It takes lots of thought, skill, and 
time PROPERLY to estimate printing. From the se- 
lection of stock, engravings, etc., the tentative piece of 
work is planned and routed through the various de- 
partments as if it were an actual job in process. 

This takes time. One particular job in this package 
required all of a Saturday afternoon and Sunday to 
complete, for a requested Monday morning submis- 
sal. Hardly a fit relaxation after a strenuous week— 
and nothing was ever heard from it! 

We are always willing to figure upon work provided 
the proper time can be given to a study of the many 
items and operations involved, But we feel that we are 
entitled to compensation when jobs do not materialize, 
just as good artists are paid for speculative dummies. 

Very truly, 
SCHMIDT BROTHERS, INCORPORATED. 








ance of complete codperation 
they ultimately joined the 
Minnesota Paper Merchants’ 
Credit Exchange. 

“As for the plan’s success, 
records of one member of the 
Minnesota Paper Merchants’ 
Credit Exchange show that 
in 1929 the percentage of the 
city accounts thirty days or 
more past due under this 
credit-control plan averaged 
about 2.5 per cent. The coun- 
try accounts (not having any 
credit-control plan) averaged 
around 28.5 per cent thirty 
days or more past due. Other 
benefits realized through the 
plan are: It decreases com- 
petition in credit terms. It 
decreases the element of risk 
and substantially reduces the 
credit losses. It shortens the 
collection period of accounts 
receivable. It releases frozen 
capital for productive work. 
It relieves the credit execu- 
tive for more important du- 
ties. It encourages a greater 
cooperation of the competing 
wholesale paper merchants in 
other fields, in eliminating 
abuses and establishing uni- 
form trade practices. 

“The success of this initial 
plan has resulted in a similar 
plan being adopted for the 
coarse-paper customers in the 
Twin Cities, and the latter 
plan has now been in success- 
ful use for four years. A simi- 


request of the wholesale paper mer- 
chants to shorten credit terms. It was a 
gesture of self-preservation, for the good 
of an industry. After several conferences 
and due deliberation a plan was placed 
in operation. A credit exchange was or- 
ganized comprising the wholesale paper 
merchants of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

“Invoices were due on the tenth of 
the month following purchase, less 2 
per cent. Each creditor (member of the 
exchange) might elect to accept a note 
due not to exceed sixty days from the 
fifteenth of the month following pur- 


sent to its discontinuance. In fact, there 
is a growing desire to improve the plan 
by limiting the maximum terms to sev- 
enty days. This would be accomplished 
by granting printers the privilege of 
submitting, in lieu of cash settlement, 
a note not to exceed thirty days from 
fifteenth of month following purchase. 

“The Minneapolis plan was estab- 
lished in 1912 by the Minnesota Paper 
Merchants’ Credit Exchange. Only one 
wholesale paper firm would not support 
the 1912 Twin City plan, and this com- 
pany has since discontinued business. 


lar plan has been adopted by the whole- 
sale paper merchants in the cities of 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, Fargo, 
Superior, Sioux Falls, and Milwaukee, 
jointly applying to country printers and 
publishers. Similar plans have been 
adopted by wholesale paper merchants 
in other trade territories. 

“The plan encourages other trade 
groups to organize and correct abuses 
of various kinds. It encourages every 
printer to collect his accounts more 
promptly. It reduces his credit losses, 
and makes him a better business man. 
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“Most of the printers react to the 
plan very favorably. Objections have 
come only from undesirable customers, 
and there have been practically no ob- 
jections. No valid objections have been 
registered. Minneapolis paper dealers 
and printers positively would not care 
to return to the old methods. 

“Our new credit-control plan, which 
became effective on January 1, 1930, 
makes provision that: 

“All the purchases billed during the 
month of January not discounted by 
February 10 will become due net on the 
fifteenth day of said month, and they 
are delinquent thereafter. 

“If January purchases are not paid 
in full by the twentieth day of March, 
such delinquency will be reported to the 
Credit Exchange and the customer no- 
tified. If unpaid on April 1, further 
credit will be withdrawn. The Credit 
Exchange will maintain a reporting sys- 
tem of unpaid accounts for the confi- 
dential use of its members. 

“This new plan applies to the print- 
ers and publishers in the states of Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. The wholesale paper 
merchants in Duluth, Minnesota; Su- 
perior and Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Far- 
go, North Dakota; Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota; Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and Omaha, Nebraska, have 
joined in this effort affecting their sales 
within the four states mentioned. 

The reaction to date has been very 
favorable. We have received numerous 
letters commending our action.” 

St. Louis, Missourt, as reported by 
G. C. Hall, president of the Graphic 
Arts Council of St. Louis: “At a recent 
meeting of the council—comprising the 
trade rulers and binders, electrotypers, 
ink and roller manufacturers, paper 
merchants, printers and photoengravers, 
printing-machinery houses, trade com- 
positors, and wax-plate engravers—the 
group decided to place in effect a plan 
to eliminate the evil consequent to over- 
extension of credit. As a result a letter 
was sent out by the executive commit- 
tee to every printer in St. Louis and ad- 
jacent territory, setting forth the new 
policy under which credit will be ex- 
tended by supply houses of St. Louis. 

“Under the St. Louis plan, which 
took effect March 1, 1930, every printer 
is expected to pay his bills promptly 
when due. If any account should run 
more than sixty days after the due date, 
such customer will be sold then only on 
a cash basis. Not wishing to work a 
hardship on any worthy printer who 
may be temporarily embarrassed for 
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cash, the credit committee will make a 
careful investigation of all the circum- 
stances of each case and report as to 
whether or not this account should be 
immediately put upon a cash basis. 

“Those prompt-paying printers who 
discount their bills have very properly 
felt that they were being discriminated 
against in favor of those who have in 
the past been allowed to let their ac- 
counts run for several months. Gener- 
ally the latter type of printer lacks a 
proper knowledge of costs or the prin- 
ciples under which a business should 
be run to be successful, with the conse- 
quence that he makes prices without re- 
lation to costs. Under the St. Louis plan 
every slow-pay printer will receive all 
possible assistance in establishing much 
sounder business principles, the cash- 
basis feature being a last resort.” 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, as reported by 
John L. Richey, secretary and general 
manager of the Cincinnati Association 
of Credit Men.—‘Cincinnati’s plan of 
handling credits for the Fine Paper 
Credit Group was established in June, 
1929, and became effective on Septem- 
ber 1 of that year. Notice was sent to 
each customer of each of the jobbers 
regarding the details of the plan. Every 
fine-paper jobber is a member of the 
group and is operating 100 per cent on 
the plan, which operates as follows: 

“Cash discount is available up to 
and including the fifteenth of the month 
following purchases. On the twenty- 
fifth day of the second month follow- 
ing purchases delinquent customers are 
notified that their credit privileges will 
be withdrawn if their accounts are not 
paid in full by the tenth of the third 
month following purchases. A C. O. D. 
list is prepared and kept strictly up to 
date, names being removed only as these 
accounts are squared up. 

“The first report under the plan, last 
October 10, disclosed $76,206 of past 
due receivables, as against $74,510 of 
past due receivables at February 10 of 
this year, our last publication under the 
plan. Thus we can see approximately 
$1,700 reduction in receivables under 
this plan. This of course does not take 
into consideration the savings on dis- 
counts, as under the plan the matter 
of discount terms is being followed to 
the letter. We find that the respectable 
printers are very much in favor of this 
new plan, and would not go back to the 
old method if they could.” 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, as reported by 
James E. Vaughan, Jr., secretary of the 
Cleveland Association of Credit Men 
(the man who, during his only recently 
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terminated affiliation with the National 
Association of Credit Men, was re- 
sponsible for the installation of print- 
ers’-credit plans in practically all of the 
cities today operating such plans).— 
“The Cleveland plan became effective 
on July 1, 1929. The group operates 
under the close supervision and direc- 
tion of the Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men, the local branch of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
The plan is supported 100 per cent in 
this city. The procedure follows very 
closely along the lines of group opera- 
tion in other cities by local branches of 
the National Association of Credit Men. 

“The results of the Cleveland plan 
are tangible. Over a six months’ period, 
namely, from July 1, 1929, to January 
1, 1930, the time-note indebtedness to 
local members has been reduced 36 per 
cent. Overdue accounts, sixty or more 
days past due, have been reduced ap- 
proximately 40 per cent. 

‘(Member houses and the trade alike 
feel that the plan has made the local 
printer a better business man. Not only 
are Cleveland printers giving more at- 
tention to appraisal of the credit risk 
involved with their present and their 
possible customers, but they are insis- 
tent upon these printing customers com- 
plying with the terms of their purchase 
contract. This speeds up collections for 
the benefit of all units in the chain of 
distribution. It permits a higher rate of 
turnover of receivables and a market re- 
duction in the average number of days 
open accounts are carried—a release of 
frozen capital of substantial amount. 

“Under the old method it was a prac- 
tice of many printers affected by pres- 
ent group procedure to solicit so-called 
fill-in jobs at or below cost to keep their 
plants in continuous operation. They 
now find themselves able to obtain a 
healthier margin of profit on their aver- 
age run of orders without accepting 
unprofitable business and without un- 
usual wear and tear on machinery and 
equipment. The new method also per- 
mits of more intensive sales efforts on 
profitable orders. 

“It is believed that 95 per cent of 
opinion within the Cleveland trade, if 
not more, is in accord and hearty sym- 
pathy with the plan. No valid objections 
to the procedure involved have been 
registered. The only complaints of any 
kind or character have been those forth- 
coming from a few printers who over a 
long period of time have been habitu- 
ally slow, or chronic defaulters, in meet- 
ing their obligations. They therefore 
are averse to any change which denies 
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them the working capital in the form of 
the long-term credit which previously 
was customarily available from their 
supply houses. This class of trade does 
not approve of being put on the same 
equitable basis of credit with the finan- 
cially responsible and qualified printer. 
“Under no circumstances imaginable 
would the local industry return to the 
old order of things, when chaos and un- 
profitable conditions reigned supreme.” 
ToLEDo, Ou10, as reported by George 
;. Cole, executive manager, Toledo As- 
ociation of Credit Men.—‘‘Toledo has 
not as yet completed its organization of 
he paper group. We hope to have this 
sroup completed within a short time.” 
ALTOONA, JOHNSTOWN, PITTSBURGH, 
ind UNIONTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, as re- 
vorted by L. I. MacQueen, executive 
nanager, Credit Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania.—‘“The Fine Paper 
frade Group of the Credit Association 
of Western Pennsylvania consists of six 
paper houses, three of which are very 
large, and the other three complete the 
field of fine-paper merchants in this dis- 
trict. Since we have a 100 per cent rep- 
resentation of supply houses enrolled 
as members of our association, we nat- 
urally have the benefits of unanimous 
action in carrying through the projects 
of this group. The purpose of this com- 
bination is to enable each printer to 
maintain prompt-pay habits through 
terms stipulated by the members. 
“The group was organized last July, 
at which time all customers were noti- 
fied that on September 15 all August 
and prior purchases were due for pay- 
ment on a discount basis, and that be- 
yond that date accounts covering the 
same period were due net until Septem- 
ber 25. All customers were given an 
opportunity to clean up old balances by 
issuing notes, and were allowed an ex- 
tension of time to liquidate the notes. 
“Since that time the plan has proved 
very effective. Any small printer, re- 
gardless of the limited size of his estab- 
lishment, can enjoy the identical credit 
privileges extended to larger organiza- 
tions so long as he settles his obligations 
promptly. If he defaults in payment the 
group takes his case under considera- 
tion, and every effort is made to bring 
about an improvement of the condition. 
‘When the plan was first introduced 
we received letters from a number of 
printers expressing the opinion that the 
plan would be to the advantage of all 
concerned, although one or two entered 
a mild protest, claiming that this ‘com- 
bine’ was un-American in character. 
We explained to these that every printer 
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ONE PRINTER’S 
CREED 


To strive each day to improve 
the craftsmanship—the quality 
of printing—our shop produces. 


To give the best possible printing 
service inexpensively. 

To do all we can to help make 
every job of printing we produce 
pay a profit to the buyer. 


To keep our promises. 


To give each customer his full 
measure of quality and service on 
each job ordered. 


To give more attention to hold- 
ing the good will and business of 
all our old customers than to gain 
new customers. 











From the cover-page display of the house 
magazine of M. P. Basso & Company, 
New York City printing firm 


would be given identical consideration, 
and that it was to their advantage to 
eliminate competition of an unethical 
nature. It was further explained that 
the rehabilitation of a deserving debtor 
could be accomplished only through the 
group action of the association. 
“Below are listed the amounts and 
classifications of receivables of the Fine 
Paper Trade Group, starting with the 
compilation of the list in September: 


Prior 
$16,550 
5,448 
5,429 
6,001 
6,627 


Month Notes 


September 
October 
November 
December 
January 


“These figures are self-explanatory. 
You will notice that the total receiv- 
ables have been reduced $35,000 since 
installation of this form of control.” 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, as reported by 
W. Disney Cole, secretary of the Epes- 
Fitzgerald Paper Company.—‘‘Whole- 
sale fine-paper jobbers here in Virginia 
and the Carolinas have for the past six 
years maintained a Credit Interchange 
Bureau for the exchange of ledger in- 
formation only on customers in the ter- 
ritory served by these jobbers. 

“The plan is worked on the basis of 
each jobber sending in names of six cus- 
tomers on which information is desired. 
These are compiled by the temporary 
chairman of the meeting for that month, 
duplicates being omitted, and the sched- 
ule is mailed to all of the members. Each 
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jobber heads up his credit-information 
card and lists his information on the 
line beside his name, there being a line 
for each member. There is no expense 
or fee in operating this system, and each 
month a different jobber serves as tem- 
porary chairman, so that each may bear 
his portion of the work on the list. 

“Once a month the members assem- 
ble for luncheon, bringing their cards, 
and each in turn calls out his experience 
with the particular customer under dis- 
cussion. The others fill in their cards, 
and thus complete information is se- 
cured on all doubtful customers. This 
in result amounts to the trade experi- 
ence listed by the commercial organiza- 
tions in their trade reports. 

“This plan has been very beneficial, 
both to jobbers and printers, in several 
obvious ways. There is close codpera- 
tion between the paper jobbers as far 
as the exchange of credit information is 
concerned; but our plan does not go any 
farther, each individual jobber handling 
his accounts in accord with the policy 
of his house or the particular circum- 
stances of the case. While this bureau is 
sponsored by the Virginia-Carolina Pa- 
per Trade Association, a member of the 
National Paper Trade Association, we 
have members in the Credit Interchange 
Bureau who are not members of the Na- 
tional Paper Trade Association.” 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, as reported 
by James G. Romer, executive manager 
of the Milwaukee Association of Credit 
Men.—‘The Milwaukee plan of credit 


Thirty 
Days 
$38,080 
27,712 
34,509 
38,403 
23,295 


Sixty 
Days 
$12,766 
5,192 
8,291 
6,535 
4,961 


Ninety 
Days 
$8,097 
3,618 
2,404 
2,661 
6,085 


Total 


$185,048 
158,583 
157,839 
149,853 
130,011 


was initiated by the Wisconsin Fine Pa- 
per Merchants Credit Association on 
January 1, 1930. Its essential details are: 

“Discount of 2 per cent is available 
up to the tenth of the month following 
month of purchase, with five days of 
grace; and bills are sixty days net, with 
fifteen days of grace. When bills are not 
paid within another fifteen days, or a 
total of ninety days beyond month of 
purchase, further credit is withheld un- 
til the accounts are liquidated. In a few 
special cases where extenuating circum- 
stances are explained, the creditor firm 
may at its discretion take a thirty-day 
interest-bearing note. 

“The association, as well as jobbers, 
has been congratulated on this move- 
ment by many of the better-grade print- 
ers in the state of Wisconsin.” 
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The press, watchful with more than the hundred 
eyes of Argus, and strong with yet more than the 
hundred arms of Briareus, not only guards all 
the conquests of civilization, but leads the way 
to future triumphs.—Charles Sumner. 








The tremendous intangible power of the printing press graphically stressed by skilful modern 
photography. The cover of a notable brochure by The Haddon Craftsmen, Camden, New J ersey 

















UR ORGANIZATION, Edwin H. 

Stuart, Incorporated, often 

has proclaimed that it pos- 

sesses an efficient high-speed 

omposing room. Recently we have in- 

talled a non-distribution system which 

supersedes in many respects our previ- 

yus method of handling type. Although 

ihe non-distribution method is only par- 

tially complete, it has already proved 

itself by making possible still greater 

speed in the composing room. By the 

id method we distributed dead type 
forms as follows: 

The chase, quoins, and steel furni- 
ture were placed in the proper recep- 
tacles. Display lines were lifted from 
the ad and placed on a galley with slugs 
on each side of each line so that they 
would not pi. When a galley was full 
of display lines it was placed on a slant 
in the galley rack with a heavy piece 
of stereotype base at the bottom to hold 
the lines in an upright position. Care 
was taken to place on each galley the 
kinds of type that were all located in 
one alley, so that we might reduce com- 
positors’ “walking time” to a minimum. 

By the non-distribution method cuts 
are lifted from the form, and type lines 
larger than thirty-six-point are then re- 
moved, together with those faces not 
available on the machines. Then the 
entire form is slid into the melting pot. 

By the old method six-, eight-, ten-, 
and twelve-point type was dumped un- 
less it was a face not available on the 
machines. By the new method the dis- 
play type as well as the body type is 
immediately discarded. 

By the old method leads and slugs 
were extracted from all dead ads, lined 
up on galleys by apprentice boys, and 
run through the saw to insure accuracy. 
By the new method leads and slugs are 
discarded together with the rest of the 
form. The materialmaker casts our strip 
material so rapidly that it costs less to 
make new leads and slugs than it does 
to rehandle the used material. 

By the old method leads and slugs 
were placed in the master storage bank. 
This bank was seven feet long and four 
feet high. It held a tremendous quan- 
tity of slugs from four to seventy-two 
picas in length, while its brother—an 
exact duplicate—held the same assort- 


An Advertising Printer’s Comments on 
the Benefits of Non-Distribution 






Ons discussion, based on the writer’s actual 
experience in his Pittsburgh plant, offers you tangible facts on 
a subject vital to printshop efficiency. Read it carefully, and 
profit by it x x By EDWIN H. STUART 


ment in leads. The compositor’s service 
slug cases were replenished from this 
master storage bank twice daily, and 
this method of handling leads and slugs 
was admitted by critics to be high speed 
and eminently satisfactory. 

By the new method this master lead- 
and-slug storage bank, which scores of 
technicians, including the honorable edi- 
tor of THE INLAND PRINTER, had ad- 
mired, is rendered obsolete. We are mak- 
ing a new lead-and-slug cabinet on the 
mouth-organ principle. This new cabi- 
net will hold a pile of slugs five feet high 
and a pile of leads three feet high in all 
sizes from four to seventy-two picas. 
All sawing will be eliminated under this 
new plan of operation. The material- 
maker will cut leads and slugs as they 





Border Made on Miterer 


An interesting display of bor- 
ders produced from monotype rule 
with a rotary miterer has been sent 
to THE INLAND PRINTER by L. H. 
McNeil, of Fostoria, Ohio. This 
showing indicates the special pos- 
sibilities in the miterer, and often- 
times the use of this resource may 
provide an appropriate border in 
cases where time is too short to 
permit of ordering the border re- 
quired. The idea should be kept in 
mind by every printer. 
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are cast, and this new cabinet will be 
replenished in the following manner: 

The runner boy from the monotype 
room will visit this new storage cabinet 
with a pencil and a scratchpad in his 
hand. He will not measure the actual 
quantity needed to fill any compart- 
ment—he will estimate it with his eye. 
Inasmuch as the full compartment will 
hold five feet of slugs, two or three 
inches of vacant space will not matter. 
The boy will stand in front of this new 
storage bank and write on his pad as 
follows: two feet of sixteen; three feet 
of twenty-nine; one foot of twelve; 
four feet of forty, and so on. He will 
then adjust his materialmaker, cast the 
required quantity of slugs, and place 
them in the new storage bank. Thus 
the plan releases for productive work a 
two-thirder, who formerly spent about 
half his time cutting slugs. 

By the old method copper and brass 
thin spaces were used for close spacing 
and for perfect justification. Of necessity 
the copper and brass spaces were segre- 
gated from the body type and display 
type and replaced in the space and quad 
cases. This sorting of copper and brass 
thin spaces was a laborious job and a 
sore subject with the apprentice boys. 
Regularly about once a month the super- 
intendent had to get after the lads and 
make them tackle this monotonous task. 

By the new method one-point strip 
lead material is used for the one-point 
spaces and seventy-pound enamel paper 
for the half-point spaces. A liberal sup- 
ply of all the sizes from six- to thirty- 
six-point inclusive in one-point thickness 
and six- to twenty-four-point inclusive 
in the half-point thickness is kept in 
glass fruit jars. We formerly purchased 
the half-point copper spaces from the 
typefounders, and cut our own one- 
point brass. Cutting spaces on a cutter 
to end gage was a time-killing process. 
Now our Mr. Kinnard has attached a 
motor to a cutter which operates at a 
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speed of 400 cuts a minute. The boy 
now sits on a stool and feeds enamel- 
paper strips or one-point lead strips 
through this cutter, and it is so much 
fun that the apprentice boys fight for 
the privilege and take turns at the cut- 
ter. A pint jar can be filled in twenty 
minutes: former time, three hours. 

By the old method we had, let us say 
for example, three cases of eighteen- 
point Caslon. A compositor might have 
three full-page ads to set. He would set 
from one case of eighteen-point until he 
ran out of lower case “a’s,” then set from 
the second case until he ran out of “‘t’s,” 
and then use the third case until he ran 
out of “e’s.” Finally he would stop and 
“sort up”—try to make one good case 
from the three cases. Perhaps he would 
still have insufficient type with which to 
finish the advertisements, in which case 
he would yell for an apprentice boy to 
secure sorts from the storage galleys. 

By the new method we have only one 
case of eighteen-point Caslon. When a 
compositor runs short of any letter he 
reaches around to the storage bank, se- 
cures a box full of letters, and pours the 
needed quantity into the case. This ac- 
tion takes but a few seconds. 

We do considerable printing—having 
a large Kelly, a small Kelly, a Miehle 
vertical, two jobbers, a Cleveland folder, 
a power cutter, and auxiliary binding 
equipment. By the old method bad let- 
ters would get into the press forms in 
spite of every effort to prevent this. Of 
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course, when this happened, the press- 
man would unlock his form, extract the 
bad letter with a pair of tweezers, secure 
a new character from the foreman of the 
composing room, place it in the form, 
plane down his form, relock, and pro- 
ceed. By the new method all display 
type will be new and sharp, requiring a 
minimum of makeready. 

There are many other advantages of 
the non-distribution system, but this ar- 
ticle must be kept within reasonable 
limits. In closing I want to tell of one 
incident wherein the non-distribution 
system functioned in such manner as to 
prove its practical value. 

At the end of an extremely busy week 
we had twenty-one full-page ads, two 
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forty-eight-page books, and approxi- 
mately a hundred galleys of miscella- 
neous dead type for distribution. Under 
ordinary circumstances this would have 
been at least a three-day job for two 
men. One man and two apprentice boys 
disposed of this whole mess of dead type 
in a few hours. This was possible be- 
cause 80 per cent of the dead type was 
set in Kabel and Ultra Bodoni—type 
faces which we are already working on 
the non-distribution plan. We did not 
have a box big enough to hold all this 
metal. The boys simply lifted the cuts 
and shoved the two or three tons of lead 
onto the floor. The next morning the 
porter took it up with a scoop shovel and 
put it into the melting pot. 
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Printing Included in Journalistic Course 
By LOUIS GLICKMAN 


OLLEGE graduates with journalism 
C degrees earned at the University 
of Washington are turning more 

and more to country journalism, a field 
in which a knowledge of printing is in 
every respect as essential as the ability 
to ferret out and write up the news. To 
aid graduates who intend to tackle the 
newspaper game in the wide open spaces, 
the School of Journalism has added 
to its curriculum a compulsory course 
called “Elements of Publishing.” Part 
of the plan of this course is to permit 
the student to examine and familiarize 








A constructive method of telling the passerby. Frank J. Wolf, Denver printer and 
publisher, uses the space on and between his windows to good advertising advantage 








himself with the mechanics of news- 
paper publishing, hence a fully equipped 
laboratory has been established where- 
in the students can delve into the mys- 
teries of publishing much as embryo 
scientists experiment with their various 
compounds and mixtures. 

In one section of the room stands a 
monotype and three linotypes, their 
mechanism thrown open to the gaze of 
curious students. Nearby stands a melt- 
ing pot surrounded by stacks of lead 
pigs and a jumble of slugs. The walls 
are lined with shelves holding cases of 
type in front of which are young men 
and women equipped with composing 
sticks, trying to master the intricacies 
of hand composition. Samples of the 
various type families are available, as 
well as the numerous kinds of paper. 

Also there are cuts—samples ranging 
all the way from old fashioned wood 
cuts to the latest wrinkle in rotagravure 
—for the students to handle and exam- 
ine. Once each term the class makes a 
tour of inspection through a local rota- 
gravure plant, where an official of the 
company offers thorough explanations 
of the various operations. In the room 
next to the laboratory is the university 
printing plant, where the students can 
watch the presses, folders, and stitchers 
and other equipment in operation. 

Since a period of only three months 
is allotted to the course, the laboratory 
does not pretend to transform these 
students into expert printers. It does 
familiarize them with the mechanics of 
publishing enough to enable them to 
read proof, edit copy, and prepare lay- 
outs and specifications intelligently. 








Let the Proof Press Assist You in Changing 
Orders From One Color to Two 


ANY printing establishments 
look upon the proof press 
and the taking of proofs as 

“ a necessary evil, something 
9 be avoided as much as possible; and 
vet the proof press may be made the 
means of selling many two-color jobs 
that could not otherwise be sold. When 
Mr. Jones, who has just recently opened 
up a sign-painting studio in the neigh- 
borhood, comes into your office with 
manuscript copy for a brand-new letter- 
head and requests a quotation, how do 
ou conduct the transaction? 

You select from your specimen files 
several samples of letterheads printed in 
one and two colors and show them to 
Mr. Jones. He, we will say, chooses a 
one-color heading, the style of which 
appeals to him, and requests you to give 
him a quotation on 2,000 letterheads of 
like quality with envelopes to match. 
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If you are on the alert you will natu- 
rally reason that here is an opportunity 
to sell a two-color job. Sign painters 
deal in colors, and it is therefore not 
only appropriate but advisable to have 
their printing done in two or even three 
colors. On that theory you estimate the 
job in both one and two colors and give 
Mr. Jones the result of your figures. 

After a brief discussion, in which you 
fail for some reason or other—usually 
because of the added cost—to convince 
him of the advisability of a two-color 
letterhead, you content yourself with 
his order for a one-color job, and prom- 
ise to have a proof the following day at 
ten o’clock when he calls. 

When Mr. Jones has gone on his way 
you proceed, in good humor, to enter 
the specifications for his order on a job 
ticket until you reach the line on which 
you are to designate the color or colors, 


as the case may be. Here gloom over- 
takes you. Why? Because you know 
full well that the added attractiveness 
of two colors means more to Mr. Jones 
than the difference in price. You real- 
ize, too, that you are losing the extra 
profit to be gained through the selling 
of a two-color job. 

Did it ever occur to you on such an 
occasion that you still have another ace 
in the hole, another big chance of con- 
vincing Mr. Jones that he should have 
a two-color letterhead? Probably not; 
but you have. The ace in the hole is the 
proof in two colors—and the time to 
turn it up is when Mr. Jones calls on 
the following day. 

When you have dispensed with the 
matter of writing your instructions on 
the job ticket, turn it over to the fore- 
man or compositor who is to set the 
job, tell him you want it so arranged 
































PENELOPE AND THE FUNERAL ROBE OF LAERTES 


— whose beauty was one of character, married Ulysses. They had enjoyed 
their union but a year when Ulysses was called to the Trojan War During his 
tong absence, Penelope was importuned by many suitors. Artfully she told them she 
would choose just so soon as she had finished the funeral robe of Laertas, the deceased 
father of Ulysses. During the day she worked on the robe, but in the night she undid 
the work of the day. 9 PENELOPE purposely dissipated the handwork of many days 
Without purpose and becouse we live in a speed-drunk era that demands such 
sacrifices, the accumulations of many days of hard labor are sometimes lost in a 
moment through the cost of one accident Unnecessary for in sound Casualty 
insurance we find protection against such costs compensation for injuries 

a solid guard against these excess expenses eating into our earned reserves 
9 STANDARD has had 45 years of experience in providing such protection 

backs every policy with assets of $25,000,000 and coast to coast claim service. 


Any reliable agent or broker can supply you with STANDARD Insurance, 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


G I McCredie, Monoger Detroit Branch Office 1132 Buh! Bidg Rondolph 2828 














PENELOPE AND THE FUNERAL ROBE OF LAERTES 


_— whose beauty was one of character, married Ulysses They had enjoyed 
their union but a year when Ulysses was called to the Trojan War During his 
long absence, Penelope was importuned by many suitors. Artfully she told them she 
would choose just so soon as she had finished the funeral robe of Laertas, the deceased 
father of Ulysses. During the day she worked on the robe, but in the night she undid 
the work of the day. J PENELOPE purposely dissipated the handwork of many days 
Without purpose and because we live in a speed-drunk era that demands such 
sacrifices, the accumulations of many days of hard labor are sometimes lost in a 
moment through the cost of one accident Unnecessary, for in sound Casualty 
Insurance we find protection against such costs compensation for injuries 

a solid guard against these excess expenses eating into our earned reserves 
9 STANDARD has had 45 years of experience in providing such protection 

backs every policy with assets of $25,000,000 and coast to coast claim service 


Any reliable agent or broker can supply you with STANDARD Insurance. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


G | MeCredie. Manager Detroit Branch Office 1132 Bun! Bldg Randolph 2823 











The advantages which are to be derived through the use of an extra color could scarcely be more effectively demonstrated than 
by a comparison of the circular reproduced above, first in black only and then with red added to the illustration 
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that it may be printed in either one or 
two colors, and have him take final 
proofs in both one and two colors. 

The next day, when Mr. Jones calls, 
first show him the one-color proof. 
When Jones has had sufficient time in 
which to read it, hand him the two- 
color proof for comparison. Seven out 
of ten times, providing your compositor 
has used good judgment in the setting 
of the composition and selection of 
colors, your customer’s reaction will be 
instantaneously in favor of the two- 
color job. By this simple method the 
writer has, times without number, sold 
clients two-color printing when it was 
the customers’ intention that the jobs 
be printed in only one color. 

Since some customers have very defi- 
nite ideas about what they want when 
ordering printing—or think they have 
—and because “seeing is believing,” it 
is not always advisable to mention the 
matter of colors when accepting their 
orders. Telling does not always result 
in selling. The best way to convince 
some individuals is to show them. The 
printer’s proof carries a conviction of 
which spoken words are incapable. 

The average job can be proofed on 
the proof press in both one and two 
colors without adding to the cost of 
production more than fifty cents a job. 
Assuming good judgment on the part 
of your compositor, you should be suc- 
cessful in at least seven out of ten at- 
tempts to sell two- or even three-color 
printing by the stated method, which 
will more than compensate you for the 
loss of time occasioned by the three 
unsuccessful attempts. Then, too, the 
printer should consider that whenever 
he has sold a client two-color printing 
by this method he has laid the founda- 
tion for a better customer—better be- 
cause he will be better satisfied, and 
better from the standpoint of profit to 
be gained from repeat orders. 

Printers can profit by copying the 
selling ideas of haberdashers. Just how 
many times have you walked into a 
haberdashery with the sole intention of 
buying a single shirt, and yet, before 
coming out, have purchased a tie to 
match? He’s a poor salesman who fails 
to show and sell you, seven out of ten 
times, a tie that was made especially to 
be worn with the particular shirt you 
selected. Oftentimes you will be shown 
—and sold—additional items to match, 
socks, handkerchiefs, and the like. 

And another opportunity to increase 
printing sales that is overlooked quite 
often is the promotion of printed let- 
terhead second sheets. In truth, com- 
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paratively few printers have these for 
their own use. Attractively printed sec- 
ond sheets enhance the stationery of 
any firm, and many novel ways of treat- 
ing the composition are open to the 
printer. It is, of course, imperative that 
the wording be very limited. 

Since there is usually not more than 
fifteen minutes’ time involved in the 
setting and proofing of such headings, 
the printer will find it both advisable 














We can't promise that your 
sales volume would double 
by its use, neither should the 
varied hues of the artist's 
palette be required on every 
printed piece » but » may we 
suggest that there is some 
little message that you would 
like to “get across” thet 
would receive a bit more 
favorable attention by the 
use of COLOR @ @. 
Our art and layout depart- 


ment will gladly assist you. 


THE HAMILTON PRESS 
58 STONE STREET » NEW YORK 


16 Continuous Hours Without Overtime Charges 




















This blotter, originally printed in red, yel- 
low, and black, effectively promotes the idea 
of employing more color in printing 


and profitable to submit proofs of sug- 
gested arrangements without first hav- 
ing secured the customer’s order for 
them. Whenever you have secured a 
client’s order for 2,000 or more two- or 
three-color letterheads you should en- 
deavor to sell him 500 or more second 
sheets to match. In almost all instances 
they should be printed in a light color. 

When I stated that the average job 
could be proofed in both one and two 
colors without adding to the cost of 
production more than fifty cents a job, 
1 had in mind this method: 

Where only initials or single lines are 
to be printed in color, ink the whole 
form in the regular manner. Lift with 
tweezers the initials or lines that are to 
go in color, and wipe clean with a small 
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rag kept handy for this purpose. Apply 
colored ink with your finger-tip after 
daubing on a smooth card in several 
spots so as to get the right amount on 
your finger. Quite frequently space will 
permit the wiping and inking of single 
lines without lifting them up. Intricate 
forms containing rulework should be 
separated on the galley and then inked, 
after which they can be reassembled 
and tied up. While inking they may be 
held by bracing with metal furniture. 

Some offices use brayers and others 
employ small pieces of roller composi- 
tion for inking color forms, but for the 
average job not requiring a very large 
amount of ink I find the method ex- 
plained above the most practical and 
time-saving. Many printers actually 
make a mess of things when taking a 
color proof of the simplest kind, and 
frequently waste many minutes of valu- 
able time. A little practice in applying 
ink by means of the finger-tip from a 
smooth piece of card stock—which can 
be thrown away after using—will sur- 
prise even the most skeptical as to the 
ease of pulling color proofs. 

The reader has of course noted that 
in relating the hypothetical case of Mr. 
Jones I have neglected to mention any- 
thing about announcements, business 
cards, billheads or statements, etc. It 
is assumed that the printer would sug- 
gest these items to a client who had 
just recently started in business. The 
same procedure may also be employed 
in selling him two-color announcements 
and business cards. But do not overdo 
this method of selling two-color work. 

The successful printer never sells a 
customer something that is not for his 
best interest. He diagnoses his custo- 
mers’ problems just as a doctor does 
his patients’ ills. The real purpose of 
this article is to point out a method by 
which you may overcome the loss of 
many two-color jobs that rightfully be- 
long to you. The writer offers the idea 
embodied in this article not as a theory 
but rather as a practical example of 
what has and can be done with the as- 
sistance of the proof press. 

In conclusion I wish to qualify the 
statément made in this article pertain- 
ing to the setting of forms to be run in 
either one or two colors. I am not un- 
mindful of the advantage to be gained 
by knowing definitely in the beginning 
whether or not a job is to be printed in 
one or more colors. However, a com- 
positor who has good taste will not ex- 
perience any great amount of difficulty 
in setting jobs “flexible” enough to be 
printed in either one or two colors. 





The Life-Story of Aloysius Sapp, Printer— 
More Accommodating Than Affluent 


LoysIus Sapp was a bright young 
man, mechanically speaking. 
Craftsmanship was his middle 
name. His skill at presswork 

was positively uncanny, and as for set- 
ting type—well, the way he handled a 
stick you would think that he’d played 
with type in his cradle. Aloysius could 
mix ink with more finesse than a college 
boy could mix a cocktail, and the way 
he could manicure booklets with a paper 
cutter was nobody’s business. In short, 
Aloysius Sapp was without doubt one 
of the world’s most illustrious examples 
of an all-around man. 

In addition to this he was ambitious, 
and, being bright (mechanically speak- 
ing) and ambitious, Aloysius decided 
that the place for him to be was in busi- 
ness for himself. So it came to pass that 
he gave up his job as foreman of the 
Suksess Printing Company and, after 
convincing a few supply houses that he 
knew his quoins and galley-racks, Aloy- 
sius found himself lord (with the 
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he finally had to give the tickets away. 
This wiped out all the profit he had 
made on the job, but of course this was 
just one of the breaks of business—bet- 
ter luck next time. 

Well, he hadn’t done any too well as 
yet, but things were looking brighter 
now, for he had had a call from the 
Knutanbolt Manufacturing Company 
to make up a dummy for its new cata- 
log and submit a price on a year’s sup- 
ply. Aloysius worked pretty hard on 
that dummy, and, even if it did take 
up the time that he should have used 
getting out his bills, it was worth it, for 
the dummy was not only a clever idea 
but it was artistically prepared. He felt 
sure that he would land the job and 
that at last things would be coming his 
way, and he was pretty optimistic when 
the purchasing agent took his dummy 
and marked down his price and then 
told Aloysius he would let him hear 
from him as soon as possible. 


Either that purchasing agent lost his 
voice or his phone got out of order, for 
several weeks went by without a word 
from him. Aloysius had just decided to 
get in touch with this man again when 
one day, quite by accident, he noticed 
a rather familiar object of printing in 
the waste basket at the local post office. 
Aloysius picked it up. Sure enough, it 
was a nicely printed catalog made up 
exactly like the dummy he had submit- 
ted. The only thing wrong with it was 
that it bore the imprint of one of Aloy- 
sius Sapp’s competitors. 

Well, you can bet Aloysius was pretty 
sore when he realized how that blan- 
kety-blank purchasing agent sure had 
slipped one over on him. He’d tell him 
a thing or two. He did. He went right 
out to that factory and let the man 
know just what he thought of him, and, 
although two presses in his shop were 
standing because Aloysius wasn’t there 
to cut the stock for them, still he had 
the satisfaction of letting that fel- 








exception of a few notes to pay) 
of all he surveyed in a brand-new 
printing establishment. 

Having laid in quite a supply 
of equipment, Aloysius then pro- 
ceeded to join the Ancient Order 
of Elephants’ Ears, the Loyal 
Brotherhood of Collar Button 
Hunters, and the Mutual Admira- 
tion Society. For, meditated he, 
eventually all these organizations 
would need some printing, and 
when they did he, being a mem- 
ber, would have the first crack at 
the work involved. 

Well, his judgment in this mat- 
ter was certainly correct. In less 
time than it takes to drop a brayer 
into a roller carriage, sure enough 
the treasurer of the brotherhood 
presented Aloysius with an order 
of a thousand tickets for a raffle 
they were going to hold. Being a 
loyal brother, Aloysius didn’t of- 
fer any resistance when the treas- 
urer suggested that he buy at least 
twenty of the tickets to resell 











. into which pours a ceaseless stream of 


rumors, facts, fancies, guesses” 
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low know where he got off. 

By working nights and holi- 
days, and taking time off only for 
his mother-in-law’s funeral, Aloy- 
sius finally managed to get all his 
notes paid up—but he did not 
seem to be getting anywhere with 
his business. He knew that he did 
good work because the purchas- 
ing agent of Berg Brothers told 
him that that order of two-color 
circulars he had rushed out for 
them when their own private shop 
was busy was a fine piece of work. 
He knew, too, that his prices were 
low, because he always made it 
a point to drop his figure a few 
dollars beneath his competitors’ 
whenever he could find out what 
price they had put in. 

And yet his business did not 
seem to prosper. As far as Aloy- 
sius was concerned, there was 
something rotten in Denmark be- 
sides fish. Perhaps the way he was 
running things had something to 
do with it, but he was doing the 

















among his friends. He had a little 
trouble trying to do this, as most 
of his time was taken up trying to 
run his business, and in the end 


The quotation is from an article by H. F. Harrington, 
director of the Medill School of Journalism, Northwest- 
ern University, which appeared in the January issue of 
The Rotarian, from which the illustration is reproduced 


best he could. It seemed to him 
that he had heard somebody back 
in the Suksess Company mention 
something regarding textbooks on 
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printshop management, and he thought 
he recalled an advertisement in a paper 
somewhere in regard to a special cost- 
accounting course for printers in a local 
night school; but that was just a lot of 
stuff you needed when you grew big like 
the Suksess plant. Besides, how was a 
guy to find any time for that kind of 
bunk when he had to spend his nights 
putting away leads from forms he had 
broken up during the day? 

Along about this time Aloysius be- 
gan to take an inventory of his custom- 
ers to see if he could find out why he 
wasn’t making any profit on their work. 
As far as he could see the list was all 
right, with a few exceptions like Blotz 
& Blotz, who always had so blamed 
many alterations from copy on their 
forms that he had a tough time making 
ends meet on their work. If he could 
only collect for these alterations every- 
thing would be okay, but it was pretty 
hard getting anything extra out of a 
customer after giving him a price. 
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Then there was the Krump Company, 
which had a bad habit of calling up in 
a hurry and asking for a partial deliv- 
ery on about every second job he did 
for this firm. These partial deliveries 
sort of knocked the spots out of his 
profit, but a man must be accommodat- 
ing if he expects to hold his customers. 

If only he could charge for the proofs 
that Whitney, Incorporated, asked on 
all its jobs he might do pretty well on 
that work, but of course they wouldn’t 
understand about being charged for a 
proof, and he wasn’t going to take any 
chances on losing the work. 

And thus things went on in the life of 
Aloysius Sapp, printer. He worked hard 
and faithfully at his craft until at last 
old age forced him to lay down forever 
his bodkin and ink-spade. 

We see him now, the tired old man, 
with his friends and loved ones gathered 
around to see him off on his last long 
run. Aloysius stirs feebly on his bed 
and his lips part in an attempt to speak. 








HeE.LL-Box Harry SAys— 


When a drum cylinder pressman 
falls down on the job the boss tells him 
to “beat it.” 


To get results an advertiser must 
play the right tune on his house-organ. 


Type can have its face condensed 
or extended without the aid of a plas- 
tic surgeon. 


In the /ong run short count on long 
runs doesn’t pay. 


Did you hear about the printer’s 
devil so dumb he thought a trade plant 
was a place for swapping machinery? 


Then there was the Scotch printer 
specializing in close register work. 


The only way to make some feeders 
“get a move on” is to put the skids 
under them. 


In the old days a foreman often 
found a compo and his cases both full. 


The other day a lino slug fell out of 
the press bed and broke two ribs. 


Of all sad words of tongue or pen 


Behold the saddest of them all: 
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That cause a printer worry, 


“We need these in a hurry.” 
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“There ain’t—,” comes in faint whis- 
per, with the watchers at the bedside 
straining every nerve. “There ain’t—,” 
the words come with an effort; is this 
to be a last request or perhaps a bit of 
advice for posterity? And then at last 
the potent message is out: ‘“There ain’t 


no money in the printing business!” 
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Why Not Boil ’em in Oil? 


By ROBERT C. SHIMMIN 


People who wait until the job is set 
up, printed, and bound, and then re- 
mark, ‘“There’s a boner here!” 

Salesmen who say: “Of course this is 
only a rough proof. It will look ever so 
much better on different stock.” 

The boss who says, “Well, of course 
we can take the job at that price, but 
we're going to lose money on it.” 

The lady author who says: “Of course 
my book was done in a hurry. There 
may be a few grammatical errors and 
spelling mistakes, but then, your man 
can catch them when he sets it up.” 

The girl in the office who says: “Well, 
I’m pretty sure they got that cut. Seems 
to me somebody called for it, but I don’t 
seem to find a signature.” 

The printer who promises the job for 
Friday, but doesn’t say which Friday. 

The compositor who throws in the 
only job you wanted kept standing. 

The salesman who puts “Rush!” on 
every job ticket. 

The new bindery girl who remarks, 
“That’s funny—all these booklets start 
with page 23.” 

The pressfeeder who makes impres- 
sions for Mr. Bertillon on all his jobs. 

The customer who says: “I am not 
quite sure what I do want. You might 
make me up three or four proofs, and 
I'll choose the one I like the best.” 
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A Century-Old Printshop 


The A. H. Pugh Printing Company, 
founded in Cincinnati in 1830, has been 
added to the list of that city’s firms 
which have exceeded the century mark 
of their existence. It was operated by 
Achilles Pugh I for forty-six years, when 
at his death his son, Achilles H. Pugh II, 
became president of the company. He 
died in 1912, and the firm is now headed 
by the grandson, Achilles H. Pugh III. 

Because it published an anti-slavery 
paper this printshop was completely 
wrecked by a mob on July 30, 1836. 
Achilles Pugh I left Cincinnati, but re- 
turned later and again started his plant, 
and it has continued ever since. 





Soliciting the Man at the Top May Aid 
in Selling Printing Farther Down 


T IS PROBABLY true, as one leading 
Chicago printer wrote recently: 
‘Anybody may buy printing in the 
average business concern from the 

night watchman to the president. Our 
salesmen never are surprised when they 
ure told to see the second or third assist- 
ant shop superintendent.” Years of ex- 
perience in printing-service selling has 
proved one point—that it is safer to be- 
cin selling high than it is low. By this I 
inean that really important accounts are 
more surely won where the salesman can 
contrive to reach an official—the higher 
the better—right at the beginning. Even 
where he eventually has to climb down 
the ladder to the assistant advertising 
manager or the sales-promotion man, he 
will find the going better than where he 
begins at the bottom and works up. 

During 1927 the crack salesman for a 
Boston job house listed a dozen large 
catalog and booklet accounts. He got 
the names of the higher-ups. He knew 
full well that in most cases he would be 
referred straightway to the man lower 
down. He expected it. But he felt that 
starting at the top would at least have 
some novelty and might prove to be the 
most effective in the end. The big job 
was to see the big men on matters ordi- 
narily considered strictly routine. This 
printing salesman worked it thus: 

He selected outstanding samples of 
color jobs done by his shop, put them in 
the best envelopes in stock, and enclosed 
a personal letter addressed to the presi- 
dent or vice-president, as the case might 
be. He took this envelope, unsealed, to 
the desk girl, and merely stated that he 
“had something to deliver to Mr. Blank 
in person.” He met the usual number of 
difficulties in getting by the door: “Can’t 
we pass it on to Mr. Blank?” or, “Mr. 
Blank isn’t in now.” 

Apologetically he stated that he was 
to deliver the parcel personally, and said 
he would return. He carried off the en- 
velope with him, and in a day or two 
made another attempt. In a surprisingly 
large number of cases this method of ap- 
proach actually got him into the room 
of the official he wanted to see. Once in, 
he worked as follows: 

“Mr. Blank,” he said, “the president 
of our company, Mr. Dash, asked me to 


Lo YOU always call on the printing buyer? 
Here’s a successful printing salesman who advises going right to 
the head of the organization and working down. Why not test 
this method? x x By S. K. HARGIS 


drop in and leave with you a catalog 
sample we turned out this fall for the 
Central Company. The reason is that it 
so nearly approaches what you people 
are interested in.” At this point the 
salesman opened up the envelope and 
pulled out the exhibit, placed it before 
Mr. Blank, and began turning the pages, 
talking as he did so in a way to lead Mr. 
Blank’s mind away from the intrusion 
and onto the catalog. 

In a great many cases Mr. Blank said, 
“You'll have to see our Mr. Soandso. He 
has charge of all our printing.” That’s 
exactly what the salesman expected Mr. 
Blank to say. But he sparred for inter- 
est and attention. Once he secured it, he 
came back with this: 

“You really agree that this is excel- 
lent work, don’t you, Mr. Blank? Some- 
thing like you people ought to have on 
the next job you are planning?” 

Mr. Blank usually agreed that the 
sample seemed in line with their ideas. 

“Well, I will see Mr. Soandso at once 
and talk it over with him. Thank you!” 


~ * * 


A COPY IDEA * * * 





The Kind of Printing 
for You to Buy 


“You,” said Demosthenes to his 
great rival orator, Aeschines, “make 
them say, ‘How well he speaks’; I 
make them say, ‘Let us march 
against Philip!’ ” 

And so it is with printing and ad- 
vertising. Too often an advertise- 
ment uses up all its space in being 
clever and smart, so that there’s 
none left for selling talk. 

We specialize in the kind of print- 
ing that makes people say, “Let’s 
buy that!” instead of the kind that 
makes them say, “Isn’t this smart!” 











An advertisement by Haigh & Haigh, 
printing company of Toledo, Ohio 


The salesman’s next step was to give 
Mr. Blank a few telling facts about the 
shop and impress upon him the sales- 
man’s name and his firm’s name. And he 
left the catalog on the big man’s desk. 

The next day, or even on the same 
day, the man lower down, Mr. Soandso, 
was approached. The salesman handled 
this solicitation as follows: 

“Mr. Soandso, Mr. Blank has been 
looking over the catalog job we did for 
the Central Company recently, and he 
seemed to be much impressed with the 
quality of the work. I left his copy on 
his desk, but I have another one here for 
you.” And then there followed the regu- 
lar canvass as to prices, quality of work, 
and service. The impression made on 
Mr. Soandso by such an approach natur- 
ally was favorable. 

There was not the slightest misrepre- 
sentation, as the salesman carefully 
stayed within the limits of truth. What 
he secured was an open mind on the part 
of Mr. Soandso, the printing buyer, who 
as likely as not might see the Central 
catalog lying on his superior’s desk the 
next time he entered the room. As a re- 
sult of this system of selling from the top 
down, this job-house printing salesman 
has hung up a genuine record in Boston 
during the last two years. 

The important thing is to be as un- 
obtrusive as possible in going after the 
higher-ups. As previously stated by an- 
other, anybody may be found to be the 
buyer of printing in the large commer- 
cial concerns. The degree of authority in 
all such matters varies to a vast extent. 

This writer actually sold one of the 
biggest, jobs in Brooklyn last year, and 
the whole deal was handled by the assist- 
ant superintendent of the factory. The 
cases where presidents of corporations 
personally buy printing are legion in the 
files of any large job house. 

While the advertising manager or the 
sales-promotion manager is the actual 
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contact man in many cases, he may not 
and often does not have any great au- 
thority in placing business. He is to be 
considered merely as an important fac- 
tor. The purchasing agent appears on 
many scenes before a big job is closed. 
The treasurer is seldom just a bystander. 

It is most improbable that any large 
printing order is given out in a large con- 
cern without the eventual concurrence 
of the higher-ups. At least that has been 
my experience. Where some special ef- 
fort is made to sell the man higher up 
first, it is quite natural that sales resist- 
ance should be lessened. But where you 
first sell the little fellow you have to de- 
pend upon him to fight your battle when 
it comes to the man higher up. And that 
is too shaky a situation. 

The question might very naturally be 
asked, Doesn’t this method tend to an- 
tagonize the man lower down? Every- 
thing depends upon your way of going 
about it. The method used in Boston 
lessened this risk because the implica- 
tion was that Mr. Blank was personally 
interested in a certain job and that he 
was a party to the call of the salesman. 
Where no favorable reaction was se- 
cured from the man higher up, the sales- 
man had very little choice in the matter 
—he had to begin at the bottom. But 
over half of the approaches made in this 
fashion resulted in a favorable interview 
with the president. 

In many cases you will be shunted 
off to the assistant to the president or his 
secretary, but that is merely a natural 
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hazard of the work. Important men in 
the commercial world are only hard to 
see where the salesman uses ordinary 
high-pressure tactics. A call made with 
a purpose such as that described above 
seldom results in a turndown. To ap- 
proach such a man with a request that 
he turn over his firm’s printing to you 
because you deserve it is not apt to get 
more than a curt suggestion that you see 
the purchasing agent on the matter! 
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Nothing is so valuable in selling im- 
portant jobs as a favorable attitude on 
the part of the man at the top. Even to 
carry a portfolio full of samples with 
you to Mr. Blank’s office would defeat 
the very purpose of the call. One out- 
standing and relevant job is enough. 
The letter may be enclosed or not, as 
one may choose. It does serve as a re- 
minder of the printing firm’s name and 
location if it is clipped to the sample. 


>——1 AGO 


Elmer Hoffman Became a Printer Despite 
Incredible Physical Handicaps 


. JEALTHY printers who mourn the 
H hardships they think are con- 
nected with printing should 
pause to consider the careers of printers 
handicapped by serious physical infir- 
mities. For instance, there is Elmer 
Hoffman, of Amherst, Ohio, whose story 
is graphically told by Moses Ranney of 
the Lorain (Ohio) Journal. 

At the age of ten Elmer Hoffman 
underwent a siege of sickness which de- 
prived him of the use of his lower limbs 
and also prevented the full use of his 
arms. That condition has continued for 
the last fifteen years, and he still suf- 
fers this handicap which to so many 
men would appear a complete bar to 
printing activities. 

Facing the situation with all the cour- 
age he could muster, young Hoffman 
realized that he must educate himself in 
some field. After learning to operate a 
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Elmer Hoffman, who has established a modest but successful printing business 
despite what most men would look upon as insuperable physical handicaps 














typewriter he established a typing ser- 
vice, and secured orders to type manu- 
scripts for writers all over the country. 
The boy became more ambitious, and 
turned his eyes toward the printing in- 
dustry. At last he ordered a small hand 
press and some type. 

What a gigantic task that first type 
form must have seemed! This would- 
be printer knew absolutely not a thing 
about the business, but this first job, 
the announcement of his new enterprise, 
must not be evidence of his ignorance! 
Finally the announcements were sent 
out, and the business man who re- 
sponded with the first order is today 
still buying printing from Hoffman. 

The youth at first printed only cards, 
tickets, and other small orders. But he 
was constantly reading to improve his 
skill and knowledge, and today he can 
produce wedding announcements, let- 
terheads, folders, and almost any other 
job of printing. His press runs average 
between 5,000 and 10,000, the largest 
so far having been 24,000 impressions. 
This record is more remarkable when 
one considers that Hoffman has been a 
printer for only three years. 

This courageous printer is busy prac- 
tically the year around, and during the 
holiday season he often calls upon his 
father for help in getting out rush jobs. 
The entire plant is located in Hoffman’s 
bedroom, in the home of his parents at 
540 Jackson Street. Within the last year 
the flow of orders has been increasing 
so rapidly that Hoffman plans to re- 
place the hand press with an automatic. 

For his successful effort to establish 
himself in the printing industry Elmer 
Hoffman has earned the cordial com- 
mendation of all right-minded printers. 
He is an example toward which every 
able-bodied printer should look when 
orders are slow and optimism is at a low 
ebb. Hoffman’s career should make one 
say, “Why, my troubles are nothing!” 








Back to Typographic Normalcy—While the 
Freakish Fonts Drowse in Their Cases 


NOME four years ago a large group 
of representative American hotel 
men toured Europe. They wanted 

' to see how the foreign hotels 
succeeded in extracting so much money 
from American travelers. These same 
foreign hotels prepared a most elabo- 
rate reception program for them, and 
the visitors were dined and wined and 
received all over Europe with the best 
Europe had to offer. One of those who 
crossed happens to be an old-time friend 
of mine, and he told me that about 
three million dollars was expended in 
taking care of not exceeding two hun- 
dred American bonifaces. 

Incidentally, the comparison between 
American and European comfort in 
hotel accommodations was brought out 
when my friend was taken to his room 
on his arrival in a large Austrian city. 
The room was very elaborate in its 
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printing was good, some of the color- 
work was exquisite; but the Parisian 
program was an explosion of pot-bellied, 
twisted characters which caused me to 
remark, when I saw it, that this French 
style would probably be imitated in 
the United States a little later. 

So it happened. Our imitative drafts- 
men and designers and typemakers im- 
mediately became pot-bellied and they 
worked for the interests of the ink men, 
if not for the beauty and advantage of 
those who use the printed word for any 
proper purpose. I need not here detail 
the way in which American artists and 
typefounders designed type faces on the 
Parisian basis, and also on the basis of 
old American specimen books at which 
I used to look with awe as well as dis- 
gust more than sixty years ago. They 
got away with this craze for illegible 
ugliness, and actually printers other- 


wise sane purchased these abominations 
and spread them all over commercial 
magazine pages, newspaper advertising, 
and the like. American hotels, however, 
have not imitated bathtubless models 
seen in Paris and elsewhere! 

But anyone may now have noted that 
in this country the freak-lettering craze 
is subsiding. It is very good news to say 
that it has subsided almost entirely 
abroad. Each week I read three Eng- 
lish periodicals, and each month I re- 
ceive German and French magazines of 
the highest class. I have therefore up- 
to-the-minute evidence that sanity is 
returning, and that no longer are my 
eyes to be assaulted by departures from 
sanity in letters. We may now safely 
imitate simplicity, beauty, legibility. 

I presume I ought to be very grate- 
ful that one iniquity did not return: 
The use of curved and twisted rule orna- 
ments. Possibly, if I may make 





appointments and decorations, 
so far as appearance went. There 
was a reception room, or parlor, 
and a bedroom. Looking around, 
my friend said inquiringly, “And 
the bathroom?” He was told 
that there was no bath. Then 
his questioning eye looked for 
the basin and pitcher which he 
at least expected. Modestly in- 
quiring about these presumably 
important adjuncts, the smiling 
conductor took him to a large 
room where a long row of indi- 
vidually grouped, towels, basins, 
and pitchers appeared. Putting 
his hand on one of these sani- 
tary-appliance groups, the hotel 
man said, “This is yours so long 
as you are with us!” 

But this is not to be a story 
of the European bathrooms, but 
rather of European printing of 
what one might term the best 
commercial type. In each city 
the visitors were given printed 
programs. My friend brought 
with him more than a hundred 
such pieces, and examination 
of them was amazingly inter- 
esting, because it was a cross- 
section of European commercial 
printing of the best type at that 
time—about 1925. Some of the 





Welcome, O. F. Art! 


“Old-Fashioned Art Replaces Cubist School at Art 
Institute.””—Headline pertaining to the annual exhibit 
by Chicago artists. 


Old-fashioned paintings, but looking brand new, 
Pictures in which not a line is askew, 
Portraits of humans, not freaks from the zoo— 
Gone are the nightmares which made us cry 


“Whew!” 


Studies of damsels who look sweet and kind, 
Also of kiddies—the good sort that mind— 
Cows in green clover, not puddles of ink. 
Gamboling lambkins—not one tinted pink! 
Houses ne’er leaning on verge of collapse 
(Cubist abodes were fit only for saps) ; 
Landscapes not looking like platters of hash, 
“Still life” effects that don’t kick like still mash. 


“Mother and Child”—'tis a subject sublime! 
Here’s “Sunday Morning”! But one hasn’t time 
For naming the titles of all on display; 

Do check your rubbers and see ’em today! 
Old-fashioned paintings and old-fashioned skill! 
Weird color daubers have met a bad spill. 
Of modernist wahoo we’ve all had our fill, 
Old-fashioned art is an up-to-date thrill! 


—Gene Morgan in the Hit or Miss 
Column of the Chicago “Daily News” 





an observation so cynical, we 
failed to take up these abomina- 
tions, on which as a young com- 
positor I used up many poorly 
paid hours, chiefly because they 
were not in the foreign prints we 
have all too slavishly imitated! 

Its projectors frankly admit 
that the new publication For- 
tune is the most beautiful mag- 
azine issued in America. This 
declaration having been made 
in advance, I confess to having 
gone over the first number with 
a little initial prejudice, but this 
was soon dissipated because of 
the originality and sheer beauty 
of the product. Typographically 
good colorwork is seen in the 
advertising, and wherever it is 
possible it is done on uncoated 
paper which has not felt injuri- 
ously the squeeze of the calen- 
der rolls. The text, which is also 
on uncoated paper, is illustrated 
very freely with daring photo- 
graphs. (I may properly use 
that word when I look at the 
headpiece of the first article, in 
which an astonishing photo- 
graph has drawn a decorative 
thought from the crowded backs 
of a drove of hogs!) All these 
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illustrations in the text are produced in 
the offset, and the offset colorwork is 
almost satisfying. Respect is shown for 
the printer, however, in double print- 
ing, so that the twelve-point text type 
is printed typographically, although in 
the same color as the offset illustra- 
tions. Inside the covers (and these are 
of particularly distinguished design and 
execution, especially the Marmon ad- 
vertisement on the third page) I find 
184 pages, 11 by 14 inches in size. 

But here is the pleasing and some- 
what surprising feature: Nowhere in 
this extremely daring, modern, origi- 
nally designed, and markedly attractive 
presentation is there any use of the 
type abominations about which I have 
declaimed above. The only yielding, if 
it is that, to modernism is in the wise 
use here and there of gothic faces or 
their near equivalent, and this is the 
single desirable remainder of the sub- 
siding craze for imitation which has 
brought about the writing of this arti- 
cle. Most of the advertising seen in this 
superb American production stays close 
to the classical in letters used, whether 
typographic or drawn. 

Several months ago I exploded in an- 
other periodical against this abnormal 
lettering spasm, and was promptly and 
vigorously “jumped on” by one of the 
perpetrators of these typographic and 
designing iniquities. Naturally I had a 
good comeback. While it was reaching 
him time was passing, and it was with 
considerable satisfaction that I later re- 
ceived an apology for the statement that 
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insisted, and will continue to insist 
while I can write at all, that the only 
function of the printed word is to con- 
vey thought, usually with some desir- 
able or amusing or otherwise important 
purpose. Grotesque twisting of the ac- 
cepted forms of letters checks the main 
purpose of the printing. While these 
abnormalities may attract immediate 
attention, I do not believe it is worth- 
while buying attention, because by its 
peculiarities it interrupts the absorp- 
tion by the reader of the thought the 
advertiser intended to convey. 

I suspect that we are not to have new 
letter forms for quite a while yet. Pos- 
sibly when someone has designed a new 
violin that is as good as the instruments 
made by Stradivarius we will have bet- 
ter letter forms than those refined by 
Caslon and his contemporaries, but very 
frankly I doubt it. Just as frankly, I 
do not see why we should try to twist 
and turn and embellish and fatten the 
characters on which we have grown up. 

By this I do not wish to imply that 
the modern letter design cannot be im- 
proved. Inevitably it can, so long as 
the improvement, if it is such, does not 
offer a check to the absorption of the 
thought it is desired to convey. Mr. 
Goudy, for example, has given us sane 
variations, because they are slight and 
because they have a purpose. Within 
the reach of the old forms involved in 
the Trajan Column, in Jenson, Elzevir, 
Cheltenham, and a few other faces and 
designs, we have, I think, a sufficient 
range for any advisable change. 























GREETINGS - HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Can you make out the name of the one whose greeting this is? Fortunately 
such lettering as this, consistently condemned by The Inland Printer since its 
introduction, is considered smart and modern by fewer and fewer every day 








I could not appreciate such lettering 
because I was not sufficiently modern. 

Legibility is even more important 
than is beauty in letter design. I have 


I confess to a feeling of sympathy 
with the printers, and even with those 
of the composing-machine type-face de- 
signers, who have been led aside from 
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reasonable conservatism by this imita- 
tive craze. The printers will have some 
type to melt up. The machine concerns 
will have some punches and mats to 
junk. I trust another half-century will 
elapse before there appears a recurring 
craze of abnormality in printing! 


—$$—ACAEZOt——_—__—<> 


Industry’s State of Mind 


It was a state of mind that pushed 
stocks up beyond reasonable levels. It 
was a state of mind that pulled them 
down. And it will be a state of mind if 
the country goes steadily on unmoved 
by the comparatively small and isolated 
happenings on the stock exchange. And 
states of mind are the product of adver- 
tising as well as, or even more than, of 
newspaper publicity. The public mind 
is made of what it hears and sees most. 
It should hear and see the immensely 
favorable aspect of the present situa- 
tion until it realizes that the situation 
exists only in its imagination and in its 
fears Earnest Elmo Calkins. 
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Early Inexpensive Books 


If printing had nothing to its credit in 
these early days save “masterpieces,” 
its purpose would have been defeated. 
Only the wealthy purchased such books 
and their production was not remunera- 
tive. Bankruptcy was the fate of many 
of the printers. Fortunately, inexpensive 
books were produced and a paying trade 
built up. Many new faces of type were 
invented, the good, bad, and indifferent. 
With the exception of one or two note- 
worthy books, particularly Didot’s Ra- 
cine (1801), publishers were interested 
more in the production of books that 
paid than works of art—and the masses 
benefited thereby. 

Of course the pendulum swung a long 
way back. Books became cheap—and 
ugly. To William Morris (1834-96) is 
given the credit for reviving interest in 
printing as an art. Simplicity is the key- 
note of modern printing and the rules 
of balance, proportion, and harmony 
are followed by printers with as much 
care and precision as by the artist of the 
brush. Illustrations are prepared by the 
greatest artists of the day. ‘Master 
Printer” follows the name of many a 
man in this country, and the list is grow- 
ing rapidly. A comparison of the books 
on the tables in any bookstore today 
with those of only a few years ago shows 
wonderful progress. Printers have real- 
ized that cheapness does not necessarily 
mean ugliness—Wilbur Fisk Cleaver. 
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What Is Humidity, and How Does It 
Affect Printing-Plant Operations? 


UMIDITY is so very much “in 
the air” nowadays that every 
printer needs some working 
knowledge of the subject in 

order that he shall talk intelligently 
about it and recognize its effects. It is 
of intimate concern to the small plant 
as well as the large; and, fortunately, 
both may benefit from the control of 
lumidity as practiced in the present 
knowledge of the science. The follow- 
ing version should ground the reader in 
the fundamentals and guide him as to 
his own application. 

Water vapor always forms a part of 
the normal atmosphere, although it is 
invisible. The air is “saturated” when it 
contains the maximum amount of water 
vapor possible for it to hold. This maxi- 
mum varies only with the temperature, 
the capacity for holding the vapor being 
greater at higher temperatures. When, 
from any cause, the air is not saturated 
(namely, when it does not contain 100 
per cent water vapor), it seeks to cor- 
rect that condition by absorbing mois- 
ture from its surroundings. 

The people talk about the winter air 
cracking their lips. It is not the outside 
air that does it. It is the deficient in- 
side air that, in its greed, robs the skin 
of those who come into heated rooms 
from outdoors. There exists a sufficient, 
healthy moisture content outside, but 
a great scarcity inside, where that pro- 
clivity of air to correct its starved con- 
dition immediately asserts itself. 

The percentage of water vapor actu- 
ally present in the air is called “relative 
humidity”—the term in which we are 
chiefly interested. Relative humidity is 
high in the summer, especially near the 
lakes and coast, and it is low in the 
winter wherever closed buildings and 
artificial heat are employed. This state- 
ment is found to be true unless air-condi- 
tioning apparatus is present; it shows 
that our sponge-like air wins out during 
the period of open windows, only to lose 
in the colder months when heating plants 
are doing their worst. 

A cubic foot of the outside air at the 
freezing point contains two grains of 
water vapor when saturated. A cubic 
foot of saturated air in a room at 70 
degrees contains eight grains of water 
vapor—four times as much. If this in- 
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(One PRINTER not informed on humidity is 
handicapped; his lack of knowledge will probably be reflected 
in the quality of the printing he produces. Better study the facts 
offered here! « By DONALD A. HAMPSON 


side air were moved outside, it would 
be forced to give up vapor as its tem- 
perature lowered, just as you “see your 
breath” when you go out in the cold. 

Bringing the cubic foot of outside air 
indoors demonstrates the great funda- 
mental of winter changes: That air con- 
tains only two grains of vapor, whereas, 
as it rises to 70 degrees, it covets a full 
eight grains. Not finding the extra six 
grains, it absorbs all it can find in the 
room, robbing paper, ink, the skin, rol- 
lers, air valves, and various other ob- 
jects of their own rightful moisture. 

A thorough understanding of these 
above-given details will explain to the 
printer why his paper shrinks or curls, 
why he has to have summer rollers, why 
inks need driers, and why he is troubled 
with offset and faulty register. Paper 
is the one object most susceptible to the 








A hygrometer of limited price. The 

author says that every printer should 

possess a hygrometer for ascertaining 
plant air conditions with accuracy 




















air’s greed for 100 per cent moisture. 
It is the humidity, not the temperature, 
that troubles the printer, and the aim 
of his corrective measures should be to 
maintain a uniform humidity through- 
out his entire plant. . 

Since air’s capacity varies with the 
temperature, there is also a varying per- 
centage of relative humidity which is_ 
of equal effect in this matter of plant 
uniformity. The following temperatures 
and relative humidities are found to be 
reasonably comparable: 

65 degrees F.: 60% relative humidity 

70 degrees F.: 45% relative humidity 

75 degrees F.: 15% relative humidity 
This fairly wide range will maintain 
paper in a commercially stable condi- 
tion, and is of equal comfort to men. 

Correction of humidity faults cannot 
be effected through the ordinary heating 
apparatus. It is possible to increase the 
moisture content of heated rooms by 
the use of steam jets and open vessels 
of water strategically situated, but to 
‘“dehumidify” the air in damp seasons 
requires the shutting-off of outside air 
and the circulation of conditioned air 
by means of portable unts or of larger 
apparatus permanently installed. The 
portable units may be obtained within 
the price range of a small car. 

How to tell what humidity does exist 
is an oft-repeated question. An instru- 
ment called a“‘hygrometer” is the stand- 
ard telltale of air conditions. All the 
hygrometers work on the same princi- 
ple, whether they are expensive or not. 
The hygrometer shown is inexpensive. 
It is accurate, portable, and as reveal- 
ing as an expensive one. It would be 
worth while for every printer to have 
such an instrument—to note the wide 
range existing between different parts 
of his plant, if for no other purpose. 

Hygrometers consist of two carefully 
calibrated thermometers and a supply 
of water. The left-hand thermometer is 
called the ‘dry bulb,” and it shows the 
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room’s temperature. The other one is 
called the ‘“‘wet bulb,” because it is kept 
wet by a wick tapping the supply of 
water in the central glass tube. Except 
under the rare condition of saturation 
(or 100 per cent relative humidity) the 
wet bulb is always lower than the dry 
bulb. The instrument illustrated shows 
a difference of 16 degrees which, at a 
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These were the product of a well known 
maker, and were office samples more 
than twenty years old. Cut from first- 
quality cherry, kiln dried, oil dipped, 
and kept inside for decades, these pieces 
should have become stabilized if they 
were ever going to. Just what effect the 
humidity changes of the seasons, under 
ordinary plant conditions, would have 
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Table I.—Five months’ changes in wood furniture referred to ideal humidity 


temperature of 79, is a relative humid- 
ity of 40 per cent. 

Direct-reading hygrometers are very 
expensive. The usual method is to take 
readings from an instrument such as 
is shown and refer the difference to a 
printed table showing the relative hu- 
midity. The increments between tem- 
peratures are not regular, but the few 
important figures such as those given 
above may be memorized so that the 
table is not needed. 

Humidity affects all the materials of 
fibrous or cellular nature to a greater 
or lesser extent. A sheet of paper stock 
may shrink an eighth of an inch in an 
hour’s time, when brought from a cool 
storage room into the heated pressroom. 
Doubtless the paper will perform more 
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on such pieces was the great unknown. 
To secure reliable data, gaging points 
were penciled on the furniture and the 
micrometer measurements were all made 
on the gaging points. 

Starting in midsummer, when outside 
temperatures and the relative humidities 
were high, these pieces were checked 
weekly until the zero temperatures were 
approximated and the new year had 
turned. In the summer windows were 
open and the same atmospheric condi- 
tions prevailed inside as out; along in 
the fall the windows were closed, while 
later heat was turned on, first at morn- 
ing and night and then all the time. 

The average performance of all the 
pieces, measuring across the five-em 
way, started with an oversize of .004 
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Table II.—Changes in wood from summer to winter 


spectacularly than other materials, but 
still the more inert ones do make a 
formidable showing. The writer carried 
on experiments with several materials 
over a six-months period, one of them 
being of particular interest to printers 
who do not fully comprehend the extent 
to which humidity affects materials. 
Some pieces of wood furniture, 5 by 
15 in size, were secured for the tests. 


inch and increased one point in “dog 
days,” only to shrink slowly with the 
advent of the “better weather” and later 
to shrink more rapidly with the heat- 
ing plant getting in its work. 
Referring to the dots found in Table 
I, which shows size variations plotted 
against unsatisfactory humidity, it will 
be seen that the largest swelling of the 
wood occurs when the humidity is high- 
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est, the farthest from the ideal state of 
uniformity mentioned above. Also, the 
size becomes smallest by shrinkage as 
the relative humidity becomes too low, 
which takes place with heated rooms 
that are not properly humidified. 

The second table shows the change in 
size by months. A steady change is evi- 
dent, and the curve supplies graphical 
evidence of what has taken place. With 
the coming of spring the wood will 
again take on moisture and the curve 
would become one of size increase, com- 
pleting the parabola with the full year. 

A change of .009 inch on a five-em 
piece of furniture is strong evidence of 
wood’s instability and a yardstick by 
which the drastic effect of humidity on 
more sensitive materials may be seen. 

It seems worth stating that there was 
found a change of only .0015 in the 
fifteen-em length during the time when 
the five-em size was shrinking six times 
as much. It was also found that a piece 
placed out of doors over night absorbed 
enough moisture to swell from .824 to 
.826, with the difference between heated 
rooms and a 40 degree outside tempera- 
ture. This increase was as quickly lost 
when the piece was taken indoors. 

Winter days bring the most trouble 
with static, as summer days do with 
offset and register. Armed with a knowl- 
edge of fundamentals, and a hygrome- 
ter to prove that great differences exist 
in the same building, the printer is in a 
preferred position from which he can 
apply any necessary remedies with an 
intelligent hand, in accordance with the 
cable-tow of his pocketbook. 
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The First Printed Books 


It was absolutely necessary that the 
first printed books should be works of 
unusual merit if printing were to live. 
All books then in existence represented 
the work of scribes who, having as their 
patrons kings and princes willing to pay 
fabulous sums for hand-lettered vol- 
umes, were producing works of rare 
beauty. “To the ancients,” it is said, 
“the book was the tangible and visible 
expression of man’s intellect, worthy of 
the noblest presentation.” Scribes were 
employed to write the text, sometimes 
in ink of pure Oriental gold, upon the 
finest parchment; the greatest artists of 
the age drew decorations, or painted 
miniatures, upon the pages; the covers, 
inlaid with precious jewels, were of 
ivory, vellum, or beaten gold. Entering 
into competition with such works of art, 
the printed book had to be a thing of 
beauty.—Wilbur Fisk Cleaver. 
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By EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly 
answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 
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**Xmas”’ 


Your Illinois correspondent who takes a 
pot-shot at your remarks on “Xmas” is bark- 
ing up the wrong tree. He weakens his argu- 
ment by taking examples from a special field 
and applying them to general usage. “Yours in 
Xto” may be instantly recognizable to a cler- 
gyman as standing for “Yours in Christ,” but 
it is not so to me. His second example is still 
worse. I defy anyone, outside his own organ- 
ization, to say instantly what this word (?) 
“Xtan” means, if separated from its context. 

I agree with you completely. The English 
language and its American dialects are clut- 
tered up quite enough, as it is, with variations 
in pronunciations of the same combinations of 
letters, without this use of “X” in the words 
where the name of Christ stands as a syllable. 
If it is used merely as a symbol, to save time 
in the shop, well and good; but shop symbols 
do not make good words for general use. The 
druggist’s symbols for minims, drachms, etc., 
mean minims and drachms to him, when he 
uses them, but they do not mean anything at 
all to the general public. 

It is entirely beside the question to say that 
a majority of the readers understand what is 
meant by the symbol “Xmas.” To be consid- 
ered good usage a new word must conform to 
all the general rules of the language in regard 
to pronunciation, etc., and no one in his sober 
senses can say that the word (?) “Xmas” gives 
one the impression that it should be pro- 
nounced “Christmas.”—Chicago. 


Naturally I agree with this letter, and 
am mighty glad to have received it. Its 
argument is entirely sound. 


**A Day’s Work” 

In the second line of the enclosed ad proof 
you will find the word “days.” Should this 
contain a possessive? And what book covers 
this phase of English ?—Kansas. 

The expression is, “one-half days 
work.” It should have the possessive 
sign: “One-half day’s work.” There I 
think I cross my own old trail, for I 
dimly remember long ago taking a stand 
in favor of “three weeks time,” or some 
such expression. But certainly in the 
singular, when the “‘s” is added, the need 
of the apostrophe is absolutely unques- 
tionable. “Days” is plural, and nothing 
else. And on the whole question of the 
possessiveness of such expressions, I do 
not suppose there is anything to do but 
make a complete surrender in favor of 


the apostrophe: ‘Three weeks’ vaca- 
tion.” It’s not a vacation that belongs 
to the weeks. It would be better to side- 
step and write ‘“‘a three-week vacation.” 

Any good book on English ought to 
be of help in answering questions of this 
character. I would recommend that our 
Kansas friend secure a copy of ‘“Con- 
structive English,” by Francis K. Ball 
(Ginn & Company). 


“The Board Are—” 


Recently we had this sentence in copy: “In 
this purpose the State Board for Vocational 
Rehabilitation are directed to establish . . .” 
A discussion arose as to whether “Board” is 
singular or plural. Could you let us know of 
any rule governing this?—New Jersey. 

It’s the old, old question of the col- 
lective noun. “Board” is singular, and 
it should have the singular verb: “The 
Board is directed.” But when you are 
thinking of the members individually, 
yet retain the collective noun, you 
switch to the plural verb: “The Board 
are going home’’—that is, each member 
is going to his own home. You must 
either accept the apparent inconsistency 
or use an expanded expression, as “The 
members of the Board are .. .” 
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RESULTS are obtained by 





those seeking “something 
different.”’ Just being dif- 
ferent is not a criterion of 
good typography. The inno- 
vation must supply results 
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A Challenged Semicolon 


In the following notice the proofreader 
marked out the semicolon after “prayer”: 
Address, “Master, Teach Us to Pray”; 
address, “Does God Answer Prayer ?”; 
address .... 

I maintain that while at the end of a sen- 
tence the period would be dropped, in such a 
setup the semicolon should be retained after 
the question mark. Who is right >—New York. 

The semicolon should not have been 
marked out. If there was any objection 
to using both the question mark and the 
semicolon, it would have been better to 
drop your question mark: (“address, 
Does God Answer Prayer?”’;). But the 
arrangement ?”; is absolutely correct. 


*“Argumentproof” 

If you would give me argumentproof rea- 
sons for the following uses of singular and 
plural verbs it would make things very much 
easier for several hardworking proofreaders. 
We are handicapped by having most of the 
copy cruelly abused by a so-called editor whose 
ignorance is equaled only by his conceit. 

1.—A flock of birds were winging their 

Way. 

2——A number of witnesses were ques- 
tioned. 

3.—The number of spectators was larger 
than yesterday. 

4.—The herd of horses was sold. 

5.—The aviator and his young compan- 
ion were killed. 

6.—The aviator, with his young com- 
panion, was killed. 

The stand I take is that it is the thought 
that decides whether a subject is singular or 
plural, and in deciding I consider the sense as 
well as the form of the subject—Tennessee. 


The rule is to use the singular verb 
when the collective noun is used to de- 
scribe its member parts as a whole, and 
plural verb when the individual com- 
ponents are referred to as individuals. 

In No. 1, I think the thought is of the 
flock as a unit, and I would write “A 
flock of birds was winging its way.” 

No. 2 seems to refer to the witnesses 
as individuals; plural verb okay. 

No. 3 calls for the singular verb, 
clearly. So does No. 4. In 5 and 6 we 
have a different grammatical construc- 
tion. Saying “the aviator and his young 
companion” vou have a compound or 
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plural subject. In saying “the aviator, 
with his young companion, was killed,” 
you have a singular subject followed by 
a parenthetical clause which in effect 
describes the aviator in question (or at 
least comments on his circumstances) 
and does not affect the verb. 

How foolish to let the peace of a shop 
be disturbed by wrangling over such 
matters! Talk it over in conference, and 
adopt a definite office rule. 

How Many Commas? 

A question has recently come up for discus- 
sion in our office concerning the proper punc- 
tuation of the following sentence: 

Tennyson’s “Better fifty years of Eu- 
rope than a cycle in Cathay,” has taken 
on a new meaning; and Horace Greeley’s, 

“Go West, young man,” is still sound 

advice. 

You will note that there is a comma after 
“Greeley’s,” but not one after “Tennyson’s.” 
Naturally one of these is right and one wrong. 
Also, you will note that we have placed the 
commas which appear after “Cathay” and 
“young man” inside of the quotation marks. 
The discussion has centered about the use of 
the commas and the rules governing the same. 
Are these commas essential >—Maryland. 

The placing of the comma inside the 
close-quote is correct. Period and com- 
ma should always be inside. The larger 
marks, semicolon, colon, query, and the 
screamer, are placed either inside or out- 
side according to the logic of the sen- 
tence structure, but in the use of the 
smaller marks typographical symmetry 
is the decisive consideration. There is no 
reason for the comma after “Cathay.” 
The one after “man” is debatable; its 
use is a matter of personal preference 
rather than of conformity to any rule. 
I would prefer to keep it, as it matches 
up with the one after “West.” I would 
write the sentence this way: 

Tennyson’s “Better fifty years of Europe 
than a cycle in Cathay” has taken on a new 
meaning; and Horace Greeley’s “Go West,” 
young man,” is still sound advice. 





Those End-Quotes With Queries 


The enclosed clippings are sent to you to 
settle a little controversy. The reporter and I 
believe Sample 1 is correct; the boss and the 
operator insist Sample 2 is correct.—Illinois. 

This query should have been an- 
swered long ago, but was overlooked. 
To the querist, apologies. 

Sample 1 
Have you tried “Service with a Smile’? 
Sample 2 

Have you tried “Service with a Smile?” 

The first form, with the close-quote 
next to the last quoted word, and the 
query mark outside, at the end of the 
whole interrogation, is correct. The 
question mark applies to entire sentence. 
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Plurals of Names 

We are having a controversy over the cor- 
rect spelling of the proper name in the sub- 
joined lines: 

Best wishes from the Parish’s. 
Best wishes from the Parishes’. 
Best wishes from the Parishes. 

Which is correct ?—Indiana. 

The third form is correct. One Parish 
and another Parish are Parishes. The 
second form (plural possessive) is in- 
correct. The first form, apostrophe and 
“‘s” added to the name “Parish,” might 
be defended on the ground that it is an- 
alogous to “the A’s,” “three 4’s,” and 
the like. But such reasoning is unsound. 
The form ‘the Parishes’ ” would be cor- 
rect in such an expression as “We are 
going to the Parishes’,” meaning ‘‘to the 
Parishes’ house.” In such a sentence it 
would be a true possessive. In the ex- 
amples given the question is purely one 
of the plural form of this noun. 





An Unnecessary Comma 


I have just noticed another use of the com- 
ma which could well be improved upon. If my 
suggestion seems hypercritical or too finely 
drawn, just ignore it. The comma in question 
is the one used after “done” in this sentence: 
“Instead of sticking to his subject and telling 
what Time’s experience had been, he made the 
mistake of telling what Time had done, and 
then attempting to develop out of that experi- 
ence a great principle.” 
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My suggestion would be to omit the comma 
after “done.” The mistake referred to was that 
which is explained in the whole balance of the 
sentence. I should not call this an error, but 
the meaning would be more logically expressed 
and more quickly grasped without the use of 
that comma.—Massachusetts. 

Not hypercritical at all! A comma 
that doesn’t do anything is better omit- 
ted. This comma is clearly rhetorical. 
There are times when such punctuation 
contributes to emphasis, but in this in- 
stance the comma seems only to dictate 
a needless pause in the sentence. 





Proper Adjectives 

Should the words “west” in “if I go west,” 
and “turkish” in “a turkish rug,” be capi- 
talized ?—Missouri. 

Yes, to the first; “West” means “the 
West.” (Unless this is the British army 
slang for “dying.” ) On “turkish” usage 
differs. It depends on whether you con- 
sider the word completely anglicized. 
Consult Webster on each such word. 





Interstate Difficulties 

Kindly give the correct division of the word 
“Tennessee.” —Kentucky. 

Webster gives ‘“Ten-nes-see,” and 
such separation of the side-by-side con- 
sonants is the “natural” way, in conso- 
nance with the commonly accepted rules 
of division into syllables. 
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“Just Use Your Own Judgment” 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


They are not robots, mechanical 

men. They cannot be adjusted to 
the job in hand, wound up or hitched 
to a motor, and left to run automatically 
until shut off. Their action is not ruled 
by alternating currents of electricity, 
nor by the catching of cogs. It is the re- 
sult of mental process—frequently re- 
duced by habitual repetition to little 
more than the status of an instinctive 
functioning, but in perfect work gov- 
erned by mental alertness and conscious 
decision. On every proof he marks the 
reader needs to use judgment. 

In the ordinary routine marking for 
wrong letters the demand for judgment 
is minimum. In catching errors of dic- 
tion it is required with more severe ex- 
action, and in detecting errors of fact it 
is at its highest pitch. As the grade of 
work advances the need of judgment in- 
creases. In ordinary small-shop work 
the task is at its nearest approach to 
mere mechanical status; in correcting 
proofs of artistic advertisements or dic- 
tionary matter, for example, it imposes 


Pirver'are'm are not machinery. 


its most tyrannical requirement of con- 
stant, unfaltering use of the mental fac- 
ulties—and of keen judgment. 

If proofreaders valued more accu- 
rately the different elements of what 
they offer the master printer who hires 
them, they would be in a stronger posi- 
tion as sellers of service. Speed is valu- 
able. Accuracy, still more so. Speed plus 
accuracy means productiveness: quan- 
tity of output, with assurance of quality 
in a mechanical sense. To it add posses- 
sion of good judgment, and you have 
almost ideal perfection. The reader who 
has speed, accuracy, and judgment has 
everything. He goes through the day’s 
business quietly and efficiently—effec- 
tively. And his work can be trusted; it 
does not have to be done over. With 
ordinary judgment the proofreader can 
claim a place in the group just short of 
supreme distinction in the calling. To 
earn a place in the little group of those 
who stand at the very top he must pos- 
sess and use such powers of judgment as 
executives have to exercise on the diffi- 
cult problems that face them every day. 
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Here we come up against the essential 
difference, as it seems to me, between 
the man who gets along, makes a living, 
and the man who climbs, does things, 
makes a living plus a comfortable mar- 
cin, and gains for himself a reputation 
as a topnotcher in his “line.” The ordi- 
nary fellow wants his reward before he 
arns it. He wants his merit recognized 
efore he has demonstrated it. He may 
ot say it in so many words, even to him- 
elf, but he really expects his employer 

) take the initiative in advancing him. 
‘fe wants to be pulled up, rather than 

» make his own climb for distinction. 

The tragedy of it is that so often he 

‘oes not even know that this is the sit- 
vation. He lives in hope for a while; 
hen he settles down either into dull ac- 
eptance of his own mediocre lot—or 
nto a chronic grouch. He may be the 
hap who gives the impression of belief 
hat the world owes him a living and 
sn’t making good on its debt; or the 
neek little chap who has the air of con- 
tant tacit acknowledgment of inferi- 
rity, the apologetic attitude, as if he 
were always about to say, “Excuse me 
ior living—I just couldn’t help it, they 
never asked me.” Or he may be a drudge 
by nature, without aspiration or inspira- 
tion; nothing but perspiration. These 
are the people who have always to be 
told what to do and how to do it. Their 
best attainment is a routine of good- 
enough performance, with no spice of 
originality, never a flash of brilliance— 
and seldom any manifestation of the in- 
dependent judgment that gets results. 

In handling the letter department on 
the editorial page of a newspaper in one 
of the big cities, where now the addresses 
of writers are never given, though they 
always used to be, I have had a proof- 
reader pass a proof with an address fol- 
lowing the signature. In hastily making 
the copy ready for the shop I may have 
neglected to cross out the address—in 
sheer error, or possibly because of being 
interrupted in the middle of the editing. 
The compositor setting the letter should 
never have typed that address, even 
though it did appear on the copy, for 
the rule is invariable; and the proof- 
reader certainly should not have passed 
it. The reader should use his judgment 
in such a situation. But, in the shop of 
which I write, tradition rules, and tra- 
dition, rooted far back in the past, is 
that editors never err. 

There was a time, you know, when 
editors made that pitiful bluff. Some 
who did not bluff still insisted on having 
their copy followed, right or wrong. But 
nowadays surely we are far enough ad- 
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vanced to substitute for the tradition of 
editorial infallibility the more sensible 
rule that obvious editorial errors should 
be corrected by the proofroom, if not at 
the machine. My own attitude is one of 
gratefulness to anybody who catches 
any slip I make. I would rather see a 
young proofreader in my shop, if I had 
one, using his own judgment too much 
than too little; rather see him making 
the mistake of overambitiousness than 
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A combination of good 
copy and effective type 
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printed advertising matter 
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that of indifference or timidity—for the 
too independent-minded reader can be 
restrained, toned down, much more eas- 
ily than the timid one can be roused to 
a display of aggressiveness sufficient to 
improve the quality of his work. 

Since it’s all in the family, perhaps I 
may be pardoned for making this article 
personal in tone. Last summer I had a 
strange experience. I was manager of a 
ball club! It represented my town in the 
county league. The team had shown up 
badly in the first half of the season; the 
players were young, and the young man- 
ager had had little success in getting the 
team’s best. I took hold, not as a base- 
ball expert, but as an older man who 
might be able to pull the gang together 
and win some games. 

Well, we won the second half; lost the 
first game of the play-off, took the sec- 
ond after as fine a battle as I ever saw 
in the big leagues or anywhere else, and 
then dropped the third and deciding 
game, 5 to 3, because the boys were all 
tightened up at the start, had an epi- 
demic of infield errors which gave the 
other side four unearned runs—and then 
played the snappiest kind of ball, almost 
pulling the game out of the fire. 
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Now: In the course of the season’s 
play I sacrificed my own judgment just 
once—and that game we lost. We went 
up against a team of left-handed hitters. 
My most experienced players all said, 
“Give ’em southpaw pitching.” My own 
idea was—and it still is—‘‘Give ’em the 
best pitching you’ve got, right hand or 
left.” But I really wanted to test my 
judgment. I was using simple common 
sense. Opposed to its dictate was the 
unanimous opinion of all my most expe- 
rienced players. I sent in a southpaw; 
and he lost the game. 

Here is the point: My advisers were 
going on “dope,” the traditional move 
in a particular situation. They counseled 
the conventional move. They substituted 
tradition for judgment. 

My space is running out fast. To jus- 
tify this side excursion into a field far 
removed from the proofreader’s daily 
scene of toil, let me say this: In all kinds 
of work, as well as in sport, people tend 
to settle down to being ruled by “the 
dope.” They take the conservative way. 
They apply general rules to particular 
cases where very possibly a much bolder 
course would produce worthier results. 
They bunt, when a clever batter, using 
his judgment, might easily cross up the 
defensive infield with a hit over second. 
At best they produce mediocre work. 
And the worst of it is, playing it safe 
isn’t always as safe as it’s figured. 

Advice to play the game boldly is bad 
for those who can’t follow through after 
making a courageous start. l’or those 
who combine courage with sound judg- 
ment, it is good advice. It opeas the way 
for achievement—and advancement. If 
the young person in the proofroom has 
the making of a high-class proofreader, 
cultivation of independent judgment, 
readiness to take responsibility, and ac- 
curacy in surveying the ground to be 
traversed, he or she will make good in 
a handsome way. Look out for the hid- 
den factor. Don’t correct things that are 
intentionally “different.” 

Here is a note from a class secretary 
in a recent number of the alumni maga- 
zine of a famous old university: ‘The 
proofreader has twice corrected our 
English. Both times he has dulled the 
edge of our facetiousness by changing 
‘news are scarce’ to ‘news is scarce.’ 
Honestly, we did know better; we were 
only trying to be funny.” That proof- 
reader hadn’t as much judgment as a 
proverbial wooden Indian. He is pro- 
gressing—in the wrong direction! 

Have courage, but don’t be rash. Use 
your judgment. But first make certain 
that it is really good judgment. 











When William Bradford, Printer to the 
King, Plied His Colonial Trade 


N THE night of February 12, 
1693, a messenger arrived in 
New York City from Ulster 
County to tell Col. Benjamin 
Fletcher, governor of New York, that 
550 French and Indians were within 
twenty miles of Schenectady to attack 
the frontiers. The alarm went through 
the city. Picking 150 men from the city 
militia and ordering 170 more from 
Kings and Queens counties to follow 
him, the governor sailed for Albany on 
the afternoon of the 14th in command 
of eight sloops. There was a great deal 
of ice in the Hudson, but the expedition 
reached Albany on the morn- 
ing of the 17th. Without de- | 
lay they left for Schenectady, | 
twenty miles away, and ar- 
rived at 5 o’clock in the eve-_| 
ning, despite the “extream | 
bad cold weather.” The en- ! 
emy had retreated after burn- | 
ing three fortified Mohawk 
villages and also capturing 
more than 130 Indian women 
and children. The Albany 
militia,in command of Major 
Peter Schuyler, was pursu- 
ing them along the Mohawk 
River. In four days the Al- 
bany contingent came back, 
and, combining forces with 
them, Governor Fletcher then 
marched back to Albany. The 
Indians of the Five Nations 
dubbed him Brother Cayen- 
quirago, which means Great 
Swift Arrow, and the mayor, 
aldermen, and commonalty 
of Albany presented an ad- 
dress of thanks. It was con- 
sidered quite remarkable that 
Governor Fletcher and _ his 
men should “within two days 
after notice received from 
hence, make that dispatch as 
to be here so suddainly with 
300 men, and sufficient pro- 
visions and stores of war for 














“Ous story of a staunch printer is presented, by 


permission, in paragraphs from “William Bradford, Printer to 
the King,” produced by The William Bradford Press, New 


York City 


reputation. He ordered three of his offi- 
cers to write reports of the expedition, 
and he felt that these reports ought to 
be printed. But on the rocky island that 
lay at the mouth of the Hudson there 
was not one printer. The man who made 
the 150-mile trip up the ice-filled Hud- 
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papers he shall be allowed the summe of fourty 
pounds Current money of New Yorke per an- 
num for his sallary & have the benefite of his 
printing besides what serves the publick. 
The news reached Philadelphia, where 
worked a printer, one William Bradford 
by name, who, as we shall see later, had 
good reasons for wishing to 
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This portrait was based upon descriptions of William Brad- 
ford found in letters, and the fact that one of his descendants 
was understood to have resembled him very closely. No por- 
trait had been made of William Bradford during his lifetime 


leave the City of Brotherly 
Love. He applied for the 
post in New York and was 
accepted. On April 10 Gov- 
ernor Fletcher signed the bill 
authorizing his appointment. 

So William Bradford came 
to New York and set up his 
press at what is now No. 81 
Pearl Street. He was in many 
respects a noteworthy man. 
Let us go back and look at 
the years before thirty, this 
being his age when he came to 
New York City. 

William Bradford was born 
in Leicestershire, England, in 
1663. In his teens he was 
apprenticed to Andrew Sowle, 
a famous printer in London, 
and in 1685, when Bradford 
was twenty-three, he mar- 
ried Sowle’s daughter. 

The England of 1685 was 
probably not to Bradford’s 
taste. Religious dissension 
was rife. Charles II had died 
in February and his brother 
James II, hated and feared 
by many, was on the throne. 
The Duke of Monmouth, il- 
legitimate son of Charles IT, 
had challenged the succes- 
sion—the mad venture which 




















our immediate relief, which 
was more than ever could be expected 
in this winter season.” And the next 
assembly at New York passed a vote 
of special thanks to the governor. 

The governor was not a man to over- 
look this opportunity to enhance his 
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son was not to be balked. On March 23, 
1693, the governor and council passed 
a resolution reading as follows: 

It is resolved in Council that if a printer will 


come and settle in the City of New Yorke for 
the printing of our acts of Assembly & Publick 


ended at Sedgemoor in July 
—the last battle which was fought on 
the soil of England. 

Across the Atlantic was the colony of 
Pennsylvania, founded by William Penn 
for the Society of Friends—and no 
printer in the colony. And there was a 
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promise of peace and prosperity in the 
new land. Sowle knew William Penn, 
and it was arranged that Bradford and 
his wife should emigrate. They left Eng- 
land in the summer of 1685, carrying 
a letter from George Fox, 
founder of the Society of 
Friends, addressed to nu- 
merous eminent Quakers 
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A question of rights arose between 
the people of Pennsylvania and the gov- 
ernor, and one Joseph Growden em- 
ployed Bradford to print the charter for 
distribution among the people. Brad- 
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in and near Philadelphia. — 
This letter recommended 
William Bradford for the 
priating of all such books 
and papers as the Friends 
might require. 

3radford lost little time 
in zetting to work. One of 
his first publications was 
an almanac for 1686, and 
it save him some trouble. 
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here by the Lord Penn.” 
The Quakers were much 
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the words “Lord Penn” 
and William Bradford was 
warned to print nothing 


mission of the council. Bn. 8 
Bradford’s imprint was b— 
“near Philadelphia.” There 
has been much doubt as 
to his exact location, but 
the best authority indi- 
cates that William Brad- 
ford resided and had his 
printshop in the township of Oxford. 
The following year he issued propo- 
sals for printing the Scriptures with 
marginal notes, together with the Book 
of Common Prayer—an ambitious un- 
dertaking for a young printer in the 
sparsely settled land. The enterprise was 
unsuccessful, as not enough subscribers 
responded to justify the venture. But 
the Friends offered him a salary of £40 
per annum and agreed that the quar- 
terly meeting should take at least 200 
copies of all the books which should be 
printed by advice of the society. 
William Bradford’s experience with 
his first almanac was repeated when he 
published the almanac for 1688. No 
copy of it exists, as the entire edition 
was called in by the authorities. Some 
observance of the Quakers had been re- 
ferred to in what appeared to them a 
slighting manner, and Bradford had to 
explain and apologize. 
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The history of Governor Fletcher’s expedition 

Govenor Fletcher’s desire to have his great military exploit 
published to the world was the principal reason for bring- 
ing William Bradford from Philadelphia to his new official 
position in New York. The only copy of this work which 
still exists is to be found in the Public Record Office, London 


ford was careful not to put his imprint 
on it, but since he was the only printer 
in the colony he was summoned before 
the governor and the council. It was as- 
sumed that he would confess, but the 
governor and the council did not know 
William Bradford. One pictures the bare 
courtroom, the frowning governor, the 
stern council, and the poor printer. And 
here is a partial record of proceedings: 
Governor: “Why, sir, I would know 
by what power or authority you thus 
print? Here is the charter printed.” 
BrapFrorD: “It was by Governor 
Penn’s encouragement that I came to 
this province and by his license I print.” 
Governor: “What, sir, had you li- 
cense to print the charter? I desire to 
know from you whether you did print 
the charter and who set you to work?” 
Braprorp: “Governor, it is an im- 
practicable thing for any man to accuse 
himself; thou knows it very well.” 
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GoveRNor: “Well, I shall not much 
press you to it, but, if you were so in- 
genuous as to confess, it should go the 
better with you.” 

Joun Hitt: “I am informed that 160 
were printed yesterday and that Joseph 
Growden saith he gave twenty shillings 
for his part toward the printing of it.” 

BRADFORD: “It’s nothing to me what 
Joseph Growden saith. Let me know my 
accusers and I shall know the better 
how to make my defense. I do not desire 
to do anything that might give offence 
to any; I have been here near four years, 
and never had so much said to me before 
by governor or anyone else. Printing the 
laws was one of the chief things that 
Governor Penn proposed to me before I 
came here, yet I have forborne the same, 
because I have not had particular order; 
but if I had printed them I do not know 
that I had done amiss.” 

Later the governor said: “Sir, I have 
particular orders from Governor Penn 
for the suppression of printing here, and 
narrowly to look after your press, and 
I will search your house, look after your 
press, and make you give in £500 secu- 
rity to print nothing but what I allow, 
or Ill lay you fast.” 

There followed some remarks by John 
Hill and Griffith Jones. Bradford then 
pointed out that printing was his trade 
and calling, that it was the way he made 
his living. ‘Printing is a manufacture 
of the nation and ought rather to be en- 
couraged than suppressed,” he said. 

William Bradford is revealed as an 
intelligent and a resolute young man— 
one who knew his rights and was not 
to be browbeaten. He was released, but 
the experience had been a disagreeable 
one, and within three months the records 
of the monthly meeting contained the 
minute to the effect that William Brad- 
ford intended to return to England. 
Whether he did or not is uncertain, but 
the weight of evidence favors the suppo- 
sition that he did, and that after a short 
stay there he returned to Pennsylvania. 

At any rate, in 1690 William Brad- 
ford with William and Nicholas Ryt- 
tinghuysen (Rittenhouse) built the first 
paper mill in America. It was located on 
a branch of the Wissahickon, which 
flows into the Schuylkill just above Phil- 
adelphia. The watermark selected was a 
clover leaf, and the mill turned out pa- 
per until destroyed by a flood in 1700. 

Life pursued its everyday course for 
William Bradford until the summer of 
1692. When he agreed to print the ad- 
dress of George Keith, Bradford did not 
know that he would become the central 
figure in a case which established a legal 
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principle, nor that his action marked 
the beginning of nearly a year of trouble 
for him. Keith was surveyor general of 
New Jersey, and a prominent speaker at 
the meeting of Friends. He was violently 
opposed to fitting out vessels and arm- 
ing men to suppress piracy, which was 
prevalent around the close of the seven- 
teenth century. He denounced the mag- 
istrates; many thought just as he did 
and became aligned with him. Author- 
ity was challenged, and when Bradford 
printed the discussion which set forth 
Keith’s views the heavy hand of the law 
came down on Bradford. He was ar- 
rested and his equipment seized and im- 
pounded, including the four-page form 
from which the address was printed. 

This was in August. Bradford asked 
for a speedy trial, but the case was post- 
poned until December. George Keith, 
Peter Boss, and Thomas Budd had also 
been arrested and were co-defendants. 
Bradford was his own attorney, and he 
did not have a fool for a client. After 
some preliminary sparring he challenged 
two men on the panel on the ground that 
they had prejudged the case. One of 
them admitted it and asked to be ex- 
cused. The court refused; it was obvious 
that William Bradford was not going to 
be granted a fair trial. 

The prosecuting attorney remarked 
to Bradford: “Hast thou at any time 
heard them [the two challenged] say 
that thou printed the paper? For that 
is only what they are to find.” Bradford 
replied: “That is not only what they 
are to find. They are to find also whether 
this be a seditious paper or not and 
whether it does tend to weaken the 
hands of the magistrates.” 

This was unheard of; such a point 
had not been made before. The attorney 
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promptly replied that the question of 
the nature of the address was a matter 
of law which the jury was not to meddle 
with, and that the bench was to judge 
whether it was a seditious paper or not. 
Of course he was supported by the 
judge. Bradford said, “This is wrong, 
for the jury are judges in law as well as 
the matter of fact.” 

Some jurors then asked to be dis- 
charged, and the old records tell us that 
there was ‘“‘a great noise and confusion 
among the people.” Bradford contended 
that no evidence showing that he did 
the printing had been produced. The 
judge replied that the “frame” (mean- 
ing the four-page form of type) was the 
evidence. Bradford said that it was not, 
unless he had been actually seen print- 
ing it. After a long discussion the prose- 
cuting attorney assured the iury that 
Bradford must have printed the paper, 
as he was the only printer in the prov- 
ince: furthermore, that the form of type 
had been found in his possession. 

The jury retired to consider the case. 
The consideration lasted two days and 
two nights, and the weary jurors re- 
ported they were unable to agree. The 
inexorable judge sent them back with 
crders that they were to be kept without 
meat, drink, fire, or tobacco until they 
did—one delightful seventeenth-century 
method of forcing a verdict. And it was 
ordered that the form be brought to the 
jury. At this juncture Bradford pointed 
out that the form would not be legal 
evidence unless he was present when it 
was shown to the jury. But the judge 
scornfully disallowed this contention. 

Here the gods which protect all print- 
ers intervened. One of the jurymen, try- 
ing to read the type, lifted the form. It 
had been held for four months and had 


Reproduction of an old photograph showing the building in which plans were made to 
incorporate the city of Chicago, in 1837. Note the sign that advertises Millar’s job printing 
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dried so that it was not tight. There was 
a sudden crash as four pages of type fell 
to the floor and the evidence was pi. 

The jury was discharged—probably 
with a few well-directed remarks by the 
judge—but not William Bradford. The 
judge refused to discharge him or return 
his equipment. He was placed in the cus- 
tody of the sheriff and was held in nomi- 
nal confinement in the sheriff’s house. 
Some time later, upon being requested 
to produce his prisoner, the sheriff re- 
sponded by reporting that Bradford was 
absent on a week’s leave—which shows 
that Bradford had a friendly jailer. 

The trial of William Bradford was the 
first instance on record in which the im- 
portant question of the powers of a jury 
in a libel case was clearly defined. David 
Paul Brown in his Forum stated that 
Bradford had conducted his case with 
fearlessness, force, acuteness, and skill. 
And Fox’s libel bill has been traced to 
Bradiord’s defense. 

At the next session of the court Brad- 
ford appeared and tried to obtain his re- 
lease from custody and the return of his 
materials. But the judge refused, i 
spite of the fact that Bradford skilfully 
pointed out the illegality of holding him. 
Then came the New York opportunity. 
Bradford learned of the opening, ap- 
pealed to the governor, and became the 
printer to the King in New York City. 

So Philadelphia lost its only printer 
and New York City got its first. William 
Bradford brought to New York City his 
wife and children, the oldest, Andrew, 
being now in his seventh year. 

The story of William Bradford’s ca- 
reer in New York City will appear in 
“The Inland Printer” for May 
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Easy Money 


Down in the West Virginia wilds lives 
an ignorant mountaineer who is enter- 
taining hopes of sudden wealth. But he 
is doomed to disappointment. 

Several weeks ago John M. Hoch- 
haus, president of the Penn Lithograph- 
ing Company, got a communication 
which bore the postmark of a small vil- 
lage in West Virginia. The communica- 
tion happened to be an order, and the 
order was unusual, to say the least. It 
was scrawled in pencil on two fragments 
of paper and read as follows: 

“IT have seen your ad, and I want you 
to print for me 100 twenty-dollar bills. 
Please take the cost of printing out of 
the money and do not let my neighbors 
know how I got rich so quick.” —From 
the Philadelphia “Record.” 

















An interesting art technic distinguishes this cover of the spe- 
cial aviation edition of the invariably high-grade house pub- 
lication of the Zellerbach Paper Company, of San Francisco 


























Fundamental Facts on the Manufacture and 
Properties of Printing Papers 


AVING passed all of the points 
in manufacture which might 
contribute to the difficulty 
known as two-sidedness, we 

might now discuss this problem. Two- 
sidedness may be with reference to the 
color or appearance (which is the more 
common ),or as to sizing, which is not so 
common as a prominent defect, though 
it might be said that very few papers 
are sized to exactly the same extent on 
both sides. It is not very often that a 
paper has been given two-sided sizing 
sufficient to cause trouble. 

As to color: Mineral pigments are 
heavier than cellulose and are finely di- 
vided. Usually they have no pronounced 
major axis, that is, they are about the 
same length in all directions. These 
properties tend to result in their being 
drawn both by gravity and suction to 
the lower side of the sheet, that is, the 
wire side. The wire marks, which are 
seldom quite eradicated in the opera- 
tions following the fourdrinier, also tend 
to make the wire side reflect light in a 
manner differing from the top side. 

Organic dyes are generally well dis- 
persed throughout the stock, but certain 
basic dyes have a stronger affinity for 
some fibers than for others. In dyeing 
sulphite fibers, even in very dilute solu- 
tions for light shades, with stock well 
opened up in the beater, some fibers are 
not colored at all, while others are highly 
colored. Further, many full-length fibers 
are not colored, but most of the parti- 
cles and any “‘shives” take the color. 
The latter are little bundles of two or 
more fibers, not completely cooked and 
still associated as they were in the wood. 
Such shives, being more highly colored, 
give the paper an appearance called 
“granite.” Now with the tiny particles 
being more highly colored and likely to 
be drawn in part to the lower side by 
suction, and the shives likely to remain 
on the upper surface, the tendency of 
the paper will be to have a granite effect 
on the top side and a somewhat more 
even color on the under side. 

Some mineral fillers take certain col- 
ors more strongly than the fibers with 
which they have been mixed, and there- 
fore contribute to the two-sided effect 
as do mineral pigment colors. 


By T. LINSEY CROSSLEY 


This is the concluding instalment 
of Mr. Crossley’s important con- 
tribution to the printer’s knowledge 
of papermaking, the earlier instal- 
ments having appeared in the Jan- 
uary, February, and March issues. 
It’s not too late now to turn back 
and benefit by this valuable series 


As to sizing: Paper is seldom sized to 
exactly the same degree on both sides, 
but troublesome two-sided sizing is not 
common and may be more noticed in the 
case of writing. Occasionally “feather- 
ing” will occur with printing ink on one 
side of the paper but not the other. This 
slacker-sized side will in the majority 
of cases be the wire side, from which the 
suction, following the disturbance due 
to the surging-back of the table rolls, is 
likely to draw away some proportion of 
the finer particles of fibers and the size 
precipitate. A sheet two-sided as to siz- 
ing will be more sensitive to atmospheric 
changes on its slack-sized side. 

We can see now that there are two 
main reasons for two-sidedness—grav- 
ity and suction. Mineral pigments and 
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Envelope enclosure 


over-colored fillers tend to produce two- 
sidedness by gravity as well as suction, 
and fine fiber particles by suction. 

To get at the causes we might go right 
back to the pulp mill. The manner of 
cooking and of washing the pulp, its 
bleaching and its further washing, affect 
its affinity for size and color. Too sharp 
tackle, that is, fly and bed plate bars in 
the beater, and plug and shell bars in 
the jordan, contribute by producing too 
much fine material. The definite pro- 
duction of the two-sidedness, however, 
comes to a head on the wire. Here the 
high dilution at the slices presents a 
good opportunity for the higher grav- 
ity of mineral particles to take effect. 

After the slices come the table rolls. 
If we should look under the wire we 
would note that while most of the water 
going through the wire runs over these 
rolls and into the wire pit, a good deal 
is carried back and thrown against the 
under side of the wire. This is more 
markedly the case in fast-running ma- 
chines and tends to loosen filler and 
small particles on the under side of the 
sheet. These are therefore the more read- 
ily sucked out at the suction boxes, par- 
ticularly if the stock is slow and carries 
more water to the point where the suc- 
tion takes effect. 

It is in these things that at times we 
pay the price of speed. When the ma- 
chines were running slowly there was a 
better chance for the finer particles to 
be caught and held in the mat on the 
surface before reaching suction boxes. 

On some machines making high-grade 
papers the paper after running over the 
driers is run through a top-sizing or tub- 
sizing bath consisting of a trough con- 
taining glue solution as a rule, but at 
times starch and now and then a weak 
solution of soap. Glue is a true sizing 
agent, but the other substances are used 
for special purposes such as reducing 
the trouble from fuzz or “whiskers,” 
either on the surface of the paper or 
when it is cut for envelopes or other 
shapes with a die, thus facilitating the 
action of the die. 

The sheet is then carried through the 
trough under a roll and then between a 
pair of squeeze rolls, after which it may 
be dried by: (a) being carried over more 
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steam-heated driers, (0) 
being carried over open 
wooden reels in a warm 
room, being thus dried by 
air, or (c) taken to a cut- 
ter and layboy in wet form, 
the sheets so produced be- 
ing hung a few at a time to 
dry over wooden poles in 
a loft. In the last case the 
sheet is somewhat distorted 
by hanging over the pole 
and even after finishing; 
and the pole-mark or incli- 
nation to bend at that line 
will at times give trouble 
to the printer, should he 
chance to be running this 
rather expensive paper. 
After the driers come 
the calenders (see Fig. 14), 
which give the sheet what 
is in many cases its finish, 
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to see that good rolls are 
produced. 

It is difficult to produce 
a sheet that will have ex- 
actly the same thickness 
clear across. This can be 
deduced from a considera- 
tion of the wire slices and 
flow box. The dandy roll 
may help if there has not 
been over-much suction or 
too free a stock before 
reaching it. Something can 
be done at the calenders to 
improve the level of the 
sheet, but if the sheet cor- 
rected by this method be 
exposed to moist air some 
of the leveling is lost by 
expansion. This is one rea- 
son why humidity condi- 
tions should be as uniform 
as may be found possible 
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it being then called the pee 
machine-finished, or “M. 
F.” These are usually referred to as the 
“stack,” and they comprise steel rolls of 
which the bottom is the largest and con- 
nected to the driving mechanism, the 
other rolls being driven by friction from 
the bottom roll. The slight slippage and 
the weight of the steel rolls give the pa- 
per its finish. Much can be done to the 
paper at this point to make the sheet 
level also. If the paper is inclined to be 
a little thin at one spot which makes a 
slack roll, it is found that a little cold 
air blown on the rolls at that point will 
cause them to contract slightly and give 
just a shade more space between them. 
On the contrary the slackness may be 
caused by a little thicker streak com- 
ing through either side of it, so a little 
warm air directed on the rolls at such 
points causes them to expand a little and 
pinch the sheet harder. 

It does not take much to throw a pa- 
per out of level. Suppose for example 
that we make the sheet .00005 inch 
thicker at the middle and the same 
amount thinner at the edges, or a com- 
bined difference of .0001 inch from its 
previous condition. If the roll then pro- 
duced were 24 inches in diameter and 
the paper .003 inch thick, there would 
be 8,000 thicknesses of paper in the 
diameter of the roll, hence the difference 
developed in a 24-inch roll would be .8 
inch, which would of course be a seri- 
ous matter. If such a roll could ke fin- 
ished, which is not likely, as the sheet 
would break too often, it would be very 
soft at the edges and very tight at the 
middle. It is the business of the back 
tender or second hand on the machine 
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—" between finishing opera- 

tions and printing presses. 
Calendering also is an adjunct to sizing. 
A sheet with no size does not attain as 
high a finish as one that is well sized. 
A lightly sized and well calendered pa- 
per absorbs ink satisfactorily and should 
not be furry or “whiskery.” 

As the sheet comes off the machine 
continuously, breaks must of necessity 
be wound in on the receiving roll, called 
the “reel.” Further, some arrangement 
must be made to change reels when the 
roll is large enough. Then, too, the sheet 
must be trimmed and cut to the width 
required in the finished rolls. This work 
is done on the slitter and winder. In 
many cases this is the last treatment 
the paper receives before it goes to the 
printer. In some lines there is an in- 
creasing tendency to buy in rolls, thus 
cutting cost of finishing and packing. 

In rewinding, breaks are cleaned up, 
pasted, and “flagged” of some of the 
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be altered by turning the roll around 
before it is put on the slitter. This puts 
either the wire side or top side out as 
may be found desirable. 

A general diagram of the slitters and 
winder is given in Fig. 15. Care is taken 
to get the right “set” and a keen edge 
on the slitters, otherwise cracked edges 
and slitter dust are caused, leading to 
“breaks” in the presses, filling of type, 
and, with fast presses, increased breath- 
ing discomfort to pressroom operators. 

Winding of the paper has been vastly 
improved in the last fifteen years. In 
the narrow, slow machines the paper 
was wound on a shaft which had to sup- 
port the weight of the roll. As the roll 
increased in size and weight the shaft 
would sag, hence it was hardly possible 
to get a perfect roll because of the “wob- 
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ble.” Most of the paper now is wound 
on drums that support the roll of paper 
as it increases in size. 

A brake is attached to the reel to keep 
it from running away as it gets smaller, 
while the trimmed roll gets larger. If 
this should be set up too tight, keeping 
the wound roll under tension, wrinkles 
may be produced inside of the roll due 
to a piling-up of the stresses. The roll 
may even become “starred” at the cen- 
ter (Fig. 16), due to the collapse of the 
core. This might not be apparent at the 
time, but develop at a later point. 


Fig. 15 


stresses incidental to calendering; the 
hot sheet as it comes off the driers is 
eased and then roll-wound into better 
relation with lower-temperature air con- 
ditions. The direction of unwinding may 





In most cases paper does not go to 
the printers direct from the paper ma- 
chine. It goes through various stages of 
finishing. One of the earliest steps in 
finishing, especially for the paper to be 
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shipped in rolls, is to rewind. This makes 
possible a correction of some of the 
flaws, making better joins where the 
sheet has been broken, removing wrin- 
kles, eliminating effects due to starred 
rolls, and trimming to the smaller sizes. 
Another step, if a high finish is re- 
quired, is supercalendering. The super- 
calender is a stack of rolls like that on 
the machine, but the alternate rolls are 
made from vulcanized paper or cotton, 
huilt up of discs held together by pow- 
erful caps at each end and turned true 
in a lathe. Here the level of the paper 
is improved, the sheet being much more 
closely compacted, called “S. C.” The 
stock tends to be slightly more translu- 
cent—printing showing through—hence 
« little filler is of advantage, and in any 
ase gives a better surface for the fine- 
creen halftones. Fillers, however, ad- 
versely affect the folding qualities of the 
papers for such uses as envelopes. 
Cutting into sheets is done on roll cut- 
‘ers, machines equipped to hold from 
six to twelve rolls so mounted that the 
unwound sheets from each roll can be 
led to a pair of rolls through which the 
whole lot passes to meet the knife. This 
can be turned to cut sheets of the requi- 
site size by adjusting its speed. In view 
of conditions on the fourdrinier, driers, 
and calenders on the paper machine, it 
is necessary to see that all the rolls of 
any set on a roll cutter be from the same 
section across the machine. That is, all 
the rolls should be from the “front” or 
“middle” or “back” sections across the 
sheet. This makes a better register pos- 
sible in subsequent printing. Paper mills 
will so mark their rolls if requested. 
The paper is now subject, as far as 
physics is concerned, solely to atmos- 
pheric hazards. A level sheet, not over- 
dried, and finished and stored under the 
correct atmospheric conditions, should 
give the printer little trouble if he in 
his turn sees to it that due attention is 
given to maintaining these conditions. 
What are the right conditions? First, 
as to the paper mill: We found that the 
paper adjusts itself to atmospheric sur- 
roundings. For each few degrees of rela- 
tive humidity there are corresponding 
percentages of moisture in paper. We 
are indebted to Miss Helen Kiely of the 
American Writing Paper Company for 
the table in the next column showing the 
moisture in paper corresponding to rela- 
tive humidity at 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Paper contains from 2) to 6 per cent 
of moisture when taken from the end 
of a paper machine. In most cases paper 
is sorted, culled, and counted in the fin- 
ishing room. This gives opportunity for 
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it to acquire moisture content due to 
the prevailing air condition. If, for ex- 
ample, paper containing 3 per cent of 
moisture were brought into a room hav- 
ing a relative humidity of 60 per cent 
its moisture content would shortly be 
nearly doubled, and, if this condition 
took place at the outer edges only, the 
sheets would be distorted. Loft-dried 
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paper generally carries less water than 
machine-dried, and therefore should be 
stored and handled at a lower relative 
humidity. Some mills now control the 
air in their finishing rooms. The en- 
deavor is to get away from dependence 
on chance conditions due to weather. 
The most common condition in north- 
temperate zones, and therefore perhaps 
that most readily obtained, is a relative 
humidity of from about 47 to about 60 
per cent. This would give a moisture 
content of from about 5 to about 6% 
per cent at the commonly found tem- 
perature of 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Second, as to the printing plant: The 
paper is usually bought ahead of re- 
quirements and must be stored. All the 
printers will agree that storage should 
be at conditions paralleling those in the 
finishing room of the paper mill. Very 
few do it. We have said paralleling be- 
cause temperature need not be the same 
if the relative humidity is the same. 
These conditions must be maintained 
throughout, especially in the printing, 
cutting, and binding departments. 
Freshly cut edges are the most sensi- 
tive parts of a sheet or a pile of paper. 
Drying on the machine seals up to some 
extent the ends of the fibers, and the 
sizing protects the fiber surfaces. When, 
therefore, the fibers are cut in trimming, 
the inner surfaces are exposed and these 
are not protected by the size. These 
sensitive edges therefore should be pro- 
tected in transit between the cutter and 
wareroom, pressroom or storage, and 
these places should be of nearly the same 
relative humidity as the room in which 
the paper was stored before cutting and 
also while it was being cut. 
Very high piles of paper are not ad- 
visable. With the weight in the center 
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and the air having access only to the 
edges, these conditions combine to cause 
waviness. Some means oi air circulation 
at intervals is desirable if space limits 
require high piling. 

We cannot leave the subject of paper 
physics without discussing static elec- 
tricity. You remember pulling off your 
woolen shirt in a chilly room and hear- 
ing that familiar crinkling sound? And 
when you crossed the old Brussels car- 
pet to get your nightshirt, you got a pin- 
prick and a spark from the brass knob 
on the bed-post. Two things brought 
that about—friction and a low relative 
humidity—and that spark was a dis- 
charge of static electricity. 

When paper is run over the hot driers 
there is a little shrinkage in all direc- 
tions, a little slipping on the drier faces, 
a reversal of bending in going from one 
drier to another, and then in the last 
couple of driers there is a great deal of 
internal friction in a hot, dry atmos- 
phere. Next come the calenders, with 
more bending and more friction, with 
much snapping and sparking. Another 
stack of calenders and the winders fol- 
low. Finishing operations of rewinding, 
cutting, and sorting all contribute fur- 
ther doses of friction, so the paper could 
be fairly alive with static electricity. 

The papermaker is able to combat 
this in several ways. In the first place 
he has a light chain or wire hanging 
across and on the sheet at the calenders. 
This chain or wire is attached to the 
stack and thus the electricity developed 
in the paper is, to a large extent, con- 
ducted away or grounded. At the same 
time he endeavors to keep the paper 
from being overdried. A paper contain- 
ing from 5 to 7 per cent of moisture will 
give little trouble from static electricity, 
provided it is kept in a suitable atmos- 
phere. This means that the paper-mill 
finishing room and storage warehouse, 
the printer’s.storeroom and pressrooms, 
must all be of approximately the same 
relative humidity. It does not require 
the same temperature if the relative 
humidity is the same. 

To conclude, the great thing to keep 
in mind in handling paper is relative 
humidity. It is a first cousin of the word 
“humor,” as, in order to keep the printer 
in good humor, the paper must also be 
humored, and to do this the air must be 
humored. To keep air in good humor 
we must supply the right conditions of 
temperature and humidity. This is called 
conditioning. The result of attending 
properly to these conditions in the air 
will justify a considerable investment, 
as it saves paper, time, and temper. 
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What a Whale of a Difference Just Two Years Make! | 
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“ ~ r |} 
eee: ‘ee. } THE NEW 100 HORSE-POWER HUPMOBILE EIGHT 
eel \ if, . * & THE NEW 70 HORSE-POWER HUPMOBILE SIX 
motor car styles as modern : ry 
as this new age * “<a + 
In creating a new mode and standard in body styles 
for its new Century Six and Fight, Uapmebile has 
likewise caught the spirit and vigor of this new age of high 
compression, high powered motors. Se admirably do 
the new Hupmobiles reflect in line and contour these 5 ding ses 
modern qualitics of fleet, smouth performance, that today’s eS Mie ee eee eee 
informed public continues to place record number of orders, 
practically without reference to a demonstration. G Choiee of TH Z . N E W . 1930 ° H u p M QO B | LE 
body types is as wide asx Hupmobile’s selection of 50 standard * : 
and custom-cquipped models. Six of the Century, $1345 to pam ELOLTS 


$1625, Century Eight, $1825 to 82505, All prices f.0.b. Detroit. 


rele entu ry 6&6 


THERE 3185 A HUPMOBILE DEALER NEARBY TO SERVE YOU 


Embodying involved illustration, angular composition, all-lower-case display, and abortive lettering, the first ad represents the 
popular conception of modernism in 1928. It was reproduced as being ugly and illegible in the March, 1929, issue of The 
Inland Printer, the first publication to condemn the style. Since, also, The Inland Printer was the first to predict that the absurd 
vogue would not endure, the 1930 ad is one item of evidence confirming the trend forecast by this magazine over a year ago 
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ANNUAL SALE OF 
STERLING SILVER 
BEGINS TOMORROW 





STYLE! More than anything else this intangible 
something is what you demand for your table 
as well as for your apperel and furniture. In the 
Silver Sale this year you will find that style goes 
hand in hand with prices at which you would 
not believe Sterling could be purchased. You 
will certainly profit by choosing several—yes, a 
—and extremely dozen pieces for future use. As wedding gifts, 
smart, Suits of lin. prizes and for your own home, you will seldom 
racleeshaacia a find such fine Silver at these very low prices. 


ideal forbot-weather 
wear. And with FIRST FLOOR, SOUTH, WABASH 
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purchase at $35? 
Fifth Fleer 

















Lines on the slant and type that is smothered by rules—form before function indeed!—caused The Inland Printer to condemn 
the advertisement on the left in 1928. The two ad; on the right are representative of the same advertiser’s current typography! 
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You Didn’t Go Wrong on Modernism 
if You Followed “The Inland Printer”! 


ost readers of THE INLAND PRINTER, along 
M with the editor, are gratified over the trend 
of typography in recent months. The more 
intelligent of those persons who two years ago ardently 
championed the use of the eccentric, malformed, ugly, 
and illegible types reflecting cubist art, as adding to 
typography what self-styled modernists called a fresh 
note, now admit these are passé. The experience of 
one nationally known advertising typographer, as re- 
cently narrated to the editor, emphasizes the fact in 
impressive manner. Due to lack of calls for it, this 
typographer recently dumped one of the particularly 
pronounced modernistic types the use of which for 
about a year amounted to a rage. Undoubtedly nu- 
merous others have done the same thing. That the use 
of such types is decreasing rapidly is clear to all. 

Similarly less frequent are those eccentricities of 
layout, lines and whole displays aslant, also black 
geometrical ornaments of triangular and other pro- 
nounced shape which as excessively used tended to 
make typography as bizarre and incomprehensible as 
the most puzzling and senseless cubist art. 

It is time, therefore, for the editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER to set forth certain facts which a few may 
not realize, and lest some who do may forget. 

This magazine condemned the eccentric style when 
it was at its height, late in 1928, on the grounds that 
such expressions of modernism were in general sug- 
gestive of the artificiality of bygone days rather than 
being new and, most important, were inconsistent with 
the prime essential of typography—legibility. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER was the first of all printing 
and advertising magazines to take a positive stand— 
which it has consistently maintained—against the so- 
called modernistic typography now so definitely on the 
wane, and to predict that it would not last. 

THe INLAND PRINTER took this uncompromising 
stand when other publications were hailing the style 


as a boon to typography and advertising, were strad- 
dling the fence, or were keeping discreetly silent on 
the subject. It did so before the Advertising Typog- 
raphers of America set up its board to pass upon 
the merits of new type faces and decide which its 
members would buy and which they would not. 

It also did so prior to the prevailing vogue for 
sans serif, which THe INLAND PRINTER views as a 
recognition by others of the objectionable features 
which this magazine was first to indicate in the early 
so-called modern typography. THE INLAND PRINTER 
does not consider that the very impressive advertise- 
ments one frequently sees nowadays set in smart new 
“gothics” are a development from the earlier style. 
There is nothing in common between the two; indeed 
the sans serifs are infinitely more attractive and leg- 
ible than the cubistic fonts of 1928-29. Furthermore, 
the simplicity of layout and the absence of ornament 
characteristic of the best use of sans serif are far 
more in keeping with what the pseudo-modernists of 
1928 scorned as traditional than with what they per- 
petrated in the name of modernism. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is a printer’s paper—proud 
of the fact that it represents what the editor believes 
to be the greatest of industries and most useful of 
arts. THE INLAND PRINTER is also proud of the fact 
that so many of its readers have found it the out- 
spoken champion of their own sound views on the 
subject, and that it has effectively influenced many 
of the wavering ones to hold the fort of typograph- 
ical good sense. In consequence of the will to resist 
the demands of the uninformed which has thereby 
been developed, the end of this style, as unsound in 
appearance and utility as it is expensive, has been 
hastened, and our industry is the gainer. 

THe INLAND PRINTER is happy to believe what 
many readers have been good enough to write—that 
it has rendered the industry another real service. 


A Note on the “Type Theft” Controversy 


HE INLAND PRINTER has but one editorial stand- 
ta Will this information help make the printer 
more successful? Every article submitted stands or 
falls by that yardstick. The content of each issue is 
the result of meticulous selection. What is printed 
represents the cream of three times the amount that 
is required to fill its editorial pages. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is fully awake to the strife 
over the theft of type designs. However, it believes— 


as do dozens of printers interviewed by the editor— 
that the matter is a problem solely concerning the 
typefounders, and one which they will be able to solve. 
Measured by this publication’s editorial standard a 
discussion of the subject does not qualify as informa- 
tion vital to the printer’s progress. For that reason, 
and particularly in view of the lack of interest indi- 
cated by printers, for whom the magazine is edited, 
the topic has not been discussed in these columns. 
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Combining Direct-Color Photography and 
Artwork Offers Many Advantages 


HE modern art director admits 
the indispensability of direct- 
color reproductions of merchan- 
dise in his task of advertising it 
to the buying millions. He is aware that 
for realistic picturization of any object 
containing more than one color, photog- 
raphy and subsequent reproduction in 
its actual colors by means of process 
plates direct from that object assure the 
most truthful, vivid result. In short, he 
is pretty well “sold” on direct color, and 
proves it by illustrating his merchan- 
dise in that medium in every national 
magazine of any consequence. 

But with all this efficacy, reproduc- 
tions of merchandise in direct color have 
had one shortcoming that prevented a 
wider use—that is, until recently. Up 
to now the reproduction itself had to be 
self-sufficient; nothing could be added 
to it. The picture recorded by the cam- 
era constituted the entire illustration. 
Any auxiliary matter such as headings, 
titles, trade-marks, borders, etc., was 
either set by the typographer or drawn 
by the artist and printed outside the 
limits of the direct-color illustration. 

For this reason advertisements fea- 
turing the direct-color reproduction of 
merchandise often presented a broken- 
up appearance not in accord with the 
better principles of advertising. They 
lacked symmetry and proportion. An 
illustration in color here, a trade-mark 
there, a heading elsewhere, and a block 
of copy somewhere else failed to visual- 
ize the continuity of advertising effort 
that appealed to the eye. 

But now this shortcoming passes into 
oblivion. Direct-color photography has 
taken a step forward and combined di- 
rect-color reproductions of merchandise 
with artwork in a manner that creates 
an advertising ensemble as symmetrical 
and as harmonious as it is advertisingly 
effective. One Chicago organization of 
photoengravers and color printers, the 
Rosenow Company, is offering the latest 
development of this combination. The 
method of treatment by Rosenow pho- 
tographers and artists is a distinct addi- 
tion to the roster of the graphic arts. 
Their basis of combining direct-color 
work and artwork is what is called the 
spectraprint process. 

This process reproduces merchandise 
photographically in natural colors on 
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paper. The object to be reproduced is 
set up in the studio or outside in a nat- 
ural setting, and three color-separation 
negatives are made. These are trans- 
ferred by the use of bromid prints to 
their respective colored carbon tissues 
and combined in a picture in color that 
becomes a vivid, truthful reproduction 
of the object photographed. Because 
the spectraprint process employs no 
dyes whatsoever, the resultant color 
print is clean, clear, sharp, and surfaced 
so that artwork may be added in oil or 
water color in any hue or hues desired. 
This color print, with its auxiliary art- 
work superposed, then serves as copy 
from which process plates are made. 

A sterling example of this combina- 
tion of direct-color work and artwork 
is reproduced as our frontispiece this 
month. The article advertised, the ham, 
was cut and placed on the meatboard 
exactly as you see it. Ham and board 
were posed in front of the camera and 
three exposures made, one for the yel- 
low tones in the picture, one for the red, 
and one for the blue. The resultant neg- 
atives then were transferred by means 
of bromid prints to their respective col- 
ored carbon tissues and combined into 
one print, which looked just as you see 
it reproduced here—but without the 
black background, the border, the head- 
ing “Marvelous,” and the female fig- 
ure. So far, so good. 

In order to add to the visual appear- 
ance of the complete advertisement fea- 
turing the ham, the advertiser decided 
to incorporate some additional illustra- 
tion in the copy from which plates were 
to be made. His purpose was to create 
an illustrative entity rather than to de- 
pend upon extraneous matter to “carry” 
the image his merchandise created in 
the mind of the reader. Accordingly the 
artist, using water colors, drew directly 
on the carbon tissue print of the ham 
and board the black background, the 
three-tone green border, the lettering 
“Marvelous” with its irradiations of 
light, and the figure of the girl. Thus 
the copy from which the plates were 
made became a combination of direct- 
color photography and water color hand 
drawn by the artist. 

The final result, as this reproduction 
proves, is not only absolutely natural 
so far as the featured product is con- 


cerned, but it achieves a “stage presen- 
tation” effect both pleasing to the eye 
and of distinct advertising value. In 
other words, the reader gets the “feel” 
of the illustration the instant his eye 
falls on it. It isn’t necessary for him to 
let his eye wander for help to grasp in- 
stantly the import of the advertisement. 
He has the entire sales story right with- 
in the borders of the picture. 

In addition to its undoubted adver- 
tising efficacy, the spectraprint process, 
says the Rosenow Company, presents 
another desirable advantage to the ad- 
vertiser. He may see the result of the 
color-separation negatives before the 
plates are made. This advantage is ob- 
vious. Any deletions or emendations the 
advertiser may care to make in the illus- 
tration are effected right on the print. 
Thus, the advertiser can okay a direct- 
color job just as he does an oil painting 
or other drawing in color. 

Still another advantage this company 
claims for this modern process is that 
the okayed print serves as a color guide 
in the etching of the plates. This is par- 
ticularly valuable where the merchan- 
dise must be returned immediately after 
it is photographed, or, as in the case of 
foodstuffs and other perishable goods, 
where the merchandise disintegrates 
and loses its photographic “good looks” 
within a short time. 

Process plates made from spectra- 
prints have been enormously success- 
ful, as the set reproduced exemplifies. 
There is no guesswork regarding the 
result, for the print portrays the repro- 
duction in advance as it will look in the 
printing from process plates. And, what 
is most important from the advertiser’s 
point of view, he is enabled to approve 
the product before the final step in the 
reproduction—the making of the plates 
—has been started. 

Moreover, the fusion of direct-color 
reproductions of merchandise with the 
intricate creations of the artist brings 
to both media a finished effect that ap- 
preciably enhances the value of the ad- 
vertised result. Proof of this may be 
seen in the advertising sections of the 
magazines and in the more pretentious 
examples of direct-mail literature. Art 
directors have been most generous in 
their endorsement of this expression in 
direct-color photography. 
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PHOTOENGRAVING 


By STEPHEN HENRY HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, also suggestions and experiences of engravers 
and printers, are requested for this department. Replies cannot be made by mail 
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A Color-Snapshot Camera 

You have shown of late in your pages some 
wonderful reproductions in color—that auto- 
mobile, and the flower garden, for example— 
but you have not told what camera was used 
to photograph the colors. Where can I get a 
color-snapshot camera? I understand there is 
one which is now in use in Europe.—“Photo- 
Engraver,” San Francisco. 

If you will turn to A. J. Wall’s monu- 
mental work on color photography you 
will find, on pages 105 to 211, lists and 
descriptions of over a thousand such 
cameras, without a single one having 
proved satisfactory. The Rene-Gilbert 
color camera was shown at the last two 
photoengravers’ conventions, and the 
H. J. C. Deet’s camera, made by the 
Raylo Corporation, has been mentioned 
here. Several new color cameras have 
sought publicity here, but have been 
found wanting. At present one had bet- 
ter have color photography done by 
those who specialize in it, in order to 
achieve most satisfactory results. 


New Tint-Printing Method 

This department has always insisted 
that printers do not take advantage of 
the privilege they have of improving the 
art appearance of halftones by the ad- 
dition of a second printing in the way 
of a tint. It was more frequently done 
in the early days than at present, and 
no artbook of a generation ago was con- 
sidered perfect without a tint underlying 
the illustrations. Tint plates are usually 
of grained zinc, linoleum, flat halftones, 
or Ben Day. Here is a method of print- 
ing tints that will be an improvement: 

Before printing the tint, make a chalk 
overlay from the halftone or line en- 
graving; this overlay should be quite 
flat, with broad shadows and graded 
highlights. No matter what the hue of 
ink used, a color blue for a snow scene, 
light green for marine, pale Persian 
orange to add warmth, or the ordinary 
chrome yellow or buff, none of these 
should be printed so strongly as to be 
conspicuous, otherwise the delicate ef- 
fect of the tint is ruined. When a proof 


of this overlay is taken it should but 
faintly suggest the picture. When, how- 
ever, the properly overlaid and printed 
halftone or line engraving is combined 
with the overlay tint, the richness of 
transparent color in the shadows and 
the delicate gradations from the high- 
lights give to the illustration a quality 
that cannot be obtained without the 
tint. When the edition is large and is 
printed from electrotypes the tint plate 
had better be made by a photoengraver. 
The advantage of the method suggested 
is that the same tint plate can be used 
for all illustrations which are found to 
have the same dimensions. 


Ben Day Instruction 

Which is the best Ben Day instruction book ? 
—“Reader,” Philadelphia. 

Inquire of the makers of the machine. 
In “The Process and Practice of Photo- 
engraving,” by Harry A. Groesbeck, Jr., 
twenty large pages are given to “Laying 
Tints.” From these pages you will get 
more information than can be found 
anywhere else at this time. 
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Much merchandise is bought 
because. buyers have a printed 
message which is easy to read. 
Typography which is marked 
by its simplicity is usually easy 
to read and the most attractive. 
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Another of the notable series of advertise- 
ments which was recently published in the 
Indianapolis newspapers by Arthur S. 
Overbay’s progressive organization 


**Marvelous” Color Reproduction 

The insert from the Rosenow Com- 
pany, which is presented this month, 
well illustrates the heights to which the 
combination of color photography, pho- 
toengraving, and color printing have at 
present attained. When it is remem- 
bered that color photography requires 
at least twenty-four distinct operations, 
and that photoengraving, as pictured in 
“The Art of Photo-Engraving,” just 
published, comprises about a hundred 
operations and the presswork adds an- 
other twenty or more, it will be seen that 
to produce this insert nearly 150 differ- 
ent steps have to be gone through with, 
and every one performed perfectly to 
produce such a satisfactory reproduc- 
tion as is shown. Any lack of judgment 
or any mistake allowed to go uncor- 
rected in a single one of these opera- 
tions, would mar the result. 

When we are enjoying a great orches- 
tra performing a symphony, we notice 
with what ease the artists produce those 
wonderful harmonies; how simple it all 
appears, and still it requires years of 
intensive training on the part of each 
artist, together with many days of con- 
cert practice in rehearsal, to reproduce 
a musical composition. Similar require- 
ments are necessary in color reproduc- 
tion. Each photographer, engraver, and 
color printer must be trained and ex- 
perienced to perform his part so that in 
concert the entire composition will be 
perfectly reproduced. 

In the case of “Marvelous,” new meth- 
ods of color photography have been 
used. A description of them must be left 
to a future issue. Let it suffice to say 
that from four excellent color-separa- 
tion negatives photoprints were made 
on what are called “trichrome carbon 
tissues,” yellow, red, and blue, and these 
were superimposed in perfect register 
on white board. This is termed a “spec- 
traprint,” and allows the customer to 
see how faithfully the colors of the ob- 
ject have been reproduced. The “spec- 
traprint” is also a delightful medium on 
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which the artist can paint in colors, 
figures, or lettering, or make corrections 
as desired by the advertiser. In the pres- 
ent case the word “Marvelous” has been 
added, while the pretty waitress with 
the plate of sandwiches gives life to the 
picture and by comparison adds size to 
the delicious meat advertised. 

The Rosenow Company has had some 
thirty years’ experience in reproduction 
and printing in colors, and our readers 
will be pleased to see this exhibit of that 
organization’s latest achievement. 


Halftone Has a Golden 
Anniversary 

It was a small but appreciative group 
of photoengravers that dined together 
in London on March 4 last to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the publica- 
tion of the first halftones. As readers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER know, the half- 
tones appeared in the New York Daily 
Graphic, the first illustrated daily pa- 
per. The Graphic was seven years old 
on March 4, 1880, and it proudly an- 
nounced its first halftones editorially in 
these words: “We have dealt heretofore 
with pictures made from drawings or 
engravings. Here we have one, ‘A Scene 
in Shantytown, New York,’ direct from 
nature. Our own photographer made the 
plate from which this picture has been 
obtained in the immediate presence of 
the shanties which are depicted in it. 
There has been no redrawing of the pic- 
ture. . . . This process has not been 
fully developed. We are still experi- 
menting with it, and feel confident that 
our experiments will, in the long run, re- 
sult in success, and that pictures will 
eventually be regularly printed in our 
pages direct from photographs without 
the intervention of drawing.” The edi- 
tor could not possibly have foreseen 
that the idea of connecting photography 
with the printing press, which they were 
inaugurating on that day, would in 
fifty years have spread to all lands and 
made halftone illustrations a most val- 
uable feature of daily newspapers. 


Publishers Use Their Own 
Standard Inks 

W. J. Wilkinson, president of Zeese- 
Wilkinson, New York City, probably 
the leading authority on three-color 
inks—he it was who standardized these 
inks in 1920, his standards later being 
adopted in England—told the engineers 
at the Carnegie Institute about the inks 
used in colorwork: “In order to make 
wet printing in colorwork possible, the 
inks must be adapted for it. Their con- 
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sistency and concentration are far from 
the ideal inks which go for perfect color 
printing. The earnest and sincere ef- 
forts of the photoengravers’ association 
to adopt a set of standard inks so that 
each engraver may use the same shades 
have gone for naught, because of the 
desire of the publications to use their 
own standards, which in each case vary. 
The engravers therefore must again ad- 
just themselves to these inks, each pub- 
lication having adopted a different set 
for some reason or other, and these inks 
must be used by the engraver for the 
proofing of plates to be used by that 
particular publication.” Ink standard- 
ization is simply a case where prevailing 
commercial use seems to disagree with 
the alleged scientific theory. 


The Replika Process 


I note on the back page of Penrose’s Annual 
for this year the announcement of Percy Lund 
Humphries & Company, Limited, The Country 
Press, Bradford, England, of the Replika 
process for the reproduction of manuscripts 
and books. I have seen some of the rare books 
and even an encyclopedia reproduced by the 
company, and the work is excellent. I am told 
the method is a secret one. Can you tell me 
anything about it ?>—“Publisher.” 

The secret is in using a planographic 
method and doing it as well as it can be 
done. The firm applies the same rule 
here it applies to typographic printing. 
Instead of trying to print at the highest 
speed possible, the company uses the 
despised flat-bed planographic presses 
with the 36 by 24 grained zinc clamped 
to a flat iron block on the bed of the 
press just as the lithographers printed 
when using lithographic stones, and of 
course the results are good. In the pho- 
tographic department the concern uses 
all the approved devices, from fastening 
the books while making paper nega- 
tives of them, to the latest attachments 
on its cameras. By simply taking pains 
the company is printing from zinc direct 
and reproducing type as well as this is 
done by the more expensive aquatone. 


The Tri-Chrome Photo Camera 


In THe INLAND PrinTER for February you 
told about a one-exposure three-color camera 
which a $2,500,000 company was organized to 
exploit. That must have been some camera! 
Won’t you tell your readers something about 
this camera ?>—“Reader.” 

This has been a mystery camera, and 
this is probably the first publicity it 
will have had. A search of the patent- 
office records of several countries will 
not reveal it, because it is not patented 
as a camera, but as an optical system. 
Under this head it will be found that 
United States Patent No. 1,662,693 was 
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granted for it on March 13, 1928, to 
Michael Astafiev, a citizen of Russia. 
Following up this clue, an inquiry was 
made of a photographer who had used 
the camera. He said that only two cam- 
eras were manufactured, because it was 
found they were too expensive to con- 
struct and sell. He had never seen the 
interior of the camera, and did not know 
the principle of it, only that no change 
of the diaphragm is possible. A color- 
corrected lens that worked at 4.5 was 
attached, and he used three panchro- 
matic plates, 4% by 31% inches in size. 
The three color records were made at 
a single exposure through a Thornton- 
Pickard shutter, this exposure being 
twenty times longer than it would be 
for a single negative of the same sub- 
ject. He showed some of the results he 
had attained printed in color from half- 
tones, and they were quite satisfactory. 
It is a camera that may be heard from. 
Those interested can now obtain a copy 
of the patent from the Patent Office. 


Waterproof Water-Color Inks 

It was inevitable, after all the exploi- 
tation of water inks in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, that some enterprising ink 
manufacturer should experiment until 
he found a medium for securing colors 
to paper without the loss of brilliancy, 
and which would be impervious to water 
afterward. It would solve the water- 
ink problem if at the same time the new 
ink would not injure composition rol- 
lers, and would as readily print from 
zinc and also copper photoengravings as 
from stereotypes and electrotypes. Sam- 
ples of Pastello inks have arrived from 
Shuck, Maclean & Company, Limited, 
Gunpowder Alley, London, E.C.4, which 
appear to answer all the requirements. 
They have all of the color brilliancy of 
the water inks; and they possess strong 
body and covering power, as shown by 
results in red, yellow, blue, and green 
inks on black cover stock, printed on a 
letterpress machine without any change 
in the same press when using oil inks. 
No special rollers or relief plates were 
used, and one proof in Pastello ink was 
boiled in water without disturbing the 
ink. Another fine feature of these new 
inks is that they dry without a gloss. 
Shuck, Maclean & Co. is to be congratu- 
lated on this contribution to the prog- 
ress of the graphic arts in general. 


England and America Partners 
in Photoengraving 
While the two great English-speaking 
nations are planning to preserve a world 
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peace, it is timely to recall what we have 
done for each other in the peaceful art 
cf photoengraving. We are indebted to 
our English fathers of photography— 
Mungo Ponton, Sir John Herschell, Fox 
Talbot, Scott Archer, Professor Abney, 
Sir Joseph Swan, to mention but a few 
names—for the use of potassium bi- 
chromate, collodion, iron developer, in- 
tensifiers, dry plates, and rotagravure. 
In this country we have reciprocated by 
making the first portrait from life by 
photography in 1839; the first photo- 
graph of the moon, 1850; the first daily 
ilustrated newspaper, 1873; first com- 
mercial photoengravings, 1870; first 
halftones, 1880; the enamel acid resist, 
1885; first sealed halftone screen, 1886; 
the first practical three-color halftones, 
i893; the routers, trimmers, and pho- 
(vengraving machinery; also the offset 
method of printing, etc. 

We in America read technical books 
and study our trade journals from home 
and abroad with great care, while our 
public libraries subscribe for and keep 
on file the foreign journals relating to 
our art. England is richly equipped with 
technical schools for teaching photome- 
chanical methods to the students in a 
vast empire, while we have given little 
attention to theoretical teaching, but 
trust to apprenticeship training. 
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Kansas City Printer Operates Press in Window 


to Produce a Miniature Newspaper 
By J. L. SIMPSON 


NE of the progressive printing 
O firms of Kansas City, Missouri, 
is the Smith-Grieves Company. 
Interest attaches to the publicity and 
legitimate advertising this printing con- 
cern reaps in connection with Kansas 
City Manufactured Products Week,one 
of the biggest commercial events occur- 
ring in that community. 

The object is to bring to the atten- 
tion of the entire public, so far as pos- 
sible, the products of the scores of 
manufacturing plants operating in Kan- 
sas City, comprising every line from 
jewelry to furniture and from drug 
products to candy. Therefore the plan 
used involves the close codperation of 
hundreds of Kansas City retailers. The 
downtown retailers lend their show win- 
dows to the manufacturers during that 
week, thousands of men and women 
pass these windows in order to inspect 
the displays, and so the show is “put 
over” to a public which might other- 
wise be too apathetic to go to any one 
spot to see the displays. For instance, 
the display of the Green Jewelry Man- 
ufacturing Company may be seen in a 
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Despite appropriateness due to tradition the use of Old English for religious printing is a 
fetish with altogether too many printers. Such appropriateness cannot compensate for 
commonplace layout and dull display like that which is to be seen on the left. In blue- 
purple and yellow the page on the right, produced by A. H. Wilson & Company, Boston, 
is infinitely more effective and, as a direct result of the cut and colors, also appropriate 
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show window of the Nisley Shoe Store, 
that of the Luce Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s trunks and leather goods may 
be seen in the windows of the Duff & 
Repp Furniture store, etc. 

As the Smith-Grieves Company is a 
manufacturer of printed supplies, it 
qualifies for a window display. Then, 
as the Western Envelope Company man- 
ufactures the envelopes which Smith- 
Grieves prints for customers, the two 
concerns coéperate in the display, the 
Smith-Grieves Company furnishing the 
printing section of the window display. 

The display consists of a printing 
plant in full operation in the spacious 
show window of the Kansas City Gas 
Company, 908 Grand Avenue, one of the 
best downtown locations, so far as pe- 
destrian traffic is concerned. Here an 
automatic press turns out thousands of 
printed envelopes in one day, or other 
printed matter, and all day long people 
elbow each other to get a glimpse of 
the press in operation. 

The most important thing printed in 
this window, however, is the Kansas 
City Wow, a daily newspaper published 
especially for publicizing Kansas City 
Manufactured Products Week, and in- 
cidentally to advertise the firm which 
puts over this ambitious program. Ten 
thousand copies of the Wow are printed 
daily, and these are distributed free 
to the public. The advertising space 
therein is also free to the manufactur- 
ers, and this naturally makes a genu- 
ine hit with the factories. A box at the 
top of the first page reads: 

The Wow is published by the Smith-Grieves 
Company, printers, and the Western Envelope 
Manufacturing Company, in their exhibit in 
the Kansas City Gas Company window at 
008 Grand Avenue, during the Products 
Show. The Wow is published entirely at the 
expense of the above companies and 10,000 
copies, distributed daily free of cost and with 
the compliments of the publishers, are cir- 
culated by our own newsboys. 

The Wow covers the Products show 
as faithfully, thoroughly, and cleverly 
as the modern newspaper covers its ter- 
ritory. It is small enough to stuff in 
the pocket, and comprises from eight 
to twelve pages daily, depending upon 
the amount of news material gathered 
by its reporters and also furnished by 
others. The news matter includes full- 
length feature stories, short items, let- 
ters from readers, editorials, and—very 
important—lists of the manufactured 
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displays, and retail windows in which 
each may be found; a complete index 
to the show, so to speak. This is printed 
on a good quality of white bond paper, 
and is inserted in the regular edition, 
which is on regular newsprint. 

Of course, not all of the hundreds of 
thousands of persons who watch the 
printing operations in the show window 
are consumers of commercial printing; 
but, invariably some are, and these are 
the ones that Smith-Grieves especially 
wishes to reach with its graphic display. 
Perhaps just as important as the addi- 
tional business won in this manner is 
the work ordered by Kansas City man- 
ufacturers with whom Smith-Grieves 
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has codperated in efficient and masterly 
manner during the products show. Man- 
ufacturers are of course among the 
greatest consumers of commercial print- 
ing, and these manufacturers owe a 
debt of gratitude to this firm for print- 
ing a newspaper devoted especially to 
the exploitation of the manufacturing 
interests in this town. 

Putting two and two together, it be- 
comes obvious that the printing of the 
Wow is mighty good business practice 
for Smith-Grieves. Hardly anything else 
imaginable could be such good adver- 
tising for its product, and the special 
service rendered to manufacturers puts 
the firm right in line for orders. 
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S. T. A. Printing Exhibit Emphasizes Wane 
of Exaggerated Forms of Modernism 


By ZOE M. REEVES 


LTHOUGH a giraffe with a plaid 
A neck and matching golf socks 
disports across one of the fold- 


ers at the Society of Typographic Arts 
fourth annual Exhibition of Chicago 


for the best specimen in each class pro- 
duced during the past year, were earned 
by pieces marked for their conservatism 
and delicacy of treatment. In all of the 
folders, posters, and newspaper adver- 
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and design. The entry list was com- 
prised of 1,500 pieces, from which 150 
were selected to compete for awards. 
The awards were made as follows: 

Book, “Log of the Auxiliary Schooner- 
Yacht ‘Northern Light,’” R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company; calendar, 1930, Bertsch & 
Cooper; folder, “Consider the Giraffe,” Wil- 
liam H. Rankin Company; newspaper adver- 
tisement, “Statement of Condition,” Graves, 
McCleish & Campbell; poster, “Pewter Grey,” 
prepared for Hart, Schaffner & Marx; folder, 
“Cosmetics,” Paul Ressinger. 

Nearly three hundred members and 
friends of the society heard the address 
of Frederic W. Goudy, internationally 
known type designer and typographer, 
as he opened the exhibit. “A little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing in ty- 
pography and type design,” Mr. Goudy 
asserted. ‘Two features must be con- 
sidered—design and form of elements 
and skill in arrangement of elements. 
Shapes of pages are important. Types 
and typography must be beautiful and 
legible. The good in types will survive. 
The freakish will wane in popularity. 

“This does not mean that type must 
not be modern, but that it must possess 
the elements of dignity and simplicity. 
Composition is a vital principle of each 
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Two outstanding panels which were displayed in the recent exhibition of the Society of Typographic Arts, Chicago, by William 
A Kittredge, for the R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, and Paul Ressinger, for Seth Seiders, Incorporated 
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Fine Printing, which closed on March 
22, there are definite indications that 
modernism in fine printing is on the 
wane. The awards for excellence, given 


tisements modernism had been tem- 
pered with good taste, and, instead of 
bizarre flings at art, there was a strict 
adherence to the fundamentals of line 


work of art. New forms of letters can 
occasionally be evolved by designers, 
but it is the arrangement and subtle 
planning that make the page.” 








This Publisher Has Built Up a Strong Paper 
and a Remarkable Lincoln Library 


SSUMING that the average reader 
has never known a small-town 
‘publisher to accumulate a li- 
brary of 12,000 volumes and 
manuscripts while building up a news- 
paper, let me introduce Frank E. Ste- 
vens of Sycamore, Illinois. In a life of 
industry and success as a publisher he 
has attained the added distinction of 
owning what is probably the most val- 
uable private collection of historical 
works, mostly pertaining to the life of 
Abraham Lincoln, to be found. 

The Sycamore Tribune is a tri-weekly 
publication, ably edited and a joy to 
look upon. Mr. Stevens is a dynamic 
personality, and he has a good printing 
plant to back up his handsome newspa- 
per. When it was changed a few months 
ago from a semi-weekly to a tri-weekly 
he brought into his organization another 
capable publisher, Frank E. Dean, who 
shares in the increasing work of issuing 
the paper and conducting its growing 
business. Mr. Stevens, although seventy- 
three years old, appears to be as active 
as ever. The tri-weekly has passed suc- 
cessfully through the experimental stage, 
and the next step will probably be its 
change to a daily newspaper. 

Mr. Stevens was born and reared at 
Dixon, a town noted for its good print- 
ers, but since 1879 he has published the 
Sycamore Tribune, which was founded 
in 1872 by Volaski Hix. Working tire- 
lessly to place his journal in the front 
rank of Illinois rural publications, Mr. 
Stevens has always stood for the best 
things in DeKalb County, and his lead- 
ership is recognized all over the state. 
His many friends admire him for the 
excellent newspaper he has made, his 
energy, and his public spirit. Only a few 
outside of this county-seat town realize 
or have ever heard that in the practical 
mind of the Sycamore editor is an un- 
quenchable passion for books and let- 
ters relating to Lincoln. 

Mr. Stevens idolizes these precious 
manuscripts and bound volumes that 
help to immortalize Lincoln, Grant, and 
other leaders identified with Illinois his- 
tory. The money value of his library can 
hardly be computed. A portion of this 
collection has been given to the Illinois 
Historical Society, and some of the vol- 
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umes are going to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. There are several Lincoln 
manuscripts of which there are no cop- 
ies, not even at Washington or Spring- 
field. These are literally beyond price, 
as they have an important bearing on 
the great issues of the sixties, but Mr. 
Stevens will give the best of these me- 
mentos to the Government. 

Most of the books have come into his 
possession by purchase, some of them 
at a very high price, while a great many 
manuscripts and printed volumes have 
come to him as gifts from public men 
and pioneer settlers. All have been re- 
ligiously guarded, until the collection 
has become one of the most interesting 
in the world. Mr. Stevens admits that 
in a few cases he has bought books that 
seemed too expensive, but he feels that 
the result justifies his extravagance. 

There are many odd things in connec- 
tion with territorial affairs, geographical 
tendencies, state settlement, early poli- 
tics, currency production, and the work 
of great war leaders of which the aver- 
age person has only a faint knowledge. 
Such historical lore is abundant and 
quite complete in the Stevens library. 
In fact, a perfect history of Illinois and 
the Middle West could be collated in 
whole from his collection. 
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A reverse etching from a type form 

makes an attractive book plate when 

printed in color. Done by G. Harvey 
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In picking up the rare books, one by 
one, Mr. Stevens has been astonished to 
find that European countries, authors, 
artists, and publishers have contributed 
much that is of extreme value. Foreign 
students, historians, and statesmen view 
such men as Grant and Lincoln from a 
different standpoint than ours. They put 
more philosophy into their considera- 
tion of Lincoln’s career than American 
writers are apt to do. Their analytical 
study of the American federation of 
states, of slavery, of Civil War general- 
ship, and of our melting-pot problems 
is not only profound, but it is unlike the 
comments of our own authors. 

It is easily seen, therefore, that a Ger- 
man book on Lincoln must be of interest 
and value here, especially when the cover 
and illustrations fittingly represent Ber- 
lin art. Various such works Mr. Stevens 
has collected, some of them quite mod- 
ern. And the same may be said about 
the way European soldiers view such 
men as Grant, Lee, Stonewall Jackson, 
McClellan, and other military leaders 
on this side of the Atlantic. The Euro- 
pean field is indeed rich for American 
booklovers, and Mr. Stevens, with an 
eye solely for Illinois library material, 
has found his foreign researches remark- 
ably productive of good results. 

Then consider the Black Hawk War 
and the entire Indian history of Illinois; 
French explorers and pioneers of two 
or three centuries ago; Webb’s Illinois 
trip in 1822; the part this state has 
played in wars of the past hundred 
years; the social and political aspect of 
our territorial history; the shift of pop- 
ulation to the young cities of the north- 
ern counties; the life of Stephen A. 
Douglas; the story of all Illinois lead- 
ers, both political and commercial; the 
upbuilding of a banking system; the de- 
velopment of railroad service; the vast 
work of roadmaking, and kindred sub- 
jects galore! A library owner concen- 
trating on Illinois has a field at once 
interesting and expansive, and so year 
after year Frank E. Stevens has builded 
with discretion and broad appreciation 
combined, his genius and ambition both 
inspired by the wealth and glory of the 
great state which he loves. A consider- 
able amount of Mr. Stevens’ writing on 
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historical topics is in the possession of 
the Illinois Historical Society. 

The money cost of the Stevens library 
is high, representing thousands of dol- 
lars gained as profit from the Sycamore 
Tribune and its job-printing department 
in a period of about fifty years. The 
building and printing plant are worth a 
large sum of money, but as a source of 
satisfaction and influence to a man who 
is essentially a builder and developer, the 
Sycamore Tribune is quite invaluable. 

There are thousands of printers and 
editors who will take as much interest 
in what may be called a model printing 
plant as in the wonderful library. The 
location is central, and the two-story 
brick-and-stone building has a substan- 
tial appearance. It is light all around, 
and just about the cleanest shop I ever 
saw. It is easy to see that a woman’s 
taste and skill are combined with the 
man’s ambition, and it is noteworthy 
that Mrs. Stevens has been her hus- 
band’s partner in fact as well as in the- 
ory. She is a journalist and manager of 
ability, writing copiously, reading proof 
accurately, and adding a discriminating 
taste to the productions of the printing 
department. Being a native of Sycamore, 
Mrs. Stevens writes of DeKalb County 
affairs with a sure touch. 

The Tribune is a model for any small 
town. It is well written, the articles and 
departments are properly arranged as 
to typographical appearance, and the 
matter is varied enough for balance and 
to suit all readers. In a word, the paper 
is bright and full of real information. 

The typesetting machines and a two- 
revolution Scott cylinder press give the 
modern touch to the Tribune plant. The 
shop started with a hand press the year 
Horace Greeley ran for President. There 
are today the self-feeding and fast job 
presses, folding machines, stitchers, cut- 
ters, and a sufficiency of type, stones, 
and furniture, with electric power and 
lights. (What I saw on the Dakota fron- 
tier many years ago makes this Syca- 
more office seem like a pipe-dream! ) 

Any prosperous rural paper is a joy 
to its owner, for it gives him a certain 
leadership and capacity for service that 
do not pertain to other lines of business. 
This gives readers the key to the dis- 
tinction and success of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stevens. They have met and improved 
their opportunity. They have lived sen- 
sibly, comfortably, and with very broad 
vision. They are people of friendly 
ways, without frills or pretenses. Start- 
ing out with industrious habits, they 
made substantial progress and grew to 
considerable prominence as good neigh- 
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bors as well as by reason of natural abil- 
ity applied with practical sense. That’s 
what I found at Sycamore in addition 
to a famous library and a model paper. 

Mr. Stevens certainly has had the 
right idea in sticking to a town of mod- 
erate size instead of hunting for greater 
opportunities in a large city. He mea- 
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sures up to many of the editors and pub- 
lishers of big papers. Part of his talent 
rests in knowing an opportunity when 
he sees it and in retaining his content- 
ment without standing still. He is also 
progressive in a practical way and is 
eminently successful without having a 
great fortune or a very large newspaper. 


Capturing the Attention of the Bride-to-Be 
With Wedding-Stationery Displays 


By A. B. ASHBY 


HE Cash and Carry Printing Com- 

pany of San Antonio, Texas, has 
built up an enviable business on 
wedding announcements and invitations 
by simply catching the eye of the bride- 
to-be with appealing window displays. 
The Cash and Carry shop is located on 





ing business for the Cash and Carry 
shop, for it features displays similar to 
the accompanying photograph, which 
shows one of the firm’s recent exhibits. 
Tiny dolls representing the preacher, 
bride, and groom always get an audi- 
ence from the window shopper and espe- 


An effective display of social printing which is easily set up 


one of the main business arteries of the 
city, and many thousands of pedestri- 
ans pass it daily. In such a crowd of peo- 
ple there are sure to be many girls who 
are thinking of the kind of invitations 
or announcements they want for their 
weddings. The Cash and Carry shop 
makes a special appeal to these young 
ladies with unique window displays of 
wedding stationery. 

When June rolls around each year, 
there’s always a high tide in the print- 


cially the bride-to-be. She carries home 
with her the thought that the Cash and 
Carry shop caters to the printing needs 
of those who are to be married, and the 
thought often remains with her until 
she herself needs some wedding invita- 
tions or announcements. 

The Cash and Carry Printing Com- 
pany’s show windows are spotlessly 
clean all the time. The displays are 
changed regularly and often, and they 
always play to crowded sidewalks. 
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BEBOUT PRINTING ComMpaANy, Cleveland.— 
While we do not like the lettering, the design 
which is employed for the stationery forms 
for William Stolte, Incorporated, is interest- 
ing, impressive, and characterful. 

Tue GEorGE Grapy Press, San Francisco. 
—We treasure the copy of the handsome 
keepsake “Great Trees.” Type, illustration, 
paper, and colors combine in creating a won- 
derfully good effect. The workmanship is high 
class in every respect. 

KNOWLTON BrotHers, of Watertown, New 
York.—We appreciate receiving your large 
portfolio of designs printed on different grades 
and colors of your cover stocks, and have 
profited from its examination. It is impressive 
and beautifully done in every respect. 

D. StemMpEL, Frankfurt, Germany.—Your 
1930 “Jahrbuch der Schriftgiesserei und Mes- 
singlinienfabrick” is a handsome volume. As 
a number of your excellent types are excep- 
tionally well shown in actual use, it will con- 
stitute a manual in the effective use of type 
and ornament for all who receive copies. 

P. L. Pickens, Memphis.—The “One Col- 
umn” blotters, and also the envelopes in which 
they were mailed, are modern and impressive. 
Spacing between words of the text, however, 
is wider than we feel it should be, especially 
considering excellence of layout and colors. 

Tue WESTERN News Press, San Francisco. 
—We like the folder “Two Epigrams of Greek 
Anthology” immensely. The typography and 
layout are interesting, unusual, and effective. 
The type of the text ties in beautifully with 
the illustrations, much better in fact than that 
used for the headings, the selection for which 
could easily be improved. 


Ortonville (Minn.) Independent —Elimi- 
nating the rule under the name line would 
improve your letterhead. As it stands, the rule 
is too light for the ornamental end pieces and 
crowds the line above too closely. Further 
improvement would result if the name line 
were in upper- and lower-case. All capitals of 
italics seldom please. 

Stovet Company, Winnipeg, Canada.—The 
cover of “C. K. Y. From Your Easy Chair” is 
outstanding, and the makeup of the pages of 
text is commendable. We regret, however, the 
fact that the halftones are apparently shallow 
and do not print well on the dull-coated paper 
used. Unsatisfactory presswork detracts mate- 
rially from the good features mentioned. 

Vircit C. Howe, Los Angeles—Your De- 
cember blotter is decidedly too ornate; deco- 
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rative features dominate and overshadow the 
type to such an extent as to almost suggest 
that the message is of no importance, although 
the rules ending in arrow points on the inside 
spread are too strong in relation to the type. 
Your folder business card is a striking novelty. 

Tue Marcupanks Press, New York City. 
—As is to be expected, you did a fine job on 
the sample book of Lindermeyer’s Utopian 
deckle-edge cover. The large initials, one of 
which appears on a page in a color combina- 
tion suitable to the color of the paper, will 
prove as interesting to users of the book and 
the papers as the color combinations which 
you employed will prove helpful. 

Morrts-GarTNER Company, of Chicago.— 
“Prosperity 1930” is an unusually effective 
blotter. Although the decoration is rather too 
pronounced in relation to the type matter 
and may draw attention from the message, it 
is otherwise a commendable piece of printing. 
The weight of the decoration suggests that if 
the text were set in the bolder Kabel the criti- 
cism made above would not apply. 

Farwest LITHOGRAPH AND PRINTING CoM- 
PANY, Seattle—The poster of Henry Broder- 
ick is impressively designed, and while, as you 
state, it strikes a new note in real-estate ad- 
vertising, it is especially of interest to printers 
as a combination of lithography and water- 
color letterpress. Possibly this reference to the 
poster as such will prove a worth-while sug- 
gestion to other readers. 

M. S. CALDWELL, Melrose, Massachusetts.— 
While the lettering on the title page is crudely 
done the illustration is good and the general 
effect commendable. We feel that the senti- 
ment and signature on the inside, which, by 
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This California typographer avoids conventionality in his envelope by 
printing the card in the lower instead of the upper corner 
of the left-hand side. In consequence it has punch 


The “‘bled” border by which this label of the Dutch printer named is featured 
makes it remarkably effective despite the fact that the type and also 
the manner of layout are extremely simple in their character 
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NOBLE FIVE MILL 


tone face and the contrasty 
modern type face otherwise 
used on the program for 
the Junior Matinee Musi- 
cal Club is markedly pro- 
nounced, in short, it just 
about spoils the job. Lay- 
out is interesting and un- 
usual, very good, too. You 
will note, however, that the 
lines of both the heading 
and the program sections 
are altogether too closely 
spaced for good effect. 
Homer McKee Com- 
PANY, Indianapolis—The 
Marmon folders and the 
portfolio of 1930 models 
are high class in every par- 
ticular. Just as a printer 
this writer has long appre- 
ciated your recognition of 
the part fine printing plays 
in advertising achievement, 





























which is evidenced by your 
working with high-grade 
printers and obtaining re- 
sults in keeping. We have 
nursed a sort of sore spot 
since during an advertising 








Two unusual house-organ covers. The one on the left, which was produced by the Superior Typesetting Company, Chi- 

cago, was originally printed in light and dark blue on medium blue stock having pronounced laid markings. i 

Talk,” which is the publication of a Vancouver, British Columbia, brokerage concern, was produced by Rose, Cowan & 
Latta, Limited, of that city, and which is known as one of the outstanding quality printers of the Northwest 


the way, are printed from a zinc etching of 
the written words, should have been placed 
somewhat more to the right in the interest of 
a better distribution of white space. 

Rosert A. WixttAMs, INcorPoRATED, Ev- 
ansville, Indiana.—Although lines are some- 
what crowded, your poster “Travel the Air 
Way” is very effective in layout. Promoting 
air travel to and from your city, it is a civic 
contribution of local significance which should 
excite interest in the item, and so, while the 
reference to you occupies only one-tenth of 
the space, we believe it to be good advertising. 

GeorcE T. Smisor, Arlington, California.— 
We have seldom seen an envelope corner card 
treated in such an original manner as the one 
you have set in Futura, and which is being 
reproduced. It is striking, too, in fact, com- 
mendable in all respects. There will be readers 
who will condemn it because the type is placed 
in the lower instead of the upper left-hand 
corner, but that is just one of several of its 
features that distinguish it. 

Water H. LEVAsseurR TyposRAPHIC SER- 
vice, Buffalo—yYour blotter for January is a 
dandy; while ornate, the decoration is so sep- 
arated from the type matter, which, therefore, 
has an ample margin of white space, that it 
does not set up too much of a counter-attrac- 
tion. Your work is characterful and impres- 
sive, and yet the types you employ for these 
pieces of printing are such as cannot reason- 
ably be considered offensive to the most 
esthetic and discriminating taste. 

THE IsLAND LANTERN Press, McNeil Island, 
Washington.—Typographically the Interna- 
tional Prison Number of The Island Lantern 
is high grade. Though the lines of the mast- 
head on the first page are crowded the text in 
Caslon Old Face is well spaced between words 
as well as lines. Margins are excellent, too. 
The book on the whole has a most inviting 
appearance in spite of the fact that there are 
variations in the inking and also impression. 


RAFFAELLO BERTIERI, Milan, Italy —Thanks 
for sending the book “Sonderabzug Aus Dem 
Gutenberg, Jahrbuch 1929.” While the title, 
as quoted, is in German the text is in your 
own language, but unfortunately one is as im- 
possible as is the other to a poor fellow who 
reads only English. However, we can appre- 
ciate the excellence of the type, the composi- 
tion, and the other fine features, and you may 
rest assured this book will be treasured along 
with others of yours which we have had in 
our library for a long period of years. 

Tue Gower Printery, Meridian, Missis- 
sippi—Parsons does not combine well with 
any other style of type, and the lack of har- 


convention one speaker re- 
marked that little mattered 
except copy. Maybe he has 
at last awakened to facts. 

Terre & Te1rE, Chicago.—The red on your 
letterhead is at least a shade too dark, but 
aside from that the item, also the ‘business 
card and the blotter “Your Printing,” are 
quite good. As a rule we do not like red on 
yellow, although it was used for the cover of 
our March issue, and consider that a good 
green would have been better as the second 
color on this letterhead, brown being the first. 
Rather than underscoring the name line of 
the blotter you would have done better to 
set it in type one size larger. 

BarRKER PrintTING Company, Blackstone, 
Virginia——Your February blotter would be 
improved if ornaments alongside the halftone 


“Ticker 
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of the lead we have taken in render- 


I. RECOGNITION 


ing advertising and marketing 
assistance to our customers, the 
Keller-Crescent Company has been 
elected to membership in the Guild 
of Master Direct Mail Craftsmen . 


The Guild consists of thirty of the 





foremost American printers, located 
in New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Boston, Philadelphia and other im- 
portant business centers . . . By mu- 
tual exchange of ideas between 
members and by co-operation in the 
maintenance of a staff of creative 
specialists in its New York head- 
quarters, the Guild will enable 
Keller-Crescent to offer its clients an 
even more helpful 

and complete service 

in the production of 
direct advertising and 


purposeful printing. 




















Smartly modern center spread of an announcement folder by the Keller-Crescent Company, Evansville, 
Indiana. The type selected for this center spread was the distinctive Goudy Bold 
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and the rules below the head 
and above the calendar were 
removed. The ornaments draw 
attention from the cut and the 
rules serve as division where 
the difference in measures ac- 
complishes the job much bet- 
ter. In other words, while the 
job is well arranged and dis- 
played, you have introduced 
elements that do not beautify 
but which detract from the 
work’s good qualities. 
UniversAL LitHo Forms 
Company, New York City.— 
As you state, the letterhead 
for Minta Durfee has several 
striking features, and it is also 
unusual. The job’s color effect 
is particularly good. There is a 
slight tint of old rose in the 
gray paper, and the design, 
is lithographed in a slightly 
darker shade of this same tint, 
creates a pleasing color effect. 
The manner in which you have 
used the silver completes the 
effectiveness of this letterhead 
with one more added touch 
by embossing the words “Glo- 

















rious Beauty Things.” 

THE Barpon Print1inc Com- 
PANY, Cincinnati— Specimens 
submitted by you are of good 
grade. While the letterhead of the Speed Let- 
ter Service is especially striking, we feel that 
the greater gap apparent between the “e” and 
“d” than occurs between other letters ‘of the 
curved name line, considered necessary to per- 
mit the lightning bolt to pass through the 
word, is a fault. The red bolt would be no less 
striking if the upper section were just above 
the second line of the name which is horizon- 
tal and below the curved line. 

R. A. LamBErT, Chicago.—Tidings for Jan- 
uary is an interesting house-organ the text of 
which is handled in a legible gothic of medium 
weight. Layout is good, but you erred in the 
selection of the pale blue-gray for the second 


The original of the house-organ cover on the left, which is a product of the University of Chicago Press, is printed in 
black and purple on yellow, while that of the folder title of the R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago, which is 


displayed at the right, is printed in bright olive green and black on strong blue paper stock 


color. It is far too weak for the headings. The 
rules in black under the words of the heads 
are too strong in relation to the heads. We 
cannot help but consider how much more sat- 
isfactory the item would be if red-orange were 
the second color and the heads were printed 
in that hue without underscoring. Try this 
change on next issue and note the difference. 
N. V. DruKKerty Hoowerc, Epe, Holland. 
—We genuinely appreciate your kindness in 
sending us such a large assortment of speci- 
mens of your expert craftsmanship. They are 
beautiful or impressive, often both at once. 
An especially fine item is the book “Talers,” 
on the inside pages of which we find some 
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On this booklet cover, Jack Penn, of the Gulf Publishing Company, Houston, Texas, makes effective 
use of typographic border units in creating his design, originally printed in two blues on white 


very unusual and attractive decorative art- 
work in colors. Indeed there is nothing to find 
fault with except the composition of the ad- 
vertisements in the publication Ons Eigen 
Tijdschrift, which are not at all on a par with 
the standard of excellence established by art- 
work, colors, and printing. 

Howarp N. Kine, York, Pennsylvania.— 
We are showing two specimens from your most 
recent attractive portfolio. The best item in 
the collection, however, is the advertisement 
entitled “The Willson Fume and Smoke 
Mask,” which is set in the interesting new 
Bernhard Gothic of the American Type Foun- 
ders Company and is featured by the impres- 
sive vertical-mass idea of layout. While this 
represents one of the newer ideas in typogra- 
phy having real merit, we will not credit it as 
being a result of that variety of modernism 
which revels in cubistic types and extrava- 
gant, suffocating ornamentation, which hap- 
pily it is helping to eradicate. 

VanzantT & WarFEL, Richmond, Indiana.— 
Your letterhead featured by large brackets at 
the side of the main type group is impressive 
and characterful. While the brackets are very 
black and otherwise obstreperous the sim- 
plicity of the layout compensates. The letter- 
ing on Berg’s stationery is ugly. We assume, 
therefore, that the customer must have liked 
it—possibly he ordered it—and we appreciate 
the fact that you at least avoided an extreme 
modernistic letter, also extravagant use of 
rules and crude angular ornamentation. The 
layout is good—in fact, effective; it is only 
the lettering that leaves a sour taste. 

JoserH Betz Printinc Company, of East 
Liverpool, Ohio.—While we consider that let- 
tering and ornamentation are so pronounced 
in some cases as to detract from the very ex- 
cellent illustrations of pottery and glassware, 
which we feel should dominate, the work on 
the circulars you submit is otherwise high 
grade. The objection pointed out is especially 
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pronounced on the one that is titled ““Marion, 
the New Shape” where the green teaset is 
illustrated, and is least apparent on the hand- 
some page “Marion Canary Platinum,” the 
color effect of which is as attractive as the 
layout is effective. Presswork is high grade 
on all of the items. 

THe NorTHERN Press, of Vryheid, Natal, 
South Africa.—The specimens you submit are 
neatly arranged and well displayed, in fact we 
believe that the blotter “Good Printing Creates 
Better Business” and the package label would 
be improved only by the use of a more attrac- 
tive and perhaps showy type face. The let- 
terhead, which is interesting in arrangement, 
suffers from capitalitis; a line or two of italic 
or roman, in upper- and lower-case, would go 
far toward overcoming the effect of monotony 
now characteristic of the heading: In addition 
the design is placed too near the top of the 
sheet, and lines as a rule too closely spaced. 

Siwney O. Sattiet, of Philadelphia—The 
menu folder for the annual midwinter dinner 
of the Codéperative Association of the local 
traction company is excellent. The layout is 
very unusual, and the typography and print- 
ing in colors are of the best grade. Since you 
apologize for the fact that it was done in a 
railroad shop having none of the later stylish 
faces, let us say that what you lack in equip- 
ment you more than make up with gray mat- 
ter—knowledge. If sympathetically handled, 
Bookman frequently results in especially fine 
effects, as in this instance. The admit card 
handled to harmonize with the blotter is like- 
wise a high-grade piece of work. 

Grit PrintiInc Company, Wichita, Kansas. 
—The menu booklet for the Scottish Rite cere- 
monial is unusually interesting and attractive, 
although in places the amount of the powder 
is so great that it seems to bubble and spread. 
The cover is a good example of thermography. 
The typography and printing of the text pages 
are excellent, in fact there is but one point on 
which adverse criticism seems essential. Type 
pages are set a little too low, top and bottom 
margins being about the same, whereas the 
bottom should be about half again as wide. 
The folder “Fifty Years,” printed on stock 
gold finished on one side, is remarkably fine. 

American Art Works, Coshocton, Ohio.— 
“Ever Since the Garden of Eden,” which in 
text and four-color illustration demonstrates 
the merits of notable calendars produced by 
you in the past and for 1931, is a fine booklet 
in all save one respect. We consider that each 
left-hand page, on which the story of the 
illustration appearing in full color on the fac- 
ing right-hand page is told, is too flamboyant 
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TSLIGGNAL SR 
The PROPER 
SELECTION of 
TYPE FACES 
for various styles 


of ART WORK 
RN TR ETAT 





FTE knowledge that a certain art 


treatment is to be used in an 


STYLE OF ART WORK 


HEADLINE 





advertising campaign is not suffi- 

cient per se to warrant a decision 

as to type style. There are many GENERAL 

other considerations which may af- | BLACK & WHITE 

fect the definite establishment of a AND 

type continuity. Some of these are: COLOR 

1. Tone value of art treatment (light, me- 
dium, heavy) 


ueHT CASLON No. 540 





NEULAND 





MEDIUM BROADWAY 





BRUCE 





COOPER BLACK BOOKMAN 





CLOISTER BOLD CLOISTER OLOSTYLE 





2. Character or feeling desired: modern- 


ity, antiquity, strength, delicacy, etc. POSTER 


GOUDY EXTRA BOLD GOUDY BOLD 





3. A text unusually short or long PENCIL 


NUBIAN KENNERLEY 





4. Shape, size, and position of type space 


5. Relative importance of message to ap- CARTOON 
pearance 





GRECO BOLD GRECO BOLD 





6. Kind of stock, length of ran, quality 
of plates, etc. oe 
7. Editorial type style of publication ee 


POLIPHILUS BLADO 





ITALIAN OLDSTYLE ITALIAN OLDSTYLE 





8. Use of color or black-and-white 


NICOLAS COCHIN BOLD NICOLAS COCHIN 





9. Nature of P 





The combinations tabulated at the 


BERNHARD 








right should be considered as type 
suggestions only, it being kept in 
mind that there are many possibili- 


CASLON No. 471 CASLON No. 471 





BODON! BOLD BODON! BOLD 





ties for each art treatment (any one 
of which may be appropriate and 
effective) and that other aspects of 
the advertisement’s purpose, mes- 
sage, or app ge may infl 


the final selection of a’ type style. 


WATER COLOR 








. FUTURA MEDIUM FUTURA LIGHT 





EVE HEAVY EVE LIGHT 








BOLD OLDSTYLE 








MEDIUM - 
ASTREE ASTREE 




















This is the sixth of a series of informative articles 
which have been planned, written, and designed by 
Superior Typography, Inc., PAUL J. WIENES, Pres. 
Headline and text of this page: Sphinx and Bodoni 








One of a series of circulars being issued at intervals by Superior Typography, Incorporated, New York 
City, on each of which some phase of typography is discussed and illustrated. The first two circulars 
were reproduced on pages 88 and 89 of ‘“‘The Inland Printer” for February. A fourth is shown opposite 


and has the effect of detracting from the illus- 
tration. There is interest aplenty in the me- 
diums of conveying thought in olden times 
which are illustrated on these left-hand pages, 
but the cuts might have been a trifle smaller 
and the borders less pronounced. 











LL WORKS OF TASTE 


—{ must bear a price in proportion to theskill, time, 
expense and risk attending their invention and 
manufacture. Those things called dear are, when 
justly estimated, the cheapest. They are attended 
with much less profit to the artist then those which 
everybody calls cheap. A disposition for cheap- 
ness and not for excellence of workmanship is the 
most frequent and certain cause of the decay and 
_| destruction of arts and manufactures. 





FRYE & SMITH 
PRINTERS + 850 THIRD ST. 
SAN DIEGO CAL + MAIN 6175 


~-RUSKIN 








The original of this blotter by H. S. Wismer, of San Diego, California, was printed in three colors, 
green (initial), orange (rules), and brown (type matter and iliustration) on pale and dull olive stock 


SmitH Printinc Company, Vineland, New 
Jersey —The prints of dahlias are unusually 
well executed in colors. Other specimens in- 
cluded in the package you submit are also of 
good grade, the cover of the Mariner’s Lodge 
booklet being especially attractive and inter- 
esting. The red used as the second color on 
the folder ““‘What Is a Wyan Rock?” is en- 
tirely too deep; one inclining toward orange 
would have been infinitely better and a more 
effective contrast with the black. The effect 
is dull. Aside from that point and the fact 
that plain letter initials would have been bet- 
ter than the ornate ones, which are set too far 
from the type, the folder is good. 

Watrace G. WutraMs, Detroit—Consid- 
ering the limitations that copy for an invoice 
or statement places on layout, especially one 
like that for the board of education which you 
submit, we consider that the student set it 
very well indeed. Crowding of lines, especially 
in the main display group, is the only serious 
fault. We regret the student’s use of the heavy 
block type for the main display on the poster 
“Father and Son Week,” which is effectively 
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NOVEL 
GOTHIC 


Futura Medium...as suita- 
ble for Novel Gothic cap- 
tions as for Futura Bold. 


NEULAND 


Eve Heavy...an exotic 
choice for the text but 
inspirit with Neuland. 


LITHO 
BOLD 
Lucian...a distinetive 
type face to use with 
Litho Bold headlines. 


NICOLAS 
COCHIN BOLD 


Eve Light...an extreme 
contrast for the weight 
of Nicolas Cochin Bold. 





| BROADWAY 


| Bodoni . . . the perfect 


text for display head- 
lines set in Broadway. 


The 
CORRECT 
BODY TEXT 


for HEADLINES 
set in 


DISPLAY 
TYPE 


It is always safe to set the headline and text in types of the 
same family: for example, Garamond Bold for the caption; 
Garamond Oldstyle for the body. This rule has been disre- 
garded in the combinations suggested below in order to offer 
@ greater variety of type selections ... This is the eighth of a 
series of informative articles planned, written and designed 
by Superior Typography, Inc., Paul J. Wienes, President. 


GRECO 
BOLD 


Kennerley...an excel- 
lent medium-weight 
face with Greco Bold. 


SPHINX 


BLACK 


Goudy Catalog...a par- 
ticularly appropriate 
choice for Cooper Black. 


Nicolas Cochin Bold 
-.-am unusual body 
selection for Gloria. 








This is another of the eight very interesting typographic circulars brought out by Superior Typogra- 
phy, Incorporated, New York City, all of which are 81% by 11 inches in size 


laid out and also featured by the excellent 
and impressive illustration. There is consider- 
able picking in evidence in the solids of the 
black illustration plate. The ink used appar- 
ently should have been reduced a little. 
Cuartes M. Cox, Houston, Texas.—Speci- 
mens submitted by you are high class in every 
respect. You are fortunate in being associated 
with the Rein Company, which has the facili- 
ties and the appreciation of fine printing essen- 
tial to the satisfactory completion of what 
you start so well. “What Price Life?” and 
“River Oaks: a Domain of Beautiful Homes” 
are especially fine books, and the one entitled 
“$350 for a Name,” the inside pages of which 
are lined up like a dummy for a new maga- 
zine, is quite a novelty and is also impressive. 
What text matter appears inside the attrac- 
tive cover is on small leaves of blue stock 
bound in with the much larger regular pages. 
Tue Acorn Press, Omaha.—Your blotter 
“Color” thoroughly justifies the statement you 
make in the accompanying advertising letter 
to the effect that “The Acorn Press is experi- 
enced in all practical color printing.” You 
could have gone farther and stated that you 


were experts. The layout of this blotter is 
striking, and while the illustration, printed in 
broad masses of color with water inks, is very 
pronounced, the message itself is clear and im- 
pressive as set in an open panel in a readable 
and attractive type face. Ample white space 
around the group of text does the work. We 
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have never seen the least indication of your 
allowing a job to go through which was not 
just about perfect in all details. 

Harmony & StraNnGE, INcorPoRATED, Sa- 
pulpa, Oklahoma.—The specimens you sub- 
mit are of the best grade, and we regret that 
the several which we would like most to re- 
produce are so printed that the photoengraver 
cannot make cuts. You possess the knack of 
using plain types like Caslon, which some of 
those who style themselves “moderns” say lack 
punch, and, by skilful display, good whiting 
out, and striking contrasts in size, creating 
display having genuine punch. The advantage 
is that your way of achieving impressiveness is 
not offensive like that of the fellows who feel 
that the desired result can only be achieved 
by types that are “different,” meaning eccen- 
tric, and splashes of cubistic ornament. 

Tue LaKEsIvE PrintInG Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin.—Being so unlike any other type in 
existence, Parsons does not work to advantage 
with any of them. Bookman would probably 
be the best companion. Furthermore, it is es- 
sentially a display face and thus unsuitable for 
masses of text as in the panel of the card “Cal- 
vin Coolidge Says.” Remembering these points 
and noting the rather unpleasing wreath orna- 
ment, you will recognize the leading faults in 
the item. Another point regards the border; 
we would like it better if it were the same all 
around, either plain rule or the decorative 
border. This, however, is more or less a matter 
of personal taste, so you can accept it for what 
you think it is worth. 

F. S. PasstncHaM, of Kingston, Jamaica — 
First of all the address “To the Right Hon- 
orable Lord Oliver” is very poorly printed. 
The ink appears to have been too thin, the 
effect of which is aggravated by the weakness 
of the yellow and blue-gray tints. A simpler 
handling eliminating the tint panel in the pale 
gray over which the title is printed and mak- 
ing use of a simple though large type initial 
without rules or ornaments would have in- 
sured better results. The alignment of the ini- 
tial is very bad; it does not align at the top 
with the top of the first line of text nor at the 
bottom with the bottom of the last line along- 
side, as it should. Spacing between words is 
far too wide in most lines. 

Tue Cren-Matuers Press, Limitep, Mon- 
treal, Canada.——Your letterhead set in Kabel 
is a really modern piece of composition and 
very effective. On the other hand, the blotter 
“The Modernistic Spirit,” dominated by the 
heavy rules and the geometric ornaments used 
with such profusion as to stifle the type mat- 
ter, represents a style of work now considered 





CONTINUOUS 
HOURS 


58 STONE STREET - 





The HAMILTON PRESS 


serves the financial district day and night without 
additional overtime cost « « The satisfaction ob- 
tained by our clients in their printing requirements 
is the surest indication of the service and quality 
of our product. 


FEATURING A COMPLETE 


LAYOUT SERVICE 





COAST TO COAST SERVICE IN TWO HOURS 
NEW YORK 


- WHITEHALL 7373 


The second color which was employed on the original of this most striking blotter produced by the 
well known New York City Printing concern named on the piece is a bright, strong blue 
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ZYHE difference between GOOD 
~~ and POOR Printing is a 
matter of great importance to 
you. Whether in Advertising 
Ge By Booklets, Office Stationery, or 
A other work, fine sensibilities 
are quickly touched by the judicious 
display of type and the fine printing of 
illustrations. Poor printing is uninviting 
wherever used, and the tutored eye 
shrinks from it. It simply produces a 
feeling of involuntary resistance, and 
ders an ptive state of mind 
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On the other hand, GOOD PRINTING 
(like pleasant associates) is inviting, and 
immediately appeals to the reader. Well- 
displayed type and GOOD PRINTING 
speak distinctly and directly the meaning 
they are intended to convey, and the more 
such work is studied the more one is 
impressed and influenced thereby. GOOD 
PRINTING is that which requires no 
effort of vision or mind to grasp completely 
at a glance what is intended—and this is 
an important requisite to-day 
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We are Printers, and concentrate our 
efforts upon the production of GOOD 
WORK, and in this respect do not intend 
to be excelled. Whatever we do we do 
right, according to our best ability. This 
statement is not new to those who. deal 
with us: it isi d for the inf 

of those who do not know us by experience 
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to put in 
our SEA tra place, and to give him the 
same prompt, accurate, and considerate 
service that we would ourselves expect 


The success which we have been fortunate 
enough to attain has been due most of al! 
to the strict adherence to this policy in all 
our dealings 

If the Service you receive from your 
present Printer is satisfactory, we do not 
expect you to desert him for us. May we 
hint, however, that it might be desirable 
to try us even under such circumstances ? 


It is possible that a comparison of results 
might be interesting 
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Our Telephone number is Central 5525 
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On the original of this folder a charming effect, which is here entirely lost, results from the harmony 
established between heavy type printed in black and the border handled in medium brown on rough 
laid coffee-colored paper. Only one detail, spacing between words, which is often quite too 
wide, unfortunately mars what is otherwise a wholly satisfying appearance 


passé, even by many who only a year or two 
ago reveled in it. There is not a great deal of 
room for choice between the different color 
combinations in which you printed this blot- 
ter. The better one, of course, is that in which 
the heavy rules and ornaments are printed in 
the weaker color, in which they are still so 
obstreperous as to be ever in the mind of the 
one reading the message in type. 

W. F. Metton, Hollywood, California— 
When your package of specimens came in we 
opened it with pleasant anticipation. We re- 
membered the days of our youth when as a 
Texas printer your work was an inspiration to 
us. We cannot believe you have gone into the 
extravagant and also overornamented cubistic 
style of work except with regret, and are con- 
fident, furthermore, you did so only because 
you got the idea that it was what the public 
wanted. Believe us, it is not. With your abil- 
ity and discrimination you could employ some 
of the modernistic types and ornaments with 
restraint and achieve results that would be 
most gratifying. John J. Wildi, of Columbus, 
Ohio, does it. Step on the soft pedal, “Bill,” 
and then come again. Don’t disappoint your 
old admirer to such an extent! 

CirrForp W. McDonatp, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia—-The title page of the piano-recital 
program on which you have used a strand of 
ribbon border printed in yellow as an orna- 
ment is unusual, attractive, and effective. The 
inside pages are spoiled by the manner in 
which ornaments are used, mainly, it seems, 
to fill up white space which might better have 
been left open, although that, of course, would 
require 2 modified arrangement of the type. 
Lines of display, as you probably realize, are 
crowded. The title of the Ray recital program 
is excellent, but the use of these strikingly 
different type faces on the front and inside 





is very objectionable. The lines of the latter 
are crowded despite the large amount of space 
between the different units. 

Cuartes §. Lez, Milwaukee—Except for 
two details your unusually interesting and 
novel January blotter of Trade Press Typog- 
raphers is very good. The initial would look 
much better if it were placed in the customary 
manner. While there are initials which appear 
to good advantage outside the type measure 
and without any lines below, the design of 
this ornate italic ““M” is such that it appears 
decidedly awkward that way. It would have 
been infinitely better, lined up at the bottom 
with the first line as it is, if it did not extend 
to the left of the type and into the margin. 
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The other detail referred to is possibly more 
than a detail; on the dark stock used the cal- 
endar with six-point figures is but little better 
than no calendar at all. 

Epwin H. Stuart, Incorporated, of Pitts- 
burgh.—Thanks a lot for the generous collec- 
tion of specimens of your work. We have 
enjoyed looking them over and have gotten 
some ideas from doing so. The cover of the 
“Golden Anniversary” booklet of the Free- 
dom Oil Works Company is a real knockout. 
While the yellow on the cover is mighty fine, 
we consider it is rather too stark for the rules 
on the inside pages, where buff would be bet- 
ter. However, the contrast of that color with 
the strong yellow of the cover would be con- 
sidered objectionable. The objectionable gray- 
ness and also flatness of the halftones is quite 
apparently the product of poor photographs. 
Other specimens, including numerous adver- 
tisements, are high grade, as is also the Edge- 
worth Club booklet. 

NaTIONAL Capitot Press, of Washington, 
D. C——You have done a good job on the 
prospectus of the “Seventh American Catho- 
lic Pilgrimage,” the cover design representing 
an interesting and appropriate handling of 
Old English type. Spacing between words of 
the text is rather too wide, due to the use of 
a more extended type than the measure and 
the close line-spacing warranted. There is an 
excessive use of missal initials printed in red 
on the Special Features page. They not only 
startle one and draw attention from the head, 
but, as one must ever be conscious of them, 
they thus interfere with the clear reading of 
the message. In addition, the appearance of 
the page is not pleasing because of them. 
Small groups like the copyright notice should 
be placed well above the center of the page. 

Rotanp A. Bourpon, Leominster, Massa- 
chusetts—Except for the fact that the red is 
too deep and the type matter is placed a shade 
too low, the Christmas greeting of your pupil 
Robert Demont is very good. The one for the 
sixth-grade boys would be improved if both 
the illustration and type matter were to be 
placed a little lower, and the type matter still 
more by introducing some extra spacing be- 
tween it and the cut. The proportions of cut 
and sentiment in type are not such as to per- 
mit attractive handling on a narrow card, and 
this suggests the thought that the result would 
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This letterhead by Howard N. King, York, Pennsylvania, is distinguished by unusually interesting 
layout. A small simple ornament placed below and near the end of the final line would improve it 








Interesting letterhead by Ben Wiley, Decatur, Illinois, originally printed in two greens on white paper 
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be better if the printing appeared the wide 
way of the card. With the cut in the upper 
left-hand corner and the verse in the lower 
right-hand corner, there would be a better 
distribution of white space and an improved 
balance of the whole design. 

Joun J. Wizp1, Columbus, Ohio.—Except 
for the first spread of the one on the Laird- 
Schober line the shoe folders are smartly 
modern. Otherwise cubist styles of type are 
found, and what geometric ornament appears 
is used with commendable restraint and skill. 
4ll items are distinguished by an excellent use 
of white space. The spread referred to as being 
unsatisfactory is so as a result of the exces- 
sive use of rule, the very pronounced “L’s” 
made up of rule, and an awkward and un- 
pleasing distribution of the white space. “The 
Logan Way” booklet is particularly excellent, 
ind the center spread of the “Arch Preserver 
Shoe” folder for Lazarus in orange and brown 
on strong yellow is a knockout, too. We re- 
zret that the colors are such that we cannot 
obtain satisfactory reproductions of the items 
that are mentioned above. 

A. AutH, of Pittsburgh—Among the finest 
work we see, that of the William G. Johnston 
Company ranks high. The most recent pack- 
age contains several outstanding items, and 
among them “Volume Water Heating” is sub- 
mitted with two cover stocks. It is seldom 
that a cover paper so suggestive as the green 
marbled one comes to our attention; indeed, 
if any paper we have seen could suggest live 
steam this is certainly the one. Though the 
yellow is somewhat too weak for the initials 
it is a fine background color for the cuts, and 
the text pages are exceptionally high grade. 
While the covers used on the booklets “The 
Welding of Aluminum” and “The Riveting of 
Aluminum” are of outstanding excellence, we 
feel that the aluminum ink is rather too exten- 
sively used on the text pages, where it covers 
most of the margins in the lower half. Press- 
work, as usual, is high grade. 

EarLy-FrEEBURG Company, of Memphis.— 
While we would like the center spread better 
if less of the display were set wholly in capi- 
tals, the folder ‘‘And Now Futura” is a good 
one nevertheless. The all-capital composition 
is particularly objectionable in the five lines 
of what might be designated as the subhead, 
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Two especially interesting folder title pages produced by Harmony & Strange, Sapulpa, Oklahoma, 
and the Eddy Press Corporation, Pittsburgh, respectively. The second color employed on the 
original Eddy page is a soft and attractive blue, the stock being buff in color 


where the fact that matter set wholly in capi- 
tals must be spaced out more between the 
lines than lower-case seems to have been lost 
to sight. Another point is that the rule under- 
neath this group crowds the final line too 
closely; the space here should at least have 
been as great as that between the lines of the 
type. It is not intended that the rule should 
emphasize the last line of the group, but that 
it should act as a cut-off and as a medium 
for the introduction of color. On the whole, 
however, the item is highly commendable. 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Bir- 
mingham, England.—We appreciate the three 
booklets recently sent us and have examined 
them with satisfaction and benefit. The typog- 
raphy is beautiful, and among the types used 
we like the Bembo of the British monotype 
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Somewhere there is an Act Director who needs 
a skillful t ype layout man of the modern school 


with a background of traditional training. 
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tical knowledge of the graphic processes « Am 
versatile at lettering and design eI am confident 


my samples will interest youe Let us talk it over. 


IRWIN L. BOGIN @ 
1289 EASTERN PARKWAY 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Phone. BOW ling Green 9763 














The first and third pages of a folder which was arranged in a decidedly unusual manner by Irwin L, 
Bogin, typographer, of Brooklyn, New York. The original of this job is printed in 
red-violet and a deep purple-blue on stock of a harmonious hue 


company which, in sixteen-point, is used for 
the text of one of them which contains the 
address of Oliver Simon, entitled “Modern 
Printed Books.” This and the booklet “On 
Decoration in Printing” have been read with 
profit, too. At a time when, in this country at 
least, many appear to have lost sight of the 
essentials of sound typography, it is a genuine 
satisfaction to examine such material as this. 
Though beautiful, and as such impressive, it 
has the quality of intensifying interest in the 
subject matter rather than being the source 
of the interest itself. You quite properly look 
upon type as a means to an end rather than 
as being the end itself. 

THe HotrensBeck Press, Indianapolis — 
On work of such high caliber as you do we 
are unable to be of the least help, so you are 
mighty good to favor us now and then with 
examples of it. We invariably find them in- 
structive and inspiring. The two Marmon 
folders sparkle with genuine modernity. In- 
deed, it was a great day for typography when 
leaders like you, fully cognizant of the ugli- 
ness and lack of clarity characteristic of the 
cubistic faces so prevalent in 1928 and part 
of 1929, began to use the new sans-serif let- 
ters and others with a minimum of ornament, 
and in a manner genuinely modern. While 
the so-called modern work of 1928, which this 
magazine discouraged with all its power, had 
the flavor of work done years before, that 
such as you have done on these folders is 
really unlike anything ever done, and as good. 
The same may be said of the Realsilk folders, 
and all the work is characteristic. 


Forrest CamBruzz1, Los Angeles—While 
the “1930 Pledge for Roosevelt High School” 
is commendable work for a student, and bet- 
ter, too, than much of the work done by 
journeymen, it falls short of excellence in sev- 
eral respects. The border is too pronounced; 
it should either have been lighter in tone or 
narrower, or else printed in a weaker color. 
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Two striking booklet covers by William E. Hegle, of the John P. Smith Company, Rochester, New York. The original of the one shown on the right is 


in three colors, black and dull orange-yellow where black and red are used here, with a very light yellow tint in the two central figures of the illustration 


A roman initial would have been preferable 
to the missal used, especially considering the 
type in which the text is set and the excep- 
tional amount of white in the missal, which 
breaks up the contour of the form. Filling-in 
of the ornamental “‘R” used as a dash between 
the head and text mars the appearance of the 
item. Lowering the mass of text, opening up 
around and between the head, and setting the 
name of the authoress a size larger would re- 
sult in still more improvement. Furthermore, 
considering the character of the item, a stock 
of more dignified color than the yellow should 
have been selected for this job. 

HARTMAN PRINTING Company, of Warren, 
Ohio.—In the first place the type matter on 
your invoice is too insignificant in comparison 
with the wide “bled” border. If the border 
were printed in some light tint instead of the 
somewhat strong blue this objection would be 
largely overcome. While whiting out appears 
bad the gaps are where names, etc., are to be 
filled in, and hence are unavoidable. The 
effect in this respect would be improved, 
however, if the three lines of the name group 
were opened up just a little; they are plainly 
crowded, the second and third being especially 
bad. Awkwardness results from the fact that 
the name and address are so nearly the same 
length. If the leaf ornaments were eliminated 
from the second and the street address brought 
up close to the city the lines would be enough 
shorter to make the contour of the group as 
a whole pleasing. The press ornaments are too 
small in relation to the size of their panels. 

THE RosicruciANn Press, of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia—There are certain interesting features 


in the illustrated prospectus of your printshop. 
Although somewhat larger type would be in 
order the cover page is neat and fairly attrac- 
tive. The spacing between the lines is entirely 
too close, as it is also on the title page, which 
would be especially attractive if the main type 





THE SOCIETY OF TYPOGRAPHIC 
ARTS invites you and your friends to attend 
the opening of the Fourth Annual Exhibition of 
Chicago Fine Printing at Newberry Library, 
Monday evening, February 24th, at 8 o'clock. 

Mr. Frederic W. Goudy, the eminent 
American printer and type designer, ull deliver 
the opening address. 

The exhibit will be open daily, except Sun- 
days, from g a.m. to 10 p.m. until March 2 2nd. 
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This announcement by Paul Ressinger, Chicago, 
is featured mainly by the interesting position of 
the monogram which, however, is a little puzzling. 
The rules as printed on the original are in blue 


group were not so closely hemmed in above 
and below by ornaments, which, however, 
are attractive. Except for the handling of the 
Cloister initials the other pages are excellent. 
Though a plain-letter initial in the center of 
the first line and aligned with the bottom of 
that first line is permissible and is often effec- 
tive, a decorative initial so handled looks out 
of place. For one thing it is too formal and 
too rigid for such treatment, which is more 
acceptable in connection with a plain roman 
letter or script like that utilized on the page 
starting with “In order.” The presswork looks 
very good by artificial light. 

MEISENHEIMER PRINTING CoMPAny, of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin.—We do not recall having 
ever seen a shoe booklet which impressed us as 
much as “Nunn-Bush Ankle-Fashioned Ox- 
fords.” It is wonderful, and, strange though it 
may seem, the most effective pages are those 
printed in just black and gray. Presswork is 
excellent on all the work, and the designers, 
Ellis & Pye, of Chicago, have scored a signal 
success with their part, the layout. While we 
consider the illustrations of the catalog, “Sim- 
mons Beds, Mattresses, and Steel Furniture for 
Hospitals and Institutions,” might have been 
smaller without loss of essential detail and the 
pages would then be less crowded, you have 
done a wonderful job of printing on the dull- 
coated stock. The difficult backgrounds shaded 
with modernistic angles are handled to perfec- 
tion. While the cover is impressive the lettering 
is lacking in the quality of snap characteristic 
of the page background. The text, as you prob- 
ably realize, is too closely line-spaced, but 
there is no room for leads on some pages. 
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Careful Packaging—One Step in Becoming 


Known as a Good Printer 


LL dressed up and some place to 
go! That’s the way your print- 
ing ought to leave your shop. 
Good printing deserves a good 

send off. From its original place on a 
cast-off table or a packing case the wrap- 
ping of printing has become a real func- 
tion of the modern plant, not just an 
incidental. The wise man has discov- 
ered that he is not only selling printing, 
but service. The modern business man 
expects and demands it. 

“T turn out the best printing possible. 
What else can I do to meet competi- 
tion?” asks the printer. Clean and neat- 
appearing orders will go far toward 
overcoming competition, are an inval- 
uable advertising medium, and at the 
same time develop that precious intan- 
gible, prestige. 

Cleanliness is the big word in print- 
ing. After all, the eye of the printer 
should look farther than the door of his 
plant. His duty is not over until the ma- 
terial reaches the hands of the con- 
sumer. What is good printing if it gets 
to the consumer in bad condition? Every 
effort must be made to protect the stock 
from dirty hands of workmen, perspira- 
tion, dust marks, and especially from 
becoming soiled on a dirty wrapping 
table that is not fit to be used. 

Make the wrapping table your board 
of censors. One of the largest and most 
successful printing plants in the West 
carefully examines every order before 
wrapping. All soiled sheets are thrown 
out; if the number is too great, they are 
cleaned. Each order is taken as a sep- 
arate problem, is carefully examined, 
and is packed in a method best suited 
to the material and the means of deliv- 
ery. Above all, the wrapping bench is 
kept clean and the paper is clean, so 
that when the order arrives at the con- 
sumer’s office top and bottom sheets are 
as perfect as the others. The customer 
can use the entire lot without waste. 

Neatly wrapped business paper is a 
constant reminder to the consumer. A 
little more care and time given to the 
appearance are more than repaid in in- 
creased respect for your concern. Many 
a small shop develops prestige from the 
careful handling of printing which per- 
mits an increased charge for the work. 


By NORRIS BYERS 


Business paper that leaves the printer 
may have several trips before it reaches 
the ultimate consumer. This is particu- 
larly true of the companies with branch 
offices. Binding of letterheads in bun- 
dles of five hundred is very convenient 
for reshipping, is easier handled, and 
eliminates the necessity for a recount 
every time the company wishes to print 
a certain number of direct-mail adver- 
tisements on its own letterheads. 

With these possible extra trips in 
mind certain precautions should always 
be taken. A piece of chipboard on top 
and bottom, cut just slightly larger than 
the flat stock, will give the necessary 
protection against bent edges and dog- 
eared corners. Care should also be taken 
not to wrap too tightly or the package 
will buckle and not give a flat sheet 
when it is opened. 

One printer who has developed an un- 
usual business-paper output is provided 





What Are the Elements 
of Good Printing? 


YPOGRAPHY? Makeready? 

Paper? Presswork? Of course. 
But by good printing we mean 
printing that serves its user effi- 
ciently and economically. That 
means that there must be a fur- 
ther element in good printing— 
knowledge on the part of the 
printer of the use to which his 
product will be put. 

Because we at Ockford spe- 
cialize in form printing exclu- 
sively we have made a lifetime 
study of the uses of form print- 
ing. That means that we have an 
intelligent understanding of the 
needs of our customers. Fre- 
quently we are able to suggest 
improvements or changes which 
save a great deal of money. 

Are you satisfied that your 
printed forms are designed to do 
their work as efficiently and as 
economically as they could? Are 
your clerks spending time filling 
out forms which are no longer 
really needed? 











Text of a circular letter issued by the 
Ockford Printing Company, Detroit 


with small cardboard containers pro- 
duced by a local boxmaker. These come 
flat, take up little room in the shop, and 
may be bought very cheaply. When an 
order of letterheads is placed in them 
the paper is protected against damage, 
dust, and dirt, both in transit and after 
it reaches the customer. If only a few 
sheets are desired at a time they may 
be taken from the box and the rest are 
still protected. These containers make 
it easier for the company to keep its 
printed matter in neat condition, and 
incidentally it is easier for the salesman 
to sell them more orders. 

It has been a practice when wrapping 
is finished, to paste a sample on the out- 
side. But a special sticker printed with 
the name of your company and with a 
place left where all the information con- 
cerning the contents may be written is 
cheap and effective advertising. 

Bundles for town delivery are not 
usually packed in cases or cartons, but 
are tied. The cutting-in of ropes, which 
thus damage the top sheets, may be pre- 
vented by small squares of cardboard 
bent over the edge of the rope contacts. 

A certain printer in the West has built 
up a profitable though not large print- 
ing business by his special services. 
Sometimes as many as three wrappings 
are required to insure that his product 
arrives in tiptop shape. A request that 
packages be wrapped for mailing re- 
quires an outside wrapper for delivery 
to the purchaser, one for transit through 
the mails, and a first protective wrap- 
ping. He is patronized by a high-class 
clientele whose orders covering the en- 
graved announcements, cards, and sea- 
sonal greetings net him a nice profit. 
His care in wrapping has developed the 
prestige that has made this possible. 

The distance and means of transpor- 
tation determine the method of pack- 
ing. Companies in coastal cities are very 
careful to line cases intended for boat 
shipment with waxed or oiled paper. 
Packing of books or pamphlets should 
be from the end of the case toward the 
top, as a case usually stands on one end 
when in transit. If the books are laid 
flat on the bottom of the case and built 
up they will jam together when the case 
is stood on end, as it will be in shipping. 
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The result is bent covers and pages 
caused by the jamming into the unpro- 
tected ends and telescoping. Strips of 
heavy paper between each row of books 
will prevent damage from side jamming. 

Waste paper used for packing in the 
empty spaces will make a compact whole 
of the case and prevent the books from 
shifting while in transit. However, this 
waste paper should be forced in tightly. 
Because of this, small cases are better 
than large. If a case is too large it is 
almost impossible to prevent the weight 
of the books from packing the filler so 
tightly that room is left for the contents 
to slide about. The result is broken bind- 
ings and damaged sheets. Often too the 
large cases cannot stand even the weight 
of their own contents, and break open. 
Smaller cases, although requiring a little 
more time and expense, have been found 
to be somewhat more practical for use. 

With pamphlets care must be taken 
before they are packed, even in cases. 
The smaller pamphlets may be merely 
wrapped in bundles of a hundred, but 
those with overlapping covers must be 
wrapped in smaller numbers and have 
cardboard protection. A sheet of card- 
board on the top and bottom of each 
package of twenty-five has been found 
to give ample protection. 

Standardization has now invaded the 
printing industry and the boxmakers 
have responded. Boxes may be obtained 
already made up for standard-size print- 
ing. Only unusual sizes demand special 
cartons or boxes. But even when print- 
ing is thus packed it should be wrapped 
for easy handling when removed. 

A large order for drawing paper was 
placed by the school district of a big 
city. The stock had to be cut and then 
punched, after which the printing com- 
pany merely piled it into a case and 
shipped it out, unbanded. When it ar- 
rived some was a total loss because of 
being wrinkled, and a man had to be 
put to work counting and banding the 
balance. That was the printer’s job. 

This same printer filled an order for 
small notepads for the same concern, 
and shipped them loose. By the time 
they had been counted and put into con- 
dition to be redistributed the cost had 
exceeded the value of the pads. Any- 
thing that is to be resold or redistrib- 
uted, such as drawing paper, blanks, 
and legal forms, should be packed so as 
to facilitate handling and counting when 
received by the customer. 

Matching of letterheads and all the 
other forms that are not to be retailed 
may be accurate enough. However, this 
is not true of material that is to be re- 
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sold or redistributed, such as the legal 
forms. An accurate hand count must be 
made on material of this type, and these 


forms must be put up in such condition | 


that they may be easily handled and 
kept. A neat little carton with the print- 
er’s label on the front looks trim on the 
stationer’s shelf, and when the printing 
is sold the printer’s advertisement goes 
right along with it. 

Care is important and pays big divi- 
dends. Selection, care, cleanliness, mark 
the passage of the paper from raw ma- 
terial to printer. Selected timber is cut, 
it is carefully milled, and on through 
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the processes the vigil is continued. It 
is packed with care for shipment to the 
jobber, from the jobber to printer. The 
printer is the last link in the chain; he 
is the one who is to put this raw mate- 
rial into the form for final use. His is a 
great responsibility, and it does not end 
when the job is off the press. Until the 
last goal is reached his job is not fin- 
ished. To put that creation into the 
hands of the consumer in perfect order 
is his responsibility. Poor packing can 
very speedily ruin the whole system 
which has been built to produce beauti- 
ful and perfect printing. 
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How a Denver Printer Helped “Sell” a New 


Catalog to His Customer’s Salesmen 
By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


NOTHER way in which the printer 
A can codperate with his clients 
was demonstrated recently at 
Denver when A. B. Hirschfeld and Joe 
Cohen, of the A. B. Hirschfeld Press, 
attended a banquet of the sales organi- 
zation of the Hallack & Howard Lumber 
Company, which distributes millwork, 
lumber, and building specialties in the 
Rocky Mountain region out of Denver. 

The company held the event to in- 
troduce, in a manner which would go 
farthest to assure success of the under- 
taking, an epochal new catalog entitled 
“Building Counsel.” The general condi- 
tions in the lumber trade of the Rocky 
Mountain states—paralleled, inciden- 
tally, in other parts of the country— 
are such that it is conservatively esti- 
mated that this book will reduce the 
time needed for estimating any job to 
25 per cent of that heretofore required. 
The dealers have been using several 
dozen price lists and catalogs; but now 
all the information, with illustrations, 
is to be found in one loose-leaf book. 

This book not only represents a scien- 
tific study of indexing, but the material 
is so organized that what is to be had, 
and what it will cost, with respect to 
thousands of items, can be learned in 
very limited time. Furthermore, dis- 
counts are found at one convenient 
point in the book. One section devoted 
to freight rates gives the figures from 
Denver to every receiving point in the 
Rocky Mountain region. 

On the book, which is of a sort never 
before attempted in the lumber jobbing 
trade, the Hallack & Howard Lumber 
Company has spent upward of five 
thousand dollars. As the catalog makes 


it infinitely easier for dealers to sell, 
and to order from the wholesaler, the 
company sees in it a sales-building idea 
of tremendous possibilities. 

The printer was made to fit into the 
special evening commemorating its com- 
pletion. After the banquet there was a 
skit, in which Fred Coldren, of the lum- 
ber company, and Edward Hunter, of 
the C. F. Wooley Advertising Agency, 
worked together over a great accumu- 
lation of catalogs and booklets on a 
table, throwing one after another into 
a great basket. These “relics” would no 
longer be needed by the dealer. Next 
came a clever act in which two em- 
ployes of a Denver lumber yard were 
observed laboring over an estimate, 
“old-style.” They kept at it until mid- 
night. Next day “Building Counsel” 
arrived, and their joy in figuring with 
the aid of the book was portrayed. 
Then Joe Cohen, salesman of the A. B. 
Hirschfeld Press, told about the print- 
ing of “Building Counsel.” 

Later Fred Coldren requested A. B. 
Hirschfeld to stand, and paid a fine 
compliment to Mr. Hirschfeld and his 
organization. They had not been able 
to find a single mistake in the book. 

Fred Coldren then explained that the 
total cost of the catalog ran between 
$7.50 and $10.00 a copy. The book in 
every instance would carry a book 
plate, with the dealer’s name and a reg- 
istered number. The book would be 
given to the dealer subject to recall. 

All in all it was an event which sup- 
plies an important idea to printers who 
are efficient in finding new ways of 
servicing accounts with maximum satis- 
faction to their clients. 
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By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of pressroom problems, in an endeavor to reduce 
the various processes to an exact science. For replies by mail enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
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Cover White Fails to Take 

I had difficulty trying to print cover white 
ink on a solid green ink on a card, although 
the white printed okay on the bare spots of 
the card. Have been told there is obtainable 
a white powder which may be dusted on like 
bronze and will produce a white effect. If so, 
where may the powder be obtained ? 

Without a sample a definite answer 
cannot be given, but it is likely that the 
green has crystallized so that the cover 
white ink fails to take. While white pig- 
ments in powder form may be had, no 
better coverage is obtained than with 
the best of cover white ink. Besides, if 
cover white does not take on the green, 
the size for the powder will not take. 
Advise that you submit the green card 
to your inkmaker, who will then advise 
you what is the best procedure. 





Home-Made Padding Glue 


I do my padding with patternmakers’ chip 
glue mixed with water and heated. When pad- 
ding sheets of the gummed labels recently the 
moisture or water in the glue penetrated be- 
tween the sheets and caused the labels to stick 
together at the padding edge to the depth of 
one-eighth inch. I have experimented but can- 
not overcome this defect. 

Advise that you buy regular padding 
glue, especially for padding gummed la- 
bels. Place a heavy weight on top of the 
pile of sheets after jogging very care- 
fully to the edge to be gummed. Don’t 
have the glue thin, use a good brush, 
and brush glue on quickly. 





To Die-out and Emboss in 
One Impression 

We do considerable multicolor printing that 
we need to emboss and die-out, and have dif- 
ficulty preparing a makeready which will sat- 
isfactorily do the work in one impression; 
consequently we have to run some jobs two 
impressions. Can you tell us how this may be 
done in one operation on platen presses? 

A brass plate is screwed on the platen. 
Platen is pitched for light impression of 
female embossing die after a sheet of 
tough card (size of embossing) has been 
glued or shellacked on brass plate. Auto- 
matic repressed fiber blanket is glued to 
card. Platen is advanced to pull an im- 


pression which causes the force to em- 
boss. Any force or card on brass plate 
not needed for embossing is scraped or 
cut off. Any patching-up in spots, if 
needed, is done with underlay for the 
die-out. For the force, any patching is 
applied between the force and platen 
by raising a corner of the force. Little 
chunks of cork or rubber are glued in- 
side of the cutting die to push the sheet 
from the form. Instead of fiber blanket, 
any force in sheet form may be used, 
but there is nothing so convenient for 
use as is the fiber blanket. 


Gilt Edging 

We contemplate binding books in leather 
and gilt-edging same. Can you give us infor- 
mation regarding the process of gilt edging ? 

Advise that you get this information 
from a bookbinders’ supply house, as 
you will get the materials for this pur- 
pose from such a supply house. 


Chalk Overlay 


Will you kindly inform us where we can 
get anything that will assist us in the make- 
ready of halftone plates on platen presses ? 

A. M. Collins Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Newspaper advertisement of prominent 
Indianapolis advertising typographer 


Deep-Etched Halftone on 
Cylinder Job Press 


I had trouble printing a deep-etched half- 
tone on a hard bond paper on a cylinder job 
press, and believe I could have gotten a much 
cleaner job on a platen press. Also, in printing 
large solids on a cylinder press, what is the 
best ink ? I have trouble with specks. 

The job cylinder press requires cylin- 
der-press ink and will equal the impres- 
sion of the platen press if the proper ink 
for the paper is used. Printing large sol- 
ids (on the same press) on coated paper 
is best done with toned cylinder-press 
halftone ink at from 70 to 75 degrees. 
At lower temperature you should add 
soft reducing halftone black. 





Rules Punch Through Sheet 


On the enclosed sheet printed on a 14% by 
22 Gordon press the ends of the brass rules on 
the right cut almost through the paper. How 
can this trouble be avoided ? 

You will find it easiest to print if you 
will feed the foot of the form to the end 
gage so that the isolated rules which are 
punching will be closer to the top than 
the bottom of platen. After turning the 
form around, adjust the platen with the 
impression screws so that all four cor- 
ners of the form print evenly, and then 
carefully build up the impression on all 
weak spots with thin tissue. Make sure 
the form is not sprung but firmly seated 
on the bed. The upper and lower bales 
must firmly hold the sheets, and the 
tympan and packing must be smooth, 
hard, and taut. Do not strip the sheet 
with the grippers but with a string in 
the upper margin, running from gripper 
to gripper and carrying chunks of cork 
secured to the string with gummed tape. 





Dry Offset; Rubber Plates 


Can you give us information on dry offset, 
and on how rubber plates are made? 

You will find an interesting article on 
rubber plates on page 91 of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER for December; and do 
not miss the last paragraph. Dry offset 
in your field (fanfold) is successfully 
handled with special letterpress rotary 
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machines of simple design. The regular 
curved electrotypes are secured to the 
printing cylinder. These plates are in 
the negative and print onto a rubber 
blanket on the second cylinder in the 
positive. This impression is offset in the 
negative onto a third cylinder (rubber 
blanketed) and thence is offset onto the 
web of paper on the fourth cylinder in 
the positive. If both sides of the sheet 
are to be printed six cylinders are re- 
quired. Regular rotary-press inks of a 
good grade are used. For additional in- 
formation on presses for dry offset write 
to Howard D. Salins Golding Printing 
Machinery, Incorporated, at 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Pointers From a Publisher 

The publishers of Nation’s Business, 
with the laudable purpose of helping 
advertisers to get the most out of their 
ads, have prepared a folder stating use- 
ful pointers on mechanical requirements 
for advertisements. Among the color 
specifications are that original half- 
tone process engravings shall not ex- 
ceed 133-line screen. These should be 
completed plates, not small plates to be 
assembled. Nickel-faced electros of type 
for insertion in these plates for lead 
molding should be .063 inch thick in 
total, including a shell .020 inch thick. 

Proofs are to be made on paper for 
the edition, and not on coated paper 
under conditions that cannot be matched 
in edition printing. Paper for proofs and 
samples of standard process inks are 
supplied on request. In proofing, rollers 
should travel from top to bottom, not 
from side to side. Color tabs of full 
strength and of 133-screen color should 
be shown in the margins of proofs. Bur- 
nishing should be avoided. Register 
marks should be left on plates. 

If a solid black is required the plates 
should be etched to contain 10 per cent 
yellow, 20 per cent red, 65 per cent blue, 
and 100 per cent black. Rules and let- 
tering should be run only in one or two 
colors, not all four. Except on color 
pages or covers, solid black areas in the 
illustrations and bold-face type and let- 
tering the body stroke of which is one- 
eighth inch or more in width must be 
screened or bendayed to produce a re- 
sult of not more than 75 per cent black. 

Motor for Platen Press 

Is it practicable to operate a 12 by 18 Gor- 
don press with a % horse-power constant- 
speed motor, using a rheostat for speeds? 

The 12 by 18 Gordon requires a mo- 
tor of from % to 1 horse-power if the 
motor is not to suffer from overtaxing. 
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Position of Quoins for Lockup 

As head lineup and stoneman in a large 
plant I have locked quoins on gripper edge of 
forms. A pressman claims the quoins should 
lock on the back end, as the register starts on 
the gripper edge. My reason for locking on 
gripper is that all drag being on the back of 
form, by having quoins at front I have a 
chance to put solid furniture in back, whereas 
if the reverse arrangement were used quoins 
would be apt to work loose on account of con- 
stant push on them. And when you have large 
forms it is easier to lock and relock on gripper. 

You have the better of the argument. 
In the old days many preferred quoins 
at the ink-plate edge because the press- 
man did most of the registering, and 
with a hundred cuts on wood in a form 
to twist into register he considered the 
quoins at the back the most convenient. 
Even in those days it was not. Today, 
when most of the registering is done be- 
fore the pressman gets the form, and 
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with patent blocks instead of wood, 
there is no reason why the quoins should 
not be at front edge. The shoulder of the 
ink plate is a stable straight edge and it 
is more convenient to have the quoins 
placed at the gripper edge. 


Wants Criticism 


Would like your criticism as regards press- 
work on this job, printed on a platen press. 


Well above the average, and very 
creditable. Register, impression, and the 
general appearance are very good. The 
only chance for improvement would be 
a trifle more color on the very heavy 
rules and a trifle less impression in spots. 
This is next to nothing because the job 
never was printed that someone could 
not find a chance to improve. The big 
thing is to print ’em quickly and well 
and let the critics haggle while you 
tackle another job promptly. 
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In the Days That Wuz—Prudent Politicians Sought Good Will by Force 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, printer-artist 
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Sequence of Colors 

Is it possible to secure as good results by 
printing the black form first in colorwork as 
by printing the colors first ? I have even heard 
it said that with modern transparent colored 
inks it is not necessary to pay any attention 
to the sequence of colors. 

Sometimes the subject requires the 
older translucent yellow to be printed 
first, but in most jobs the black key 
plate may be run first. It serves as an 
excellent check on register and also on 
color. Translucent yellow run first is 
difficult to keep check on for color and 
against filling and crystallization, espe- 
cially at night or in the daytime when 
illumination is by artificial light. Run- 
ning the black form first is a practice 
steadily growing in popularity. 


Chalk Overlay Practice 


Ts the chalk overlay manipulated in different 
ways for different papers? Is there something 
to be read between the lines in the instruc- 
tions? What about the chalk overlays of dif- 
ferent gage, and when is the one-side better 
than the two-side overlay and vice versa? 

You have to read between the lines of 
everything ever written to get the most 
out of it. The chalk overlay was devised 
to supply the pressure required for the 
several tones of a halftone engraving 
after it is made ready to print flat. The 
gradations of the chalk overlay are con- 
siderable enough to show in the print 
unless it is buried beneath two or three 
sheets of paper on the cylinder and even 
deeper in the packing on the platen 
press. The two-side overlay must be 
buried still deeper because the gradation 
is considerably increased in the two-side 
overlay when properly made. The fore- 
going applies to coated papers, the nat- 
ural choice for halftone printing. When 
plates are printed on the less smooth 
and even surfaces, such as rough bond, 
cover, and similar surfaces, the strong 
gradation of the chalk overlay is needed 
and the two-side overlay and also the 
heavier gage may be used to advantage. 

An overpacked cylinder is a common 
trouble with careless users of the chalk 
overlay. The principal cause of this 
trouble is failure to remove paper of the 
thickness of the chalk overlay (where 
it is bare after etching) from the cylin- 
der beneath the chalk overlay. Quite 
surely trouble would result if this were 
not done, because every spot with the 
chalk would be a hump in the packing. 

The thinner-gage one-side overlay is 
more easily and quickly made and en- 
tirely strong enough for use on coated 
paper. When a two-side overlay is made 
it is not effective unless the impressions 
for etching are in register, face and re- 
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Are you planning your winter campaign? 
Enlist the services of the “ Cape Times” 
and make a special hit this year. 
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CAPE TIMES LT 


WORKS: KEEROM ST., CAPE TOWN. 
PHONE NO. CENTRAL 5521. 





On the original blotter of this progres- 
sive South African concern the ques- 
tion mark, the bullseye and the circle 
around it, and the rules were red. Ex- 
cept for the star, which was yellow, the 
remainder of the form was 
printed in black 




















verse. All other points are well covered 
in the instructions. The impressions for 
etching are oftenest pulled on platen 
presses, but in some plants the impres- 
sions are pulled on cylinder presses. In 
this case allowance must be made in the 
packing for the thickness of the chalk 
overlay board, else the impression will 
be “long” and fail to register. When 
pulling a proof on a proof press or a 
printing press with the impression ap- 
plied by a cylinder rolling over the form, 
there is one sure way to get a proof abso- 
lutely in register with the form, and that 
is by laying the sheet on the form and 
rolling the cylinder over it. 


Water in Ink Cans 

A reader states he keeps the ink in 
opened one-pound cans covered with 
water to prevent skinning. Water an- 
swers as well as anything else, but a soft 
skin forms under water which should be 
skimmed off. The best way to avoid 
waste of ink not rapidly used up is to 
purchase it in tubes. 
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Packing for the Cylinder Press 


What is the best packing for a cylinder press 
printing the general run of commercial work ? 
Just now I am employing a thick card and six 
manila tympan sheets. 

Probably the best packing, for con- 
ditions stated, consists of permanent 
packing of two oiled-manila tympan 
sheets under a bottom drawsheet of the 
same paper, and above this permanent 
packing five or six sheets of S. and S. C. 
and a drawsheet of oiled manila. The 
packing will vary with the thickness of 
the stock which is to be printed, which, 
whether it is thin paper or cardboard, 
should not be more than .003 or .004 
inch above the cylinder bearers. 


Facsimile Typewritten Letter 

Enclosed is a copy of a facsimile typewritten 
letter recently received. We have been attempt- 
ing to do this sort of work, but have not been 
able to approach the quality of this sample in 
printing through a ribbon. Will you please 
advise just how this result is accomplished ? 
We have tried different weights and qualities 
of silk and a special ink. 

The sample was produced by printing 
direct onto the paper from a photoen- 
graved plate, no ribbon being used. The 
typist writes the letter on thin bond 
paper backed by a sheet of carbon pa- 
per, using the red ribbon. This copy is 
photographed direct on the metal plate 
and is the best method of reproduction, 
when the letter is gray like the sample. 
You are no doubt familiar with the 
facsimile possibilities of the multigraph 
and the mimeograph in the hands of a 
skilled operator. If you want to print 
through ribbon the attachment of the 
Miller-Bryant-Pierce Company, Aurora, 
Illinois, is excellent. If you wish to use 
silk over the form or on the grippers, get 
silk to match your typewriter from a 
manufacturer of typewriter ribbons. 


Best Way to Clean Type 

What is the best and most economical way 
to clean type that has become caked with ink 
on the sides? What mixture do you use when 
lye is selected as cleaner? I have trouble jus- 
tifying lines when the type is caked with ink. 

No better way than the method we 
learned as boys: Remove all wood from 
the form. Tie up the type, shove it on 
galleys, and take the galleys to the sink. 
Mix enough lye in a jar to cause the so- 
lution to feel slippery to the fingers. Dip 
a fine wire brush in the lye water and 
scrub the type. It is well to wear old 
leather gloves to protect the skin. Rinse 
the type thoroughly with water from the 
faucet through a hose or, best of all, 
with a jet of steam. Dry the type, and if 
the cleaning has been thorough the type 
will be found to be bright and clean. 
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Imitating Offset Black on Cards 

What ink should be used to imitate the solid 
line cuts on holiday cards done on the offset 
press? Should hard or soft packing be used? 

Hard packing always with new forms, 
semi-hard with old ones. Without a sam- 
ple ofthe black print you mention can 
only suggest that you submit proof and 
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gummed on the reverse side. After the 
colors have been printed on the gold sur- 
face paper, the seals are embossed and 
died out in one operation with a steel 
cutting-edge die. Little ejectors of cork 
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or rubber are used to push the sheet from 
the die. The dies for operations of this 
character may be obtained by communi- 
cating with the J. A. Richards Com- 
pany, of Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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A Hint to the Ancient 


To give the job that modern look— 
Ye old-time comps pray hear, ah— 
Dig up from out the dusty nook 
Your light- and bold-face Era! 


cardboard to be used to your inkmaker. 
In a general way it may be stated that 
letterpress toned halftone black closely 
approximates offset black on the heavy 
antique-finish paper you submit. 


Pre-Makeready; Web 
Rotary Presses 

The writer would like to know whether 
there are any books describing the pre-make- 
ready process for plates on McKee presses; 
also whether there is a book describing the dif- 
ferent makes of web-feed rotary presses. 

Your best procedure to get the latest 
information on various rotary presses 
is to write to the builders thereof. For 
information regarding the preparation 
of plates for the McKee press write to 
C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, 25 East 
Twenty-sixth Street, New York City. 

Dull-Finish Thermographic 
Print 

Is enclosed wedding invitation engraved or 
is it done by raised printing ? 

This is thermographic work (raised 
printing). The ink was dusted with a 
dull powder instead of glossy. The dull 
powder may be had from the concerns 
selling supplies for thermographic work. 


Blanks of Slugs Print 


Is there a treatise on printing from slugs as 
they come from the machine? Our pressman 
has trouble with the blank parts at the end 
of slugs printing, on cylinders and platens. 

If the form is properly planed down 
and locked up and the rollers are not set 
too low the blank parts of slugs should 
not print with a thorough makeready. 
Another preventive is to shave the blank 
parts off until so low that the rollers 
cannot reach them. You will find a num- 
ber of excellent saw planing and trim- 
ming machines are being regularly ad- 
vertised in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Christmas Seals 


We are attaching three seals such as were 
sold to the trade last Christmas. We would 
appreciate any information as to how these 
seals were produced. We have an idea that 
they were manufactured by printing and a 
die-out process that removed the skeleton but 
not the little pods in between the letters. 


These handsome seals of the cut-out 
type are printed in red and green on 
half fine gold paper, imported already 


ECEIPT of Mr. Warfel’s contri- 
R bution, with its suggestion that 
a “modern” type face is often 
but a ghost of the past, called for the 
examination of a specimen of Era. 
Fortunately Edward J. Hecker, pro- 
prietor of the Irvington Printshop, 
Indianapolis, and also father-in-law 
and former employer of Mr. Warfel, 
was able to provide a proof of this old 
type face. His letter accompanying 
the proof throws interesting light on 
the history of Era, as follows: 
INDIANAPOLIS 
This is a proof of genuine Era, 
modified in a few places by a knife. 
In the original the caps F, H, K, and 
R had long stems, of which a few re- 
main. This font is, I think, between 
thirty and thirty-five years old. It 
was made by Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler, who afterward modified it 
—as I did partially with a knife— 
and named it Pastel. It is shown in 
that firm’s specimen book No. 9, 
which is undated. The book contains 
a historical sketch of the company 
in which 1907 is the latest date re- 
ferred to, so that it was issued about 
that time, I assume. I do not think 





And below is shown a proof of the font of Era to which Mr. Hecker refers, 
and which he threatens to put into use again in his shop 


HERBERT WARFEL 


the original Era was made in a light- 
face, but Pastel has heavy and light. 

While in the pursuit of “old-new” 
faces I can refer you to a catalog of 
Marder, Luse & Company, issued in 
1886, which I have. It shows a type 
the company called Full Face which 
requires careful examination, letter 
by letter, to discover any difference 
between it and the American Type 
Founders Company’s Ultra Bodoni. 
Many of the letters show no discern- 
ible difference. The sizes are differ- 
ent, as the point system was not then 
in use. In the Full Face they are 
Agate, Nonpareil, Minion, Brevier, 
Bourgeois, Long Primer, Small Pica, 
Pica, English, Great Primer, Double 
Small Pica, Double English, Double 
Paragon, and Four-Line Pica. None 
of them quite agrees with what would 
be a corresponding size on the point 
system now in use. 

The Era has been on the letter- 
board, forgotten, for a long time. Bud 
suggests that we lay the series in the 
cases and modernize the shop. We 
may do it yet. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp J. HECKER. 
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How One Publisher of a Weekly Newspaper 
Controls the Free-Publicity Situation 


NE would believe that the con- 
tact of editors and publishers 
with the public would cause 
the members of the publish- 

ing profession to become hard-boiled, 
and as skeptical of the glad hand as is 
the public regarding the effusive words 
of aspirants for political position. Such 
however, seems to be untrue, if I am to 
judge by the many country newspapers 
coming to me on exchange. I am amazed 
to see how gullible many of my contem- 
poraries are, as indicated by the col- 
umns of their papers, which in many 
instances simply reek of the material re- 
ceived from publicity agents. 

My earlier training taught me that 
there was no immorality in making a 
profit, and, in fact, that business was in 
business for the very material reason 
that it hopes to extract a profit from the 
transactions which it undertakes. This 
profit is essential to the prosperity and 
growth of any business. Without this 
profit business cannot progress, it can- 
not keep abreast of the times, it cannot 
properly serve those to whom it wishes 
to sell services or goods. 

The publisher of a weekly newspaper 
—and I confine myself to the weekly 
newspapers because I publish a weekly 
myself—cannot give away his stock in 
trade, which is white space in his paper, 
and still expect to exist as a flourishing 
example of the journalistic profession. 
I have come to the conclusion, in look- 
ing over our many exchanges, that it is 
the smaller paper which seems to be 
more likely to fall by the wayside when 
free publicity is shaken beneath its nose. 
The tendency seems to be to swallow 
this material regardless of its merit, and 
use it “to fill up space.” It is inconceiv- 
able that the keener-minded publishers 
should accept free publicity, and I thor- 
oughly believe that it is due largely to 
the lazy-minded members of the profes- 
sion that the free-publicity agent exists 
and flourishes as he does today. 

The open season is always in force 
when it comes to gunning for free space. 
For this condition the publishers have 
no one to blame but themselves. Free 
publicity will continue to annoy pub- 
lishers just so long as the publishers per- 
sist in feeding this insidious parasite. 


By PAUL W. BITTINGER 


All matters occurring on this planet 
are matters of news. This includes the 
mammoth sales of some department 
store as well as birth and death and all 
the incidental and variegated incidents 
of human life. It is a newspaper’s duty 
and purpose to collect these diversified 
items, and under one heading distribute 
them to its readers and subscribers. For 
this service, however, the publisher must 
receive remuneration, and his income 
can only be derived from the sale of 
space in his publication. Therefore he 
classifies the incidents of human life 
into two groups. One part includes all 
the items of interest to the public for 
which no individual nor group of indi- 
viduals expects or gets monetary bene- 
fit. The other class includes items which 
are of public interest, but which if pub- 
lished will bring to an individual or a 
group of individuals monetary profit. 
Therefore the publisher charges this sec- 
ond class for the use of space in the pub- 
lication. Such a charge is legitimate and 
is so recognized by the public in general. 
But this fact does not prevent unscrupu- 
lous persons from attempting to obtain 
free publicity for the information from 
which they expect to receive benefit. 
Many times such a contribution is so 
skilfully worded and arranged that only 
the most astute publisher sees beneath 
its surface and discovers the real pur- 
pose for which the matter is prepared. 

We go from this elaborate system to 
the simpler ones which are met locally 
every day. The country editor is ex- 
pected and asked by every group in 
town—the Sewing Circle, the Ladies’ 
Bee, the Guild, and the other social or- 
ganizations of his community—to pub- 
lish without charge items announcing 
entertainments or other affairs for which 
an admittance fee is charged. If it is a 
church supper, the butcher, the baker, 
and the candle-stick maker expect and 
get payment for their services or goods, 
but the publisher is expected to give his 
stock in trade without payment, and 
many times without thanks. To cap the 
absurdity of such a situation, the pub- 
lisher often is severely raked over the 
coals if the item is printed incorrectly. 

No person buying the newspaper’s 
product, which is white space or adver- 


tising, has the moral right to expect to 
receive any more than has been paid 
for. No other business is asked to do so, 
and there is no reason why the publish- 
ing business should be singled out for 
such a purpose. There is no more gener- 
ous group than that comprising pub- 
lishers of weekly newspapers. Behind 
every movement worth the while will be 
found the shoulder of some far-seeing, 
community-minded, conscientious edi- 
tor or publisher. He donates the space 
of his paper gratis for non-profit com- 
munity affairs; he leads in the move- 
ment for better schools and better social 
conditions. In fact, anything that prom- 
ises to bring happiness or prosperity to 
those whom a newspaper serves is sup- 
ported by his paper. This effort is gen- 
erally given simply in a genuine attempt 
to help others, and without expectation 
of gain to himself in any way. 

Publishers of this character are inval- 
uable assets to any community. Their 
influence, though quiet and unobtrusive, 
is far-reaching and powerful. They have 
in their hands the force that can deal 
with good or evil, and it is greatly to the 
credit of the American newspaper pro- 
fession that good and not evil largely 
predominates. These newspapers, how- 
ever, in order to yield the greatest 
amount of good, must be profitable. The 
editors, as well as being philanthropi- 
cally minded, must also run their busi- 
ness for its chief purpose, that is, profit. 

The free-publicity nuisance could be 
stamped out over night if every editor 
or publisher in the United States re- 
turned for a period of two weeks every 
scrap of free-publicity matter received, 
together with a letter stating that ad- 
vertising space was sold and not do- 
nated, and that publicity matter would 
be inserted at the regular space rates 
providing it met with the restrictions 
covering use of such space. 

In our own case, we will not publish 
free-publicity matter unless those who 
request such service are willing to re- 
ciprocate by giving us paid advertising 
or else by patronizing our commercial- 
printing plant. We have not yet come to 
the point where we refuse to print the 
announcements of card parties and of 
church socials to which an admittance 
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fee is charged, but are considering do- 
ing this within the near future. It is our 
intention to run a column of such mate- 
rial, for which a very nominal rate will 
be charged, and even then we will not 
publish free matter unless it contains 
genuine value as news. We have followed 
this policy and found that it has reacted 
to our benefit, and that the public holds 
our paper in far greater respect. 

One instance I well remember, when 
we received from a local society a volu- 
minous amount of free publicity for a 
field day which was to occur on a certain 
date. We were asked to quote on the 
necessary printing for this field day, and 
as our price was higher than our com- 
petitor’s we were not awarded the con- 
tract. We did not publish the material, 
and told the society why. The following 
year a similar field day was run by the 
same society. We were given the print- 
ing with no request even for price, and 
we codperated by helping out with news 
items in our paper. I therefore state with 
confidence that refusal to publish free 
publicity, while it may bring momentary 
antagonism, will in the end prove prof- 
itable to the publisher, and will enhance 
the respect which the public in general 
holds for his publication. 

A stiff backbone, consciousness of be- 
ing part of a noble profession, and the 
knowledge that the currying of favor by 
printing free publicity will only belittle 
the publisher and weaken his influence, 
together with the refusal to publish free 
publicity unless it is paid in one form 
or another, would soon rid us of the free- 
publicity problem. The solution is so 
simple that we publishers have fooled 
ourselves by thinking it to be compli- 
cated and impossible of achievement. 

In conjunction with a systematic fight 
against local free publicity, we published 
the following article in our newspaper 
with good results: 

SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 

When St. Peter toots his final toot on his 
trumpet for members of the publishing busi- 
ness to assemble, and when all the editors and 
publishers rush up to the pearly gates for ad- 
mittance into the joys of heaven, where there 
will be no rival newspapers nor empty edi- 
torial pages to fill, nor irritable subscribers 
nor last-minute requests for advertising, I 
think that St. Peter will sort out the group 
present and admit only those publishers who 
had the courage to refuse the appeals of the 
free-publicity seeker. “All others kindly take 
the elevator marked, ‘Down—One Way.’ ” 

The modern publisher has no greater pest 
than the individual who under the guise of 
news, and for his own personal profit, seeks 
free space in the publication. The practice is 
not confined to ignoramuses. Churches, min- 
isters, public officials, fraternal organizations, 
whist clubs, patriotic orders, manufacturers, 
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merchants, all indulge in it; in fact, this igno- 
ble practice percolates from the United States 
Government down to the day laborer. 

The public in some manner or other has 
obtained the erroneous impression that news- 
paper space costs the publisher nothing. How 
rosy (and crowded) would the profession be 
were it true! The fact is that every line of type 
in a newspaper represents an expense. Back 
of this line of type there exists a complicated 
and elaborate organization which appears to 
expect its payment regularly every week. The 
publisher in spite of his philanthropic tenden- 
cies and humanitarian motives rather feels 
obliged to charge for this use of his advertis- 
ing columns when these columns are used for 
the purpose of obtaining a profit for others. 
This space is the publisher’s stock in trade. 
To ask for it without charge is analogous to 
asking for his bank account for no other rea- 
son than that you would like it. 

The evil of free publicity is more annoying 
when, following the “free puffs” of entertain- 
ments or other profit-making activities, admit- 
tance to these affairs is offered to the publisher 
only on rare occasions. And if the publisher 
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does commercial printing in addition to his 
publishing business those who have benefited 
from free space forget there is such a word as 
“reciprocity” when the opportunity arises to 
turn a bit of business over to the publisher. 
The publisher certainly revels in such an ex- 
pression of appreciation. 

The Old Colony Memorial is willing to co- 
operate with any community project; it offers 
its space generously for all purposes calculated 
to help the people of Plymouth. But the Old 
Colony Memorial wishes to remind those seek- 
ing free publicity that space in the Old Colony 
Memorial costs the publisher hard, cold cash, 
and that the only way in which this elusive 
cash can be surrounded is by the sale of space. 

Those in charge of profit-making projects 
should expect to pay for their advertising, and 
should not expect the publisher to print “news 
stories” that are nothing more or less than 
advertising masquerading under the guise of 
news. Self-respecting people don’t go begging 


‘for another’s stock in trade. 


Perhaps St. Peter will also direct the free- 
publicity seeker to the elevator marked “Down 
—One Way,” on the day of reckoning. 
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When Should Equipment Be Replaced? 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST 


00 much obsolete printing equip- 
ment is doing duty today—equip- 
ment which should be scrapped. 
Most of our automobiles are junked as 
soon as they are out of date. They may 
not even be obsolete when they are dis- 
carded. We just don’t like the “looks” 
of them, and we buy new ones. 

Why do we insist on operating obso- 
lete equipment in our industries, and 
at the same time persist in demanding 
strictly up-to-date pleasure equipment? 
To scrap obsolete industrial machinery 
pays, while the buying of new machin- 
ery every year to play with does not pay. 

All of which raises the question: 
“When does a thing become obsolete?” 
So far as I know there is no rule or 
formula that positively answers this im- 
portant question. It is not easy to write 
a rule that is applicable to everything. 

It may be that you, as an automobile 
owner, declare that your car becomes 
obsolete in one year, and therefore you 
annually trade in this used car for a 
new one. But the “old” car still contin- 
ues to run for a number of years in the 
hands of subsequent owners. Whether 
or not your automobile is really obsolete 
is largely a matter of your own whim. 

You and I have our own ideas about 
obsolete clothes and when they should 
be replaced. The average man “wears 
out” one straw hat and one felt hat each 
year. Women “wear out” hats more rap- 
idly than men. Some people use lead 
pencils until they are mere “stubs.” And 
there are others who discard them as 


soon as they are inconveniently short. 
And so it goes with everything. 

I know of steam power plants in 
which ten-year-old engines or turbines 
have been “junked” and replaced by 
more efficient and more economical ap- 
paratus. The self-same equipment in the 
less progressive plants would have keen 
kept another ten years or more. 

But let us get down to brass tacks. 
What we are looking for is a good rule 
or formula. My own answer to the ques- 
tion is this: A thing is obsolete as soon 
as it is found that it will pay to re- 
place it with something else. 

Sometimes it pays to throw out ma- 
chines that are new. I was once em- 
ployed by a concern that manufactured 
a decidedly inefficient machine. I didn’t 
know it was inefficient and uneconom- 
ical at the time, or I would not have 
worked for that firm. The company was 
in business for three years, and then was 
forced to quit because nobody would 
buy. Many of these machines were re- 
placed inside of a year because they 
actually were obsolete before they were 
installed. They were “new,” yes, but 
nevertheless obsolete, because it paid 
the purchasers to instal something that 
was better immediately. 

The mere fact that we can “get along” 
with an old machine, part, or thing is no 
proof that it is not already obsolete. 
My contention is that entirely too much 
machinery is in daily use that should be 
in the scrap heap. It should be replaced 
because it will pay to replace it. 
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Chain Stores and Local Problems 
New problems and complexes seem 
to be arising every day in connection 
with the independents’ fight against the 
chain stores, and many newspapers are 
in a quandary about how to maintain 
their own independence and still not 
offend either side in the controversy. 
Henderson, the battling radio man of 
Shreveport, has apparently stirred up 
most of the trouble, and we understand 
he now has an organization of indepen- 
dent merchants out soliciting contribu- 
tions from everybody, with which to 
promote his radio fight. To this fund 
newspapers and all their help are asked 
to contribute. What shall the commu- 
nity newspaper do on this problem? 
Well, it is a local problem in some 
senses, but when newspapers contribute 
to a fund to fight the chain stores the 
latter might find ways for drastic re- 
taliation, and there is no question but 
that they have the means to carry it 
out. In paid space either side to the 
controversy would have the right to ap- 
peal to the people of any community 
in any legitimate manner. The newspa- 
per can hardly refuse to sell space to a 
legitimate concern for advertising that 
is not inimical to the public good. 
Chain stores are not the only organi- 
zations of that kind working into local 
territory. We may expect such prob- 
lems as mentioned above to grow into 
a whirlwind affecting other lines of busi- 
ness. It is a part of the business revolu- 
tion which has been going on in this 
country for ten years. It is already 
reaching to radio, to automobiles, to ac- 
cessories, to drugstores, to hardware, 
etc., and it has been effective in the 
lumber business for years with neither 
a kick nor a squeal from the crushed in- 
dependents or the public. The oil busi- 
ness will some of these days simmer 
down to chain ownership of service sta- 
tions to relieve the immense losses now 
suffered in this local competition. The 
Montgomery Ward and Sears Roebuck 
companies, formerly mail-order houses 


each with one great headquarters serv- 
ing people as far as thousands of miles 
away, are now planning big stores in 
every state, and many in towns of more 
than ten thousand people, to provide 
more drastic local competition for mer- 
chants of every state and community. 
When you consider all this, the little 
fanfare created may be just a starter in 
the new order of things. Just how it 
may all affect newspapers is a question. 
Possibly a great increase in the number 
of chain newspapers may be next. All 
such developments are worth watching. 
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= STOGK and BOND BROKERS —— 
SECURITIES AT AUCTION 


Your losses are made legal for Income Tax pur- 
poses by selling and buying your stocks and 
bonds at our public auction, held every Wednes- 
day, at 3:45 P. M. Prices made at our auctions 
will be accepted for Income Tax return purposes. 
Wednesday, January Ist, being a holiday, our 
Auction, scheduled for that day, will be held 
Tuesday, December 31st. 

As this is the last Auction for the vear of 1929 
all transactions will be for cash only. 


Call Auction Department, Seneca 9440 ==] 
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What better type, more white space, and 
a modest touch of artistry can do toward 
making an ad seem well worth the reader’s 
attention. The lower display is by Walter 
H. LeVasseur, of Buffalo, New York 


Big Newspaper Conventions 
Now Approaching 

It will be well for enterprising news- 
paper publishers to consider and plan 
for attendance at some of the big news- 
paper and advertising conventions next 
month and in June. 

Plans are going forward for a very 
good country-newspaper exhibit at the 
Advertising Federation of America con- 
vention to be held in Washington, D. C., 
May 18 to 22. This exhibit is to include 
local weeklies, semi-weeklies, and dai- 
lies, which, through common cause, must 
unite to gain and hold the attention of 
national advertisers and their agencies. 
The A. F. A. convention should attract 
thousands of people interested in about 
twenty-eight different forms of public- 
ity, from theater programs to big dai- 
lies and magazines. The direct-by-mail 
people are always there, with remark- 
able displays and plenty of enthusiasm. 
Billboard advertising is highly touted 
by those representing that form of pub- 
licity. Dailies, magazines and house- 
organs, badges, buttons and banners, 
premiums, radio, movies, and mapmak- 
ers—all are to be found interesting and 
enlisting advertising sentiment. 

The country daily and weekly news- 
papers alone have never before been 
“among those present.” This year, by 
reason of the power and the influence of 
the National Editorial Association, some- 
thing will be doing along this line. The 
country newspapers departmental will 
be well worth attending. A program of 
addresses and other interesting features 
is being prepared by the program com- 
mittee. It will be an opportunity to gain 
the attention of many people who do 
not understand that country newspa- 
pers are not the small and badly printed 
sheets of the old days. 

And in June comes the National Edi- 
torial Association convention in Mil- 
waukee, to be followed by a trip to 
Madison, the state capital, and by boat 
up Lake Michigan and all around Lake 
Superior, to Duluth and Port Arthur, 
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and with stop-offs at many interesting 
cities. The boat trip will take a week, 
which is cutting down the time of the 
special trip about half this year. Nat- 
urally the cost of a boat trip is less than 
any other kind, but doubtless it will be 
even more enjoyable, as it will be de- 
cidedly restful and beautiful. 

Watch your newspaper trade bulle- 
tins, arrange your membership with the 
N. E. A., and count yourself in with 
those in attendance at Milwaukee. 


A New Challenge to Newspapers 
Now that various interested concerns 
are publishing information relative to 
so-called country-newspaper circulation 
and country-town and city-market data, 
there must be some anxiety on the part 
of newspapers as to whether or not the 
data compiled is correct. We believe the 
situation is one to be handled “pronto.” 
What availeth it that a good and hon- 
est and square publisher shall work his 
head and all hands to build and extend 
his newspaper’s circulation in a per- 
fectly legitimate manner, breaking down 
this circulation into detailed figures as 
to coverage, etc., swearing to or having 
audits made of his list and figures, when 
hundreds of competitors in the field may 
be listed in some rate-and-data book, 
giving outlandish figures and claims as 
the certified and dependable figures? 

There is a question of newspaper 
ethics and policy to be considered. How 
do the advertising agencies and space- 
buyers look upon it? Do they grab at 
the unauthenticated figures given, use 
the “national advertising rates” quoted, 
take the market-and-data information 
compiled, without any question? 

It seems to us that recent compila- 
tions of circulation and rate-and-data 
figures for weekly and other local pa- 
pers now require that agencies and ad- 
vertisers shall insist on actual sworn and 
detailed circulation statements from all 
the local newspapers they use. Without 
these there might be great temptation 
for unscrupulous publishers to send in 
extravagant claims that will work posi- 
tive injury to those publications which 
do furnish detailed audited and sworn 
statements of circulation. 

We regret that we have seen just such 
results in states where newspaper or- 
ganizations have gathered and put out 
circulation and rate information. The 
honest and fair publisher, listing his cir- 
culation as it is, stating his actual and 
unchangeable advertising rates, has in 
times past been horrified to find a near- 
by competitor, known to have much less 
circulation than he has, given figures in 
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the ratebook that indicated hundreds 
larger circulation, and advertising rates 
boosted away beyond what he pretends 
to charge locally or when quoting in a 
competitive way to get some piece of 
business. In several instances we have 
known honest publishers to request re- 
moval of their newspapers from such 
lists, on the ground that they refused 
to lie about their own circulation and 
would prefer that their paper should not 
be listed if it would thus furnish a com- 
parison based on untruthful claims of 
unscrupulous competitors. 

And there is the danger in any com- 
pilation of newspaper rates and circula- 
tions. They should not be thoughtlessly 
gathered from any source, nor published 
at all without some verification which 
might prevent positive damage to the 
very newspapers which are the backbone 
and hope of the industry. 

The time seems to have come much 
more quickly than expected when some 
form of audit or statement of a de- 
pendable nature shall be required from 
every publication. And such a challenge 
is presenting itself right now to every 
newspaper organization and likewise to 
every association manager. 


Make an Estimate and Win a Prize 

Estimating the value of a specific 
newspaper at long range is at best a real 
guess. Without any information as to 
the character of the population, its lit- 
eracy, its leisure, its nationality, its en- 
terprise and possibilities for the future, 
one might miss the point of value by 
thousands of dollars. Here is a ques- 
tion from a far eastern state: 

A newspaper and job-printing plant 
in a city of 10,000; a growing city, with 
two weekly newspapers; paper runs 
from eight to ten pages, seven columns 
weekly. Has 2,250 circulation (price a 
year not stated) ; a Whitlock two-revo- 
lution cylinder press; No. 14 linotype 
with Monomelt; 12 by 15 Gordon job- 
ber; 12 by 15 Gordon; saw trimmer, 
Mentges folder, large perforator, and 
other small equipment, also tables and 
stones and type of the usual newspaper 
and jobshop for making up a modern 
paper of twelve or more pages. Gross 
income is $17,000 to $18,000, with ad- 
vertising running $11,000 to $12,000. 

We are asked for an estimate on the 
value of this newspaper, should the 
owner wish to sell it. Will you help the 
writer make up an estimate? As a prize 
we will offer a year’s subscription to 
THE INLAND PRINTER to the reader who 
will submit the best estimate of value of 
this proposition, with details as to how 
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the estimate was worked out. We would 
like to see a hundred estimates sub- 
mitted, and those who do not win the 
prize may be satisfied to see a com- 
pilation of their estimates in this de- 
partment at a later date. 


A “Slam” at Advertising 

Regular business advertising as well 
as special commodity advertising in the 
United States is receiving a real setback 
in a series of debates between college 
debating teams of a question stated as 
follows: “Resolved, That Advertising of 
Commodities by the Manufacturers, 
Wholesalers, and Retailers, as Prac- 
ticed in the United States, Is More 
Harmful Than Beneficial to Society.” 

The writer happened to hear this sub- 
ject debated between two teams repre- 
senting colleges of different states, and 
we must admit that, while no vote was 
taken and no decision rendered, the re- 
sult was undoubtedly with the affirma- 
tive side. In fact, the debaters for the 
affirmative made such sport and such 
ridicule of modern advertising that the 
audience may easily have been led to 
the conclusion that all advertising is a 
farce and a fake and that people should 
not give it credence. 

The affirmative speakers quoted all 
sorts of advertising, from yeastcakes to 
automobiles, to show the spoofing there 
is in it, and all the seriousness of the 
negative speakers could not distract the 
minds of the listeners from the fact that 
people are paying high prices for be- 
lieving claims that are made in such ad- 
vertising. “A little pulverized soapstone 
with some scent in it is sold to women 
for fifty times its cost”; “The danger 
line”; ‘Reach for a instead of a 
sweet”; “That waist line”; ““Keep that 
girlish figure,” and similar stuff was 
cited as part of the exhibit and proof 
that advertising is harmful to society. 

At every sally of the affirmative the 
audience laughed, caught the ridicule, 
and joined in it. And that is the serious 
part of the matter. A condition of this 
sort means that more resistance is being 
set up against all advertising, and that 
either the college debaters should be 
placed right in their theories and argu- 
ments, or advertising should be purged 
of much of this damaging element if it 
is to endure and to continue to make a 
legitimate appeal to the public. 

Newspapers and billboards, the radio, 
and especially magazines were held up 
in this ridicule of advertising, and in 
every debate we have noted the results 
seem the same. Direct-by-mail propa- 
ganda got away with but slight attention 
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from any audience, while the regular 
store, the retailer who studies markets, 
styles, and prices to get the very best 
for his customers and make his adver- 
tising worthy of careful attention, was 
completely ignored. 

Perhaps the whole proposition does 
not merit more than local notice, but as 
people in a great business, interested in 
advertising for its good results, we may 
well stop long enough to ask ourselves: 
“Whither are we drifting?” 
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Observations in the Field 


It is suggested that it is about the 
right time now to “Clean Up and Paint 
Up,” and that therein is a possibility 
of an extra page or two of advertising 
for the newspaper which is alert. 





One of our readers writes to ask, “Is 
the trend toward twelve-em columns so 
sufficiently imposing that if you were 
publishing a paper now you would have 
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Practical form of subscription notice slip used by the Everglades News, Canal Point, Florida 


Convenient Billing of 
Subscriptions 

From the Everglades News, Canal 
Point, Florida, comes a valuable and 
practical suggestion regarding the bill- 
ing of subscribers: Above is reproduced 
the form of notice slip sent out in win- 
dow envelopes by this paper, and the 
communication we have received from 

the News office reads as follows: 


I am making an enclosure herewith which 
illustrates a device I employ in billing sub- 
scribers. The enclosure is a standard 634 envel- 
ope of the window type and a slip on which 
is pasted the label address of the subscriber. 

The complete mailing list is at intervals 
stripped up and put in the mailing machine; 
the mailing clerk notes, as the sheet is ad- 
vanced in the mailer, the figures showing ex- 
piration date, and the address of a subscriber 
whose time is nearly out is stamped on the 
slip which is to be mailed. 

The part of the mailing list which contains 
names of subscribers paid is snipped off by 
the mailer cutter and is then discarded. The 
stamped bills are sorted, those for the current 
month be:ng mailed, and those for the later 
months being held in this office until the 
proper time for mailing. No doubt this plan 
can be improved, but it has sufficed for us 
for quite a number of years. 


no hesitancy in making the change?” 
Yes. That is, supposing we had a paper 
of seven columns, thirteen ems, and 
found our space crowded to the point 
of extra pages every week or two, at an 
added cost which is recognized as being 
greater even than the cost of regular 
pages. In that case we would not hesi- 
tate to change to a twelve-em paper— 
and we would make it snappy! 





“What is your opinion of the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of a corporation 
over a partnership in a business such 
as ours, grossing over ten thousand dol- 
lars a year, owning our building, there 
being three partners who are brothers 
and who constitute the entire force?” 
Would favor a corporation,even though 
utmost trust is placed in each member 
of the partnership. Accidents and un- 
certainties are always possible, and in 
which families may have private inter- 
ests above any partnership. These things 
can be better guarded against by a cor- 
poration, with stock shares issued as 
evidence of ownership, than can be done 
in any other possible way. 








Ordinary job printing in the country- 
newspaper shops is gradually being ab- 
sorbed by department stores, jobbers, 
and others who stock certain kinds of 
dealers with letterheads, envelopes, and 
other material when they order the line 
of goods for sale, either on commis- 
sion or direct. Local dealers use such 
stationery, advertising the lines to a 
far greater extent than the cost of the 
material they use. The big department 
stores, however, simply cut the prices 
to a point where reputable printing of- 
fices cannot compete. A small hand 
press, several cases of type, a cheap 
printer—and the customers handy. The 
store’s stationery is sold and delivered 
printed on the spot, within an hour or 
two, and the small-town customer and 
city bargain hunter have no thought of 
the home men they are depriving of 
employment and profit. 





Newspapers are losing out on many 
national advertising accounts because 
they have not trained their readers to 
reply to keyed advertisements and to 
use coupons placed in ads for the pur- 
pose of listing the replies. Notice every 
magazine and farm paper and you will 
see that such replies are carefully pro- 
vided for—just as they are with the 
radio. Samples, gifts, souvenirs, and 
many little things are provided as in- 
ducements for readers to fill out coupons 
and reply to keyed ads. We estimated 
one finely printed farm magazine re- 
cently. It sells at three years for a dol- 
lar, and in that issue enough samples 
and souvenirs were offered to persons 
filling in coupons to pay for that maga- 
zine for the three years in actual value. 
That is the secret of the million and 
two-million claims of circulation, and 
it is the reason for the pages and pages 
of costly advertising. Replies—they’re 
the answer that is desired. 


The University of Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture has worked out a set of 
twenty-two newspaper advertisements, 
at the request of the agriculture com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, in which the copy deals with 
eradication of weeds, culling of cows, 
and development of the lands of Wis- 
consin. The ads are all designed for a 
space of three columns ten inches, and 
each one is a strong selling talk credited 
to one of the outstanding state officials 
and college professors. At the bottom 
of each ad is to be inserted the name of 
the bank sponsoring the advertisement. 
A similar enterprise was carried out in 
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1929 with very excellent results, and this 
1930 series of copy was released to 
start March 3. The copy is issued in 
neat and attractive book form, with the 
pages perforated to be torn out easily. 
Newspapers and bankers are expected 
to get together and do the rest by ar- 
ranging for publication of the ads in the 
local newspapers. 

At the quarterly gathering of the In- 
land Daily Press Association in Chi- 
cago in February several outstanding 
papers on special and vital subjects 
were presented. One was on “Radio 
Advertising,” by Chas. H. J. Mitchell, 
of the Huron (S. D.) Huronite. Mr. 
Mitchell had made a very exhaustive 
study of the subject, and presented evi- 
dence of many kinds to show that radio 
advertising is not seriously usurping 
newspaper advertising. He predicts that 
it never can, because the printed word, 
set down in black and white, can be 
studied, considered, and valued at what 
it is worth, while radio is the quickest 
spoken word, shortly forgotten as the 
breath on the air, with no chance to 
weigh and value or prove its impres- 
sions. Another live subject was that of 
“Free Publicity of Chain Stores,” by 
J. N. Stonebraker of the Webster City 
(lowa) Freeman-Journal. The speaker 
had written to and interviewed dozens 
of chain-store managers and executives 
as to their policy of demanding free 
publicity along with their advertising. 
In general they disclaimed any inten- 
tion of enforcing a rule demanding free 
publicity, even though they ask for it in 
connection with their advertising. This 
quarterly meeting proved profitable and 
enjoyable to all who attended. 

A bureau of circulation audit for New 
Jersey publishers represented by mem- 
bership in the New Jersey Press Asso- 
ciation was established recently, and 
Charles W. B. Lane, general manager 
and associate editor of the Palisade 
(N. J.) Palisadian, was elected presi- 
dent for a term of two years from Janu- 
ary 1, 1930. Fifteen publishers joined 
the bureau at the organization meeting 
which was held in New Brunswick coin- 
cident with the eighth annual institute 
of the New Jersey Press Association. 
Other officers elected were: William R. 
Jones, of the Bergenfield Jnterboro Re- 
view, first vice-president; Miss J. Mabel 
Brown, of the Matawan Journal, sec- 
ond vice-president; Johnson Foy, of 
the Nutley Sun and also the Belleville 
Times, and W. B. R. Mason, of the 
Bound Brook Chronicle. 
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Typographic Scoreboard 


Subject: March 15 issue of Vogue 
Half- and Full-Page Advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 

Futura (M)** 

Bold, 13; Light, 7 
Bodoni 
Book (T)*, 3; Regular (M), 13; 
Bold (M), 3 
Garamond ( 
Light, 15; Bold, 3 
Caslon Old Style (T) 
Kabel (M) 
Bold, 5; Light, 2 

Kennerley (T) 

Nicolas Cochin (M) 

Eve (M) 

Heavy, 2; Light, 2 

Cochin, Monotype (M) 

Lutetia (T) 

Bookman (T) 

Erbar Gothic (M) 

Scotch Roman (T) 

Metroblack (M) 

Italian Old Style (T) 

Bernhard Cursive Bold (M).. 

Goudy Old Style (T) 

Franklin Gothic (M) 

Bernhard Roman (M) 
*T—traditional ; **M—modernistic. 
Note: In addition there were six hand- 

lettered advertisements, of which four 

should be rated modernistic. 

Ads set in traditional types... 49 

Ads set in modernistic types. . 62 
Of the 49 advertisements credited 

to traditional type faces the dis- 
play of 10 was set in faces consid- 
ered as modernistic. Inversely, the 
display of one advertisement cred- 
ited to modern type was in a tra- 
ditional face of type. 


Weight of Type 
Ads set in light-face 
Ads set in bold-face 
Ads set in faces of medium tone 2 
(Six hand-lettered advertisements 
not considered here.) 
Style of Layout 
Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic... . 


Illustrations 


Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic . 
(No illustrations were used in two 
of the advertisements.) 


General Effect (all-inclusive) 
Traditional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic .. . . 
The waning popularity of Bo- 
doni which in past issues has been 
recorded in this column is pro- 
nouncedly emphasized in the fore- 
going analysis. In the December 
21 issue of Vogue, analyzed in our 
January number, that favorite of 
the modernists was used for almost 
29 per cent of all the page and half- 
page advertisements, whereas in the 
issue of March 15 it is to be 
found in but a fraction more than 
17 per cent of them. The fact that 
just one of the sans-serif type faces 
heads the tabulation at the start 
of this column, a position hereto- 
fore held by the three Bodonis, is 
the result of the decreased use of 
Bodoni rather than the increased 
use of the sans-serif. In Vogue for 
December 21 the three gothics com- 
bined were, like Bodoni, used in 
13, or 29 per cent, of the adver- 
tisements, while in this March 15 
issue they are found in 31 of 111, 
or fractionally under 28 per cent. 
With this analysis indicating a 
pronounced loss in favor as respects 
Bodoni and a fractional one in the 
case of sans-serif faces, which the 
scorekeeper considers indicates a 
trend in the first case and an acci- 
dent in the second, what type faces 
have found increased use? 
Garamond and Caslon, present- 
ing a similar appeal, were used in 
but 9 per cent of the ads covered 
by the analysis of the December 
21 issue of Vogue, whereas in this 
March 15 issue they are used for 
30 per cent. While, of course, Bo- 
doni may conceivably make a bet- 
ter showing the next time Vogue is 
analyzed, and these traditional 
faces may be used in a smaller per- 
centage of advertisements, certainly 
there is room for some such change 
without its disturbing the general 
movement which the Typographic 
Scoreboard reveals is taking place. 




















Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 


ARTHUR ARNOLD, of Detroit—The single- 
column Hund advertisement is distinguished 
by an interesting use of rules across top and 
bottom. Unfortunately, however, the size of 
the advertisement and the type matter hardly 
justifies such prominence. The same rule treat- 
ment on a smaller scale or the same rules on 
a larger advertisement with more and bigger 
type would be more consistent. 

E. O. Hopce, Cleveland.—The Del Monte 
sale page advertisement for the Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company is excellent, also mighty 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


subordinate deck below the two large lines in 
the heads which appear at the bottom of the 
page. The jump from this large size of head- 
line type to the small text is too abrupt; a sec- 
ond deck, as suggested, would make the heads 
and the whole page appear more “dressy.” If 
somewhat uneven, the presswork is neverthe- 
less above average, and, though heavy rules are 
used more than we like, the advertisements also 
measure up. Pyramiding helps considerably. 
Clinton County Democrat, of Wilmington, 
Ohio.—We question the advisability of a paper 


more impression. Makeup is the best feature. 
Some of the advertisements are fairly well set, 
but as a rule the major display in an advertise- 
ment does not stand out from the text and the 
minor display items as it should. The one dom- 
inantly important feature in every ad, and 
there should be one, should look the part or 
it cannot be considered a good advertisement. 
Every advertisement should talk in audible, 
forceful tones. We note that you use six-point 
rule borders in a number of small advertise- 
ments; these have a tendency to draw so much 
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Front pages of five issues of Wilmington (Ohio) newspaper submitted by William B. Hansford, Jr. A different style of type is used for 
the headings of each issue, as indicated by the two front pages which are herewith reproduced 


impressive. An unusual distribution of white 
space is one of its outstanding features, al- 
though its character, resulting from the use of 
a popular sans-serif face, Kabel, in connection 
with the reverse cuts and a striking halftone 
illustration, is also highly commendable. Most 
newspaper advertising, we regret to state, has 
a mongrel look; in comparison this one looks 
like a thoroughbred. 

Honolulu (Hawaii) Advertiser—Your sp2- 
cial edition commemorating the completion of 
your new building is an editorial achievement, 
and though the presswork is foggy and many 
of the halftones indistinct the typography is 
excellent, as is also makeup. Except in some 
instances where rules are excessively used in 
paneling and as ornament to obviate blank 
space, advertising composition is excellent, in- 
deed, far and away better than that which 
one is accustomed to find in daily newspapers 
produced under stress. We appreciated and en- 
joyed the copy you sent us. 

Burt County Herald, Tekamah, Nebraska. 
—While your first-page makeup is orderly and 

effective, we consider that there should be a 


changing the style of type in which the heads 
are set with each issue. While one of the ob- 
jections to be found with most papers is the 
uniform appearance of different issues, quite 
difficult to avoid with the same type always 
used for the heads, when one attempts decided 
changes he soon runs out of satisfactory type. 
The first pages of the issues in which the main 
heads are set respectively in caps of Caslon 
Bold, Cheltenham Bold, and the obese black 
gothic, are rather unpleasing because of the 
too pronounced character of the heads. This is 
particularly true where the gothic is used and 
least objectionable in the issue with Bold Cas- 
lon, both of which are reproduced. We suggest 
the adoption of a close-fitting bold roman, one 
moderately condensed if anything, like, for ex- 
ample, Cloister, as standard headline type and 
that with it you depend for variety upon alter- 
ing the arrangement with each issue rather 
than rely on changes in type. 

Burlington (Kan.) Daily Republican. —Y our 
special Christmas edition is so weakly printed 
that the good features are scarcely evident. A 
little more ink should have been used, also 


attention to themselves that it can justifiably 
be said that the type inside is likely to be over- 
looked. A very good advertisement is the page 
of F. Hoffmans Mercantile Company, which 
would be materially improved, however, if the 
band of border at the bottom of the opening 
text were omitted and the type above were 
larger. It should be larger not only for the sake 
of appearance, but to be reasonably in pro- 
portion to the size of the ad. Duckwall’s dis- 
play demonstrates the bad effect of crowding ; 
the lines of the head are very closely spaced, 
while the text matter, which is altogether too 
small, by the way, is set out against oceans of 
white space, so to speak. Wherever the extra- 
condensed Cheltenham Bold head letter is used 
in advertisements the effect is very bad, due to 
contrast of shape with the other display lines. 
Two very good advertisements which are very 
nicely whited-out and in which the faults men- 
tioned above are not apparent are those for 
the Burlington Hardware Company and the 
Kansas Utilities Company. The display has 
force. We suggest that you post them in your 
composing room as patterns for your men. 
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Tue Greenwich (Conn.) Press—We admire 
your paper, particularly its first and editorial 
pages. The headline system is just about ideal 
with four styles on the first page. These stand 
out effectively yet appear in good taste. A little 
more care should be exercised in writing copy 
for the inverted pyramid decks, however, in 
order to obtain a smoother angle to the taper; 
in some instances, you will note, the second 
line is but slightly longer than the third. With- 
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Lines as a rule are crowded, and there is also 
too little space above and below the dashes. 
Line crowding is also evident in the advertise- 
ments, most of them being otherwise satis- 
factory, although in some the display is not 
enough larger than the body to be effective. 
Others are unpleasing as a result of mixing in- 
harmonious types, an example being the dis- 
play of Roy W. Peacock, in which the main 
display is in Bodoni and the signature in a con- 
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Advertisement. First page of eight-page advertising section published by large department store in 


the Chicago “Sunday Tribune’ 


out being formally, that is, symmetrically lo- 
cated the heads are so arranged that a very 
good sense of balance results. Except for the 
mixing of extra-condensed Cheltenham Bold 
with wider faces in some the advertisements 
are quite satisfactory, and we appreciate the 
fact that they are pyramided. The effect of 
order is one of the fine features of your excel- 
lent publication. Presswork is rather weak and 
more impression seems required. 

South Coast News, Laguna Beach, Califor- 
nia.—Although the advertisements are usually 
good, the best feature of your February 14 
edition is the presswork. Even distribution of 
just the right body of ink with uniform im- 
pression results most satisfactorily on the ma- 
chine-finished paper. While variety is desirable 
there is rather too pronounced a difference be- 
tween the styles of type in the main headings. 


on March 23. The other seven pages were regulation display 


densed block type. Considering the mixing of 
type faces and the large volume of advertising 
the effect would be quite bad if instead of plain 
rule a variety of ornamental borders had been 
used. The rules are sometimes too black. 
Morrow County Sentinel, of Mount Gilead, 
Ohio.—Spacing is the most serious fault to be 
found with the first page of your paper, which 
is exceptionally well made up. In order that all 
lines of the main deck of the top heads would 
be full column width you have in many in- 
stances placed an excessive amount of space 
between words. Even with copy carefully writ- 
ten to fill the line comfortably an excess of 
wide letters may force tight spacing, whereas 
more than the average run of the character “I” 
will make for wide spacing between words. 
However, no such accidents are responsible in 
your case, as the heads were plainly written 
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without reference to any model. While there is 
far too much space between words in the heads 
there is too little between lines; all except those 
of the main decks, where the shoulder guaran- 
teed enough space, are crowded. There is also 
often too little space above and below dashes. 
Just as white space helps an advertisement to 
stand out, so will it emphasize a news head, 
which, like an advertisement, is planned to at- 
tract attention to and “sell” the item it covers. 
Though weak, presswork is fairly good. Adver- 
tisements are weakened in some cases by black 
twelve-point rule borders, which are especially 
objectionable on an advertisement the display 
of which is anemic. Contrast is the basis of all 
emphasis and contrast of size gives the most 
effective emphasis, that is, if one considers ap- 
pearance important. The best display adver- 
tising is that in which as fesv lines as possible 
are emphasized and when those, setting forth 
the most important features in the copy, are 
outstandingly larger than the text and minor 
display. Your editorial page is specially good. 

Bup Gore, La Grange, Illinois——Where the 
Little Times is published is not disclosed on 
the letterhead on which you write, nor on the 
front page of the paper itself. We certainly 
wish every paper we receive were as well made 
up and printed as this amateur publication of 
yours. The first page is attractive because of 
its clean typography and orderly makeup, bal- 
ance being symmetrical. In fact we suggest 
that, possibly as a result of following this for- 
mal plan of makeup on all issues, readers may 
look upon the paper at times as somewhat mo- 
notonous. The editorial page is wonderfully 
fine and the advertisements, while ordinary, 
are at least not objectionable. We suggest plain 
rule instead of the light decorative border fre- 
quently used and which is too weak in relation 
to the display type ordinarily used. We also 
suggest that you try to avoid such striking con- 
trasts in adjacent advertisements as that estab- 
lished by the Garamond Bold and the Ultra 
Bodoni. Layout and contrast of size—also the 
contrasting change from upper- and lower- 
case, which should apply as a rule, to all capi- 
tals and then italics of the same series—afford 
sufficient opportunity for imparting to individ- 
ual advertisements all the distinction desirable. 
Remember, the frequent mixing of many and 
widely different type faces in advertisements 
results in an unattractive, inharmonious page. 

T. N. bE Gracomo, Freeport, New York.— 
As far as the placing of the stories is concerned 
your first page is nicely balanced. You should, 
however, avoid placing display heads on a line 
in adjacent columns. Another serious fault is 
the wide variation in length between lines of 
a head, which to be well balanced should be as 
nearly of the same length as possible. As a rule 
display lines in heads are too short. In drop- 
line decks lines set in the same type should be 
about four-fifths the column width, and where 
the deck is pyramided the angle of the taper 
should not be so sharp as in some instances 
where the third line is often very short. Be- 
cause you employ so many different styles of 
type in the advertisements the other pages are 
unpleasing, also because there is such a decided 
contrast in tone between the different borders. 
While most papers will not accept an adver- 
tisement which runs the width of the page un- 
less it is considerably more than two inches 
deep, such advertisements should be placed at 
the bottom of the page and not be allowed to 
divide the page. Your editorial page is com- 
mendable, in fact the best feature of the paper. 





Distinctive Printing? Yes—but Entirely 
for Building Customers’ Sales! 


HE whole printing trade at pres- 

ent is striving for that subtle 

thing called “distinction,” and 

in cities and towns everywhere 
printing-service customers are reaching 
out for it. As a selling proposition dis- 
tinction has its uses, and the best sales- 
men are capitalizing on it. But—just 
what is this distinction? 

It is a two-headed thing, to start with. 
Every progressive job house claims that 
it puts its own distinction into every job 
done—something intangible that is con- 
tributed by the experience and practice 
of the shop itself. On the other hand, 
every job-printing customer who knows 
his business tries to retain what he be- 
lieves to be distinctive styles of print- 
ing that have been his firm’s practice for 
years; and sometimes much confusion 
will result therefrom. 

Shall the job printer line up his folder 
job with the particular distinctive fea- 
tures that mark all his jobs for all his 
customers, so that most people will say, 
“Why, that’s a Bozart Press job!”? Or 
shall he follow the distinctive lines of 
style that are associated with his partic- 
ular customer, so that people will say, 
“Why, there’s a folder from the Powers 
Machinery Company!’’? 

As a seller of printing it seems to me 
that most job houses are striving too 
hard to bring all of their jobs, done for 
all of their customers, into the narrow 
range of distinction which the shop has 
created, and are overlooking the distinc- 
tive marks that have been created by 
and are a part of the business of the 
customer. There are many good reasons 
for this claim. The sameness, in spite 
of any real excellence of printed matter 
turned out by any jobshop that strives 
toward its own distinctive production, 
tends to narrow down the field of sale, 
and in time the buyer of printing begins 
to think that he had better change his 
printer, as every piece he gets looks like 
every piece he has previously ordered. 

For instance, the output of many of 
the large and progressive job houses— 
houses the product of which is highly 
artistic and distinctive—too often em- 
bodies: (a) the over-use of certain type 
faces; (>) the over-use of similar type 


By S. K. HARGIS 


combinations; (c) uniformity as to com- 
position; (d) over-use of a few selected 
paper stocks, and (e) over-use of stock 
copy styles, phrases, and artwork. Dis- 
tinctive, beautiful, and impressive as all 
this may be, the shop that sticks too 
closely to it, because it distinguishes the 
work from other printers, is going to run 
into the ditch sooner or later. 

A progressive Pittsburgh job printer 
of many years’ experience had this to 





Distinctive printing is not the 
end, but a means to an end— 
selling goods for your custom- 
ers. Are you making distinction 
itself the goal? Then perhaps 
your customers are comment- 
ing: ““He does good printing, 
but it doesn’t seem to move the 
stock from my shelves. Think 
I will try another printer next 
month.” Distinction which does 
not sell printing will lose patron- 
age for you. Better study this 
significant article—right now! 











say: “We always make a close study of 
the customer’s previously used printed 
matter, of the distinctive features of the 
customer’s operations, of his personnel, 
before we do a job, and then we ask our- 
selves: ‘How can we make this distinc- 
tively representative of the customer’s 
business?’ We strive for constant vari- 
ety of treatment, and I have personally, 
many times, removed certain type faces 
from the shop because the boys were 
over-using them. A jobshop should give 
each customer a job distinctively identi- 
fied with that customer’s business and 
not distinctively tied up with the print- 
shop in which the work is done. A news- 
paper or magazine aims for this kind of 
distinction, but the printer of catalogs 
and folders should reflect only the cus- 
tomer’s distinctive features or those of 
his business or previously used printed 
matter.” This seems to be a good sum- 
mary of the principal idea. 

This writer recently laid down eight 
sample de luxe folders on the desk of a 


prospect to give him an idea of the dis- 
tinction of our work. He looked them 
over critically and said: “Certainly very 
beautiful and distinguished stuff. But it 
is too much so. They all look alike to 
me, attractive as they are. I want some- 
thing that will reflect the distinction of 
our business” (shoes) “and not merely 
that of your jobshop.” 

So it is only by constant watchfulness 
that the job printer can keep his com- 
posing room in line, can put that little 
different touch into every job that gives 
it an air of real distinction. 

Not the bizarre, freakish, or crazy 
idea is meant; such has long passed out 
of the field of effective and respectable 
printed matter. Elegance, originality, 
and variety are salable commodities in 
job printing, but they are not created in 
a shop where everybody is trying to 
place the hallmark of that shop on every 
piece that is set up and run off. 

There is a great deal of value in a 
business firm adopting a certain style of 
printed piece, certain type face, certain 
paper stock, copy appeal, and also color 
scheme, and sticking to this for years; 
there is a cumulative effect that has very 
much value. But there is little value to a 
distinction that reflects entirely all the 
ideas of the printshop and that is in- 
cluded in every job done for every cus- 
tomer, year in and year out. 

No one will deny the advertising 
value of people saying, “Why, I'll bet 
that’s a Bozart Press job!” Repeated 
many times, it has business-building ef- 
fects. But in the long run the customer 
finds that he is getting about the same 
thing that a dozen other local firms are 
getting in the way of printing distinc- 
tion, and he decides to try another shop. 
This happens very frequently, and with 
distinct loss to the printer. 

The present-day wide range of paper 
stock and typography, makeup, bind- 
ing, and color printing gives the printer 
a latitude for distinction and originality 
he never had before in the history of 
the printing industry. 

The advertising manager of a large 
mail-order firm said not long ago: “For 
years we have used from three to six 
printing houses, spreading our jobs as 
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widely as possible. We do this because 
we feel that we will get distinction in our 
printed matter, but not the distinction 
of any one shop. Our printers know our 
ideas on this subject, and that cabinet 
of samples on the wall will show to any 
experienced eye that nearly every piece 
came out of a different jobshop. None 
of the shops we patronize knows what 
the others are doing for us.” 

As a selling help, the ability of the 
shop to make every piece reflect the 
character of the customer’s own busi- 
ness is powerful. Since showing the eight 
booklet specimens previously described 
this salesman has watched his step; he 
is careful not to display before any pros- 
pect a series of specimen pieces, all of 
which look as though they had come out 
of our printing plant. 

Can the customer always supply his 
ideas of distinction? Usually he cannot. 
True, the large concerns have compe- 
tent advertising men employed who do 
know what effects they are after. But 
when it comes to the smaller fellow— 
the man who leaves everything in the 
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printer’s hands—the danger is greatest. 
If the customer has no specific ideas it 
is perfectly natural for the printshop 
staff to fall back on the stock styles that 
have long distinguished that shop, and 
the result is that the customer obtains 
something other customers also have. 

A perfumery manufacturer not long 
ago ordered a six-page folder of the best 
quality. When the salesman asked him 
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what style he would like to have, he said, 
passing over an $11 bottle of perfum- 
ery: “Use this as your guide. It’s dis- 
tinctive with our brand.” 

Here was something tangible to work 
on. The graceful shape of the bottle, the 
elegance of the label and package trim- 
mings, the name of the perfumery—all 
gave the shop a clue upon which to work 
out something truly distinctive. 


A Simple Method for Recording the Progress 
of Printed Matter in Production 


By C. E. RICKERD 


HERE’s the copy? Who’s got 

\ , / the job ticket? When is the art- 
work due? What sketch did 

you use? How about the cuts? These 
questions, pertinent and inevitable in 
the production of all advertising matter, 
are answered without being asked under 
a system recently adopted by the adver- 
tising department of the Standard Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, of Detroit, 


and which greatly simplifies the involved 
detail of the production division. The 
new plan has made it possible to follow 
every step, in turning out hundreds of 
jobs, at a glance; to answer your own 
questions as to the location, history, and 
progress of this or that job with a mere 
turn of the eye. This has been accom- 
plished by means of a control board 
functioning in the following manner: 
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The production division receives noti- 
fication of a job being started either 
from the advertising manager or from 
the assistant advertising manager. A job 
ticket is then made out showing the 
name, date started, and the completed 
due date of that particular job. Every 
one of these job tickets carries a num- 
ber. This number is typed upon each of 
a series of three control-board cards 14 
inches wide by 3 inches high, together 
with the data which is outlined above. 

One of these little cards bearing the 
completed job due date is mounted on 
the control board. The second card goes 
to the copy division with the due date 
typed in advance of that on the control- 
board card to allow for revisions and 
okays. The art division receives the 
third card with the due date handled in 
the same manner and typed on the card. 
The cards are distributed simultane- 
ously, thus letting each division know 
of the new job and the particular part 
each is to play in its production. 

The control-board card is thumb- 
tacked in a space allowed for it at the 
top of the board. Beneath it is a column 
of squares with a diagonal line from the 
lower left-hand corner to upper right- 
hand corner, cutting each into two sec- 
tions. The first seven of these squares 
are reserved for notations regarding the 
creative end of the job as designated 
thus at the left of the squares: 

Held up 

Copy being written 
Copy awaiting okay 

Idea sketches ordered 
Sketches awaiting okay 
Working dummy ordered 
Dummy awaiting okay 

The bottom squares pertain to actual 
production data such as: 

Cuts and engravings ordered 
Printing ordered 
Composition ordered 

Being mailed, etc. 

A set of colored thumbtacks is used 
to indicate the “who,” “where,” and the 
“why” in every case. Each division of 
the department is represented by a dif- 
ferent-color tack, such as: green—copy 
division; blue—art division; white— 
production division. 

The reason for the separation of each 
block or square with a diagonal line is 
now apparent. When a job is started 
and division cards issued, the proper 
thumbtacks are placed in the upper left- 
hand section. When this or that step in 
the production is completed, the thumb- 
tacks come down to the lower right. For 
instance, in the square opposite “Copy 
being written” the colored indicator 
stays up at the left until the copy divi- 
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sion completes the literature and gets it 
okayed; then the little tack is moved 
down to the right, indicating at a glance 
that this one act of the play is over. 

Sometimes it happens that one section 
of a block will contain two colors at the 
same time. This is due to the fact that 
the advertising manager and assistant 
advertising manager have their individ- 
ual thumbtacks, and when a job is in 
their hands for okay the board shows it, 
together with divisional history. 

The control board can be made any 
size to accommodate whatever number 
of jobs an advertising department ordi- 
narily will have. Each division should 
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keep a supplementary board on which 
to put its job cards for constant refer- 
ence. A daily revision, preferably the 
first thing in the morning, will tend to 
keep the progress of each job up to the 
minute. All the time it requires is the 
juggling of a few tacks. Upon the com- 
pletion of a job the.control-board card 
is removed, as well as the various colored 
thumbtacks beneath it. 

The effect of this system imbues the 
detailed job of production with pre- 
cision and interest. Instead of grief there 
is satisfaction. Confusion is eliminated 
and greater harmony created among the 
various contributing divisions. 


Uncle Sam as a Printer and Publisher 
By FRED E. KUNKEL 


HE United States Government 

Printing Office at Washington is 

the biggest institution of its kind 

in the world. It also has the greatest 

battery of typesetting machines, and is 

recognized as the largest book-and-job- 
printing plant in the world. 

The purchase requirements of this 
printing plant in one year amount to 
50,000,009 pounds of paper, 14,000,000 
yards of wire, 3,000,000 containers for 
postal cards, 80,000 pounds of glue, 200,- 
000 yards of binding cloth, 22,000,000 
square inches of gold leaf and other 
stamping materials, 28,000,000 yards of 
sewing thread, 100,000 square feet of 
leather, 15,000,000 feet of monotype- 
keyboard paper, 162,000 pounds of ink, 
and 3,500 rollers. 

The largest customer of the G. P. O. 
is Congress, spending annually $2,500,- 
000, followed by the Postoffice Depart- 
ment, which pays $2,100,000 each year 
to the Public Printer for its printing. 
The Patent Office is the third largest 
customer, running well over a million 
yearly for printing various patent speci- 
fications and the Patent Office Gazette. 
Every hour of the day sixty-four type- 
setting machines are at work setting the 
type for the Patent Office. 

Uncle Sam has the public printer do 
practically all of his work, and the print- 
ing office runs regularly each day two 
eight-hour shifts and sometimes three. 
The Department of Agriculture year- 
book, for instance, with its 1,253 pages 
and 400,000 copies, costs that depart- 
ment $290,610. The Government Print- 
ing Office also prints some 12,000,000 
copies of farmers’ bulletins each year. 
Two billion postal cards come from the 
G. P. O. presses each year. 


The cost of the Congressional Record, 
for instance, runs to about $600,000 
each year, while the cost of printing 
hearings before the congressional com- 
mittees totals $400,000. The printing 
of congressional speeches runs around 
$70,000 annually. This is charged to 
and paid for by members of Congress 
out of their personal funds, and is done 
at cost. Approximately 18,000 bills are 
printed for Congress at each session. 

There are some 4,400 employes and 
about 1,000 machines, 174 linotypes, 
91 monotype keyboards, and 129 mono- 
type casting machines, the latter com- 
pletely equipped with electrically heated 
pots and electrical control boards. All 
linotypes are equipped with automatic 
metal feeders. There are 1,443 people 
employed in the printing division. Type 
set during a single year would make 
about 580,000 columns of an ordinary 
daily newspaper. There are 180 presses 
and about 300 folding and binding ma- 
chines, and 11,000,000 square inches of 
printing plates are made yearly. A new 
casemaking machine turns out 15,000 
cloth book covers daily. A belt conveyor, 
1,000 feet long, with a capacity of 360 
sacks an hour, connects directly with 
the mailing tables of the city post office, 
making it possible for the Government 
plant to deliver sacks of mail from the 
printer to train in five minutes. 

Due to special efforts toward econ- 
omy there has been effected in seven 
years a decrease of approximately 836,- 
000 pages of type in Government publi- 
cations, with less printing of reports and 
other publicity matter. To lessen costs 
of production the latest machinery and 
time-saving devices are being constantly 
introduced throughout the plant. 
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Collectanea Typographica || 


By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 























You only, O Books, are liberal and in- 
dependent. You give to all who ask and en- 
franchise all who wait upon you assidu- 
ously.— Richard de Bury, 1281-1345 
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Printer Marks 


From time to time Collectanea shows a 
printer mark of the olden time when, in 
spite of their crude apparatus, printers held 
high rank socially and in learned circles. 
They idealized their occupation, and lived 
up to the ideal. Their printer marks indi- 
cate their high sense of the superior impor- 
tance of printing among arts. These printer 
marks were usually beautiful. The mottoes 
used in them were frequently sublime. 

A few months ago the Library of Con- 
gress acquired a collection of over twenty 
thousand of these olden devices, not a du- 
plicate among them! Collectanea had the 
opportunity of buying this great collection, 
but could not afford to pay the price. Col- 
lectanea would prefer ownership of that col- 
lection to ownership of a Gutenberg Bible, 
which as an example of typographic art is 
much overpraised, but which as the first 
typographic book is, for sentimental rea- 
sons and as a great monument in the history 
of civilization, worth a million pounds, dol- 
lars, or francs, if anyone had those amounts 
to spare. The collection in the Congres- 
sional Library was the lifework of a humble 
bookseller in Frankfurt-am-Main. He held 
it above price and left it to his heirs. 

Think of more than twenty thousand 
printers aspiring to the dignity of a printer 
mark! Then measure the gulf between the 
typographers of the past and some of those 
of the present time. That gulf will be les- 
sened as the up-to-date printers of our time 
gradually sense the superior importance of 
their own occupation. As Shakespeare says, 
“The fault is not in our condition in life, 
but in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 
As a body, modern printers are underlings 
as compared with their predecessors, and 
undeniably quite unwilling to hitch their 
wagons to stars. They cannot see the star! 

The use of Latin mottoes was no affec- 
tation. Printer marks were evidences of 
scholarship. In the period of their use a 
knowledge of Latin was the accepted foun- 
dation of a good education. As late as co- 
lonial times in America, high schools, as we 
call them now, were called Latin schools. 
While, as has been said above, there are no 
duplicates in the Congressional Library col- 
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lection, there are many imitations. Many 
printers used the olive tree as a symbol of 
the tree of knowledge. The Estienne family 
of printers, 1496-1649, was the first to use 
the olive tree in a printer mark, and used 
it in every generation, with changing mot- 
toes and designs. The mother of Henry 
Estienne I, the first printer in the family, 
belonged to the knightly family De Mont- 
olivet (Mount of Olives), the members of 
which carried an olive tree on their coat of 
arms—hence the Estienne olive tree. Sev- 
eral printers adopted the anchor-and-dol- 
phin device of Aldo Manutio, and several 
others the device of Peter Schoeffer. 

In the Typographic Library of the Amer- 
ican Type Founders Company there is a 
four-foot shelf of books containing repro- 
ductions of the ancient printer marks, and 
the library also has in boxes a few thousand 
of these devices in their original state. The 
earliest of these books was printed in Nur- 
emberg in 1730, a folio, the reproductions 
on copperplates, printed at the expense of 
Frederic Roth-Scholtz, who was probably 


Printer mark of Pierre Mortier, Amsterdam, 
about 1746. The motto: “In the mind one lives; 
all else is part of death.” At the left are science, 
the arts, and books; at the right, time and death 


the first to make a large and systematic col- 
lection of printer marks. The title is The- 
saurus Symbolorum ac Emblematum, i. e., 
Insignia Bibliopolarum et Typographorum. 
This book shows 508 printer marks. Bound 
in with the copy here referred to is a useful 
twelve-page index printed in Altorf in 1755. 
Roth-Scholtz was a printer, in partnership 
with the heirs of Johann Daniel Tauber. 
His book is very rare. It is a magnificent 
beginning of the appreciation of our pred- 


ecessors’ idealism in the printing art. The 
Rothscholtz-Tauber partnership indulged 
itself in several printer marks and mottoes. 
One of the latter reads “Give up today for 
tomorrow,” a motto highly philosophical 
and worthy of thoughtful analysis. 

The worthiest American contribution to 
the literature of printer marks is Printer 
Mottoes: a collection of sentiments taken 
from title pages and colophons of books is- 
sued by printers, etc., from the 15th century 
to the present, compiled and edited by 
(Mrs.) Bella C. Landauer, New York City, 
privately printed, 1926. The first edition, 
printed by William Edwin Rudge, is ex- 
hausted. It is a work which might well be 
reprinted in a smaller, less expensive format 
and offered for sale. It is the only work of 
its kind. Mr. Rudge please take notice! 

a 


Father and Son 


“T predict that I shall owe to you the 
distinction of a most favorable reward: 
the successes of a good son to crown the 
happiness of a devoted father.” 


Readers of Collectanea will recall many 
references to the great printing dynasty of 
the Didots, several members of which are 
illustrious, for whom Collectanea has a most 
profound appreciation. The Didot dynasty 
began with Francois Didot, who was appren- 
ticed to printing in 1705, in a printing 
office on the very spot on which now, in this 
year of grace, the firm of Firmin Didot & 
Company conducts one of the more ex- 
tensive printing businesses of France. The 
business directory of the city of Paris, 
which, by the way, they print, lists the firm 
thus: “Firmin Didot & Company, printers 
in all processes, for commerce, of magazines 
and de luxe editions in colors, books in for- 
eign languages, brochures and catalogues 
de luxe, rue Jacob No. 56, and at Mesnil- 
sur-l’Estree, Eure.” The Didots are rated 
as the wealthiest family in the printing busi- 
ness in France. It was the rule of the family 
in its more illustrious period that each must 
serve an apprenticeship to some one branch 
of the widely-extended business, which at 
times, in addition to printing and publish- 
ing, included typefounding and engraving, 
bookbinding and papermaking. To this wise 
rule the house of Didot owes its perpetuity, 
its fame, and its fortune. 

The spirit animating the Didots whose 
careers made the family illustrious is beau- 
tifully expressed in a dedication by Pierre 
Didot (1785-1819), to his successor and 
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son Jules Didot, of one book in which the 
father took especial pride as a typefounder. 
The dedication is in verse, which Collec- 
tanea has rendered faithfully in prose. Here 
is the translation of this dedication: 


TO MY SON 

It is for you, Jules, my dear son, that I began 
this work. It is for you I finished it. These types, 
finally brought together, are henceforth for your 
use. You saw them developing from their first 
outline to the ever-desired point of perfection, 
which one dimly sees, but to which one seldom 
attains. I wished them at your desire to become 
beautiful. The work was minute, fastidious, and 
you look upon my effort to attain a sufficiently 
regular form with a curious eye, commiserating 
my patience. But, dear son, congratulate me that 
in the flower of your youth I made myself a pris- 
oner for you! What sweeter employment could 
there be? I believed that in the work I saw your 
advantage, believing that printing done with 
these types will ever be precious to you. Doubt- 
less these types are not perfect, but they contain 
all my craftsmanship. 

If by my care and my perseverance in the art 
which has been dear to me from my boyhood I 
have achieved this measure of success, it is my 
hope that you will achieve more. My son, with 
courage you will find the way to improve upon 
thy father’s work. Beware of that self-esteem 
which foolishly applauds itself. Self-esteem, even 
though supported by merit, in so useful an art 
as ours, may vainly persuade itself that it has 
reached perfection, which experience proves is 
unattainable. Taste changes incessantly and va- 
riety is infinite. As easily attempt to arrest the 
course of a river or put limits on genius. 

In that art which I cherish, and which, for 
you, I preferred to others, as you know—the art 
which you chose, as I advised—you will succeed. 
I predict that I shall owe to you the distinction 
of a most favorable reward: the successes of a 
good son to crown the happiness of a father. 


This aspiration Jules Didot fulfilled, fol- 
lowing the tradition of a family that in this 
twentieth century is the most notable among 
continuing families of printers. The Didot 
family has made printing its principal occu- 
pation as proprietors since 1713. Several of 
its members were imbued with the reveren- 
tial regard for their art which animated 
Pierre Didot and his son Jules. Largely by 
reason of this noble spirit, applied to what 
in its essence is a noble occupation, the 
Didots have been in every generation emi- 
nently successful, reaping wealth with much 
honor. Are there any American printers 
visioning a continuation, by their descen- 
dants, of their businesses through the cen- 
turies? With such the honorable progress 
of our great art is in safe hands. 


* OK 


When a man comes up to the mark he 
has set for himself, it is a safe conclusion 
that the standard was too low. 


* * x 


Knowledge is of two kinds: we know a 
subject ourselves, or we know where we 
may find information about it—Dr. John- 
son. Hence do we have libraries. 

x Ok Ox 


Every piece of printing is planned to 
work for its buyer. Let us see to it that it 
will work well for the buyer, for he pays 
our wages and gives us our opportunities. 
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A Pile of Books: Riches 
Beyond Compare 


Collectanea was born, and lived through 
his earlier years, on a gold-field, one of the 
richest in history. When a miner became 
rich he was said to have made his pile—a 
pile of gold. The sight of this pile of books 
revives many far-off memories and confirms 
and accentuates a later knowledge that 
there are riches with which gold cannot 


In this pileis the sum 
of all knowledge: of all 
the aspirations, efforts, 
and achievements of 
mankind in every path 
of civilization. Herein 
is thestory of evolution 
from barbarismtoman- 
kind’s dominion over 
all the forcesof nature. 
Herein is the history of 
the mind’s expansion 
and its discovery of the 
essences of the soul: 
truth, love,charity,self- 
denial, honor, heroism, 
and humility. Herein 
are the seeds of a glori- 
ous future, in which 
selfishness will be ostra- 
cized, and friendliness 
and happiness shall be 
universal. Herein the 
enormous power of the 
thinkersand poets and 
leadersof past ages is re- 
flected upon the minds 
of earnest readers for 

their profit & 
joy. Blessings 
on the makers 
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compare, powerful as it is, and desirable as 
it is—almighty, saint-seducing gold. Col- 
lectanea has seen gold in bucketfuls, in 
great nuggets (each one a load for a strong 
man), yet a wise man would never exchange 
these for this pile of books. 

How proud am I that to my beloved 
trade has been assigned the task and the 
privilege of perpetuating within books the 
whole sum of the ever-living and real riches 
of civilization. No work is holier, no work 
more indispensable to civilization, nor ever 
can be. Most printing craftsmen are other- 
wise employed, but all—those who print 
billheads and the like, as well as those who 
print books—are dealing with knowledge, 
making things that disseminate knowledge. 
Everything made to read is a conveyor of 
information, printed for that purpose and 
that purpose only. 

x ok O* 


The secret of success in every relation of 
life is constancy of purpose.—Lincoln. 
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De Vinne Correspondence—VIII 


This is the eighth and last of a series of 
letters to Collectanea from De Vinne in the 
closing years of his successful career: 


300 West Seventy-sixth Street 
New York City 
November 6, 1913 


My dear Mr. Bullen: 

I acknowledge with thanks the receipt of six 
copies of the American Bulletin containing the 
sketches of the lives of eminent printers. I shall 
not be able to do as much with them as I could 
have done ten or more years ago; but I will pro- 
vide for their future usefulness. 

It is a common mistake with the average reader 
that it is not a difficult task to plan a book: any 
man of fair mental ability is assumed to be equal 
to the work. My notion is that a book is well 
made only when paper, print, sewing, binding, 
and all the details of manufacture are properly 
fitted to each other. This can be done to good 
advantage when people have been “bumping 
against books” from childhood. It is not well 
done when a mature but inexperienced man un- 
dertakes to graft sorne features of one book on 
features of another book that he likes. They 
may not fit; they may produce what another 
person would call discord. 

You are in a position where you can suggest 
the treatment of particular topics. If you could 
get two or more persons to write about proprie- 
ties in the preparation of copy, in the thin spac- 
ing or wide spacing or in the many other details 
there are connected with typography, the accumu- 
lation so made could be edited and compiled to 
good advantage. This work need not be done in 
the same consecutive order that it finally appears 
in the book. It would have the merit of being an 
entirely new treatment of the subject, and I am 
sure it would receive the appreciation not merely 
of the printers but of the ordinary miscellaneous 
reader. Please give this early consideration. 

My health is imperfect and I cannot do what 
I would like; but in my way I want to be help- 
ful in getting out the proposed book. 

With renewed assurances of regard, 

Yours fraternally, 
Tueo. L. De ViNnNeE. 


When writing this letter in his eighty- 
fifth year De Vinne was within about three 
months of his death, which occurred on 
February 16, 1914. In the last paragraph 
there is again the dominant urge toward 
helpfulness to the whole art, craft, trade, 
and industry. Of him his spiritual inti- 
mates, a very small group among his other 
intimates, would say, “Did not our hearts 
burn within us while he talked of his work 
with us by the way.” As for Collectanea 
this is true: That ardent love of his art and 
craft was inspired in him first by De Vin- 
ne’s printed words and then by his uttered 
encouragement. In essence he was the foun- 
der of the Typographic Library. The will to 
form it was inspired by De Vinne. 

x ok * 

An idea a day keeps the sheriff away.— 

Hines. — a 


In art it is not the wisdom or the bar- 
barism that you have to estimate—not skill 
or rudeness, but the tendency.—Ruskin. 


* * * 


The only happiness that a brave man 
ever troubled himself about was happiness 
enough to get his work done.—Carlyle. 
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COST AND METHOD 


By WILLIAM R. ASHE 








This department deals with problems of cost accounting and production, and practical 
questions will be welcomed. However, estimates upon specific jobs will not be furnished 
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The Value of Work in Process 

In carrying over the work in process from 
month to month do you recommend carrying 
it at cost of labor and materials plus overhead 
expenses or just at the cost of labor and mate- 
rials >—Wisconsin. 

The cost value of a piece of printing 
is made up of materials, the cost of han- 
dling those materials, and the total cost 
of hours entering production. Since the 
cost value of hours includes not merely 
direct labor cost but also indirect labor, 
factory department costs, and a depart- 
mental share of all overhead, the work- 
in-process hours should be valued at cost 
including all expense entering hour cost. 

Under the system universally used in 
this industry, that of recovering all ex- 
penses through the sold hour, it would 
be incorrect to value work in process at 
any figure less than an all-inclusive cost, 
though I have found many accountants 
outside the printing industry who are 
not in favor of the all-inclusive-hour- 
cost value of work in process. 

Their opposite theory would apply to 
manufacture of any article that is not 
custom made, but does not apply to the 
printed product because the expenses of 
selling printing jobs, entering them up, 
and costing for them as individual or- 
ders before and during process are to a 
greater extent directly applicable to the 
process cost. In other words, printing 
jobs are sold before they are manufac- 
tured and are administered before and 
during manufacture. Consequently no 
expense of selling or administration is 
incurred following manufacture except 
packing, shipping, and charging the or- 
der on the printer’s books. 

In case of fire the printer who values 
his work in process at less than all-inclu- 
sive cost, or at labor cost only, would 
suffer considerable loss inasmuch as the 
value of process hours in different de- 
partments is in reality from two to three 
times more than labor cost. Insurance 
companies recognize the all-inclusive- 
cost value unless that cost is evidently 
an uneconomic one and seems to be 
greatly out of line with average costs. 


In accounting for cost of each month’s 
finished sales the cost of the completed 
jobs cannot be accurately determined 
unless work in process is so valued. The 
value of incomplete work at beginning 
of month should be charged against the 
month’s business. To this ought to be 
added the materials processed and ex- 
penses paid during the month, and from 
this total should be deducted the value 
of incomplete work at end of month. 

The consistency of valuing work in 
process at all-inclusive cost would with- 
out doubt appear when we consider the 
case of a printer who specializes in one 
particular kind of work. For instance, 
should you publish a particular order 
quarterly and do practically no other 
work besides this one large job, what 
would be your predicament in event of 
fire forty-five or sixty days after you 
started the work? If this job approxi- 
mated a cost of $100,000 quarterly— 
and I have in mind two such instances 
in particular—then you would lose pos- 
sibly $50,000 if your work-in-process 
value could not be established at the 
all-inclusive cost in case you had a fire. 

Printers should insist on this value 
everywhere, even in the face of their 
accountants’ opposition, as the circum- 
stances and facts support these claims 
in this particular industry. It is time 
that we in the printing business had 
something to say about the value of 
work in process instead of being too 
ready to accept the decisions of those 
who are unable to see this angle. 








“If you don’t 
Advertise 


you fossilize” 


—Lord Dewar 




















Classified Costs in a Newspaper 


Composing Room 

We are trying to find a complete system for 
ascertaining, separately, the composing-room 
costs on display, classified, news, makeup, etc. 
Any information you can give or suggest will 
be appreciated.— Minneapolis. 

It is a very difficult matter accurately 
to determine costs on ciassified work in 
composition operations, and it requires 
every care in recording time and collect- 
ing production data of workmen. I know 
of no standard forms for the newspaper 
plants such as are provided for the 
job plants by the Standard Cost Finding 
System, but I believe that the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association could 
furnish you with information and sug- 
gestions for best handling time and pro- 
duction in newspaper plants. However, 
you could work out your own individual 
time-recording and cost system some- 
thing after the following suggestions: 

Your linotype-machine daily reports 
should carry columnar provisions for the 
operator’s use in recording the time con- 
sumed for setting straight matter and 
the ems set, for ad-composition, classi- 
fied matter, etc., or just as many classi- 
fications as you desire. At the end of 
each day the time and measured output 
under each classified operation should 
be transferred to a weekly or monthly 
summary sheet for each operator or 
machine, and a rurming average estab- 
lished. At regular accounting periods, 
as at the end of each month, these indi- 
vidual production records should be 
summarized to a composite, that is, all 
records for straight matter of same size 
and measure to one composite, all indi- 
vidual records on machine display work 
to one composite, etc. In this manner 
the average production an hour can be 
determined in ems or display for differ- 
ent classes of matter set. Production 
may be determined by having each op- 
erator flag all galleys with machine or 
operator number, and an extra proof 
pulled for use by the production record 
clerk, who would post straight-matter 
ems and the ad composition produced 
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against the actual time shown by the 
daily report from the machine. 

In this manner a record is available 
each week and month on each operator, 
and when the various classified records 
are entered in their respective compos- 
ite summaries the individual efficiency 
can be viewed through comparison with 
the composite average. 

The machine-department cost an hour 
when divided by the composite produc- 
tion average an hour should determine 
your unit cost a 1,000 ems set, remem- 
bering that the hour cost to be used is 
the cost a productive hour which is ob- 
tained by a division of the summarized 
productive hours of all machines into 
the total cost of the department for the 
period. This cost should include direct 
department charges of a proportion of 
rent, insurance, taxes, depreciation, in- 
terest on investment, wages, light, power, 
direct machine supplies, general factory 
expense, and a fair part of overhead. 

Hand-composition cost would first be 
determined as a cost a productive hour 
after the same manner and the unit cost 
a column inch be found for makeup of 
straight matter, the unit cost a column 
inch for makeup of classified matter, 
and the unit cost either a square inch 
of display or a single column, double 
column, etc., of display, by printing 
space accommodations on time tickets 
of workmen to care for kind and amount 
of work done in these classes. Or you 
might find it more practical, where cer- 
tain employes are always employed for 
particular classes of work, to keep their 
individual time for the issue and record 
against this time the measured matter 
of each class from the finished issue. 

From this information on production 
in each class within a certain time you 
can find the unit cost for display com- 
position and makeup of different-class 
matter. I am not a newspaper man, but 
I believe that from this outline—-and 
you can supplement it from your own 
knowledge of necessities—you will be 
able to work out a satisfactory system. 

If you do not care to incorporate fea- 
tures for measuring of individual effi- 
ciency, you can collect and summarize 
the entire linotype time for each issue 
as to time used in setting straight, dis- 
play, and classified matter by columns 
on time tickets for each class of work 
ordinarily running in your plant. 

Likewise collect the total classified 
hand time for each issue on ad compo- 
sition and ad makeup, makeup of classi- 
fied matter and straight matter. If you 
have a system for valuing machine and 
hand time, set up charges for hours used 
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for each class of work, then combine the 
charges made against setting linotype 
straight matter and the makeup of this 
straight matter. This total cost divided 
by total column inches of straight mat- 
ter in the issue will give you the news 
cost a column inch. In the same way 


When? 


If you are not enjoying success 
now; 

If you are not making profits 
now; 

If you are not laying up for a 
rainy day now; 

If you are not reserving for de- 
preciation now; 

If you are not getting the right 
price now; 

If you are not overcoming pro- 
duction problems now; 

If you are not creating new 
business now; 

If you are not operating a cost 
system now; 

You might ask yourself— 


When? 


























combine the linotype ad time cost with 
the hand time cost for ad composition 
and ad makeup. This cost divided by 
total square inches or column inches of 
ads in the issue will determine the ad 
cost an inch in the issue. 

Care should be taken to eliminate 
consideration of all standing ads and 
very large cuts, remembering also that 
a very accurate cost on adwork will ne- 
cessitate classification of ad composition 
and ad makeup into several subclasses 
such as one-eighth, one-quarter, one- 
half page, or larger, and ads that fall 
under column-inch classification. 


The Sorry Printer-Proprietor 

Like many others I set up for myself (two 
years ago) in an endeavor to escape unjust 
bosses, merely to find myself subject to the 
thousand and one doubts that come up in the 
inexperienced printer-proprietor’s life. Torn 
between the double doubt of “Am I charg- 
ing enough?” and “Am I over-charging?” I 
find myself to be one of those “Hope I’m 
making a profit” fellows. Only knowledge 
can get me out of this dire state-—Los Angeles. 


How many printers will read this 
excerpt from a letter just received and 
make an inward acknowledgment of 
similar condition? It’s hard to say, but 
this we know: the above-given state- 
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ment truly expresses an uncertainty 
under which thousands are laboring. 

Many of you started years ago as he 
did, an apprentice in somebody else’s 
shop. You served your years at the 
trade and finally decided you’d get out 
and get in on some of the big money the 
boss was pulling down. All you saw was 
the hourly sum he paid you. You were 
dissatisfied when you ran off 10,000 
letterheads for which the price showed 
$37.50 to $40.00 on the job tracer, and 
felt dead certain that there was at least 
$20.00 profit in the order. So you saved 
a little money and went out for your- 
self; jumped out of the frying pan into 
the fire because you knew you were 
responsible for the good work the boss 
was turning out and felt that the $20.00 
profit should be yours. 

But you’ve found by now that all is 
not gold that glitters. Though still a 
good printer, you find yourself admit- 
ting that you must be a poor business 
man. If you don’t admit it, it’s true any- 
how if you can’t keep your bills paid up 
and make as much or more money dur- 
ing regular work hours for yourself than 
you could at the case or the press. 

Several days ago a printer of this kind 
called up and asked me to come to his 
place. He had gone in the hole several 
thousand dollars last year and said he 
was simply at his rope’s end. He had 
tried everything conceivable, and all 
plans had failed year after year. He took 
a rather philosophic view of the matter. 
There were many who had demonstrated 
that they were no better business men 
than he, the kind who cry about com- 
petition, cut prices, etc., but then there 
were others who were forging steadily 
ahead even against these obstacles. The 
big question that had been disturbing 
him had found its own answer. Some- 
thing was wrong, and he admitted, “It 
must be me.” His solution wasn’t gram- 
matical—but it was certainly sensible. 

The negroes down in the South used 
to sing a song I shall never forget. It 
ran thus: “It’s me, It’s me, It’s me, Oh 
Lord, standing in the need of prayer.” 
The gospel psychology back of that song 
was that God couldn’t do anything for 
the poor sinning darky until he had come 
to the point of self-condemnation and 
was ready to correct his weaknesses. 

Most of you fellows who came out of 
the shop are among the best printers 
we’ve got in the land, but many of you 
will never make your salt as printer- 
proprietors until you come to the point 
of self-condemnation and then begin 
earnestly to search for light and salva- 
tion from reliable sources. 
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Our friend in Los Angeles has found 
the golden mean when he admits that 
proper knowledge only can lift him out 
of his dire predicament. 

Ben Franklin said that being igno- 
rant is not nearly so great a curse as be- 
ing unwilling to learn. The real problem 
of this industry is printer-proprietors’ 
unwillingness to acquire knowledge es- 
sential to the conduct of legitimate and 
prosperous business and profit-making. 

We are sending this printer complete 
simplified instructions for finding out 
his costs, and will be glad to do the same 
for you should you request it. 


The Customer Says, ‘The Price 
Is Too High” 

One printer writes in (while others 
have probably had the same thought 
back of their refusal to keep a cost sys- 
tem), asking, “What’s the good of know- 
ing your cost when the customer will 
invariably give you the same old story: 
‘The price is too high!’” And this ques- 
tion always causes me to wonder how 
any printer expects to get business or 
to succeed when he weakly accepts this 
common excuse and makes little effort 
to combat or clear up price differences 
in the customer’s mind. 

To begin with, the price the custo- 
mer has, if he has one, is generally too 
low instead of too high. It is well to 
sell the customer on this point, and any 
printer who quotes a legitimate price 
has a dozen arguments at his command 
which the customer will admit. 

Try next to find out if the customer 
actually has a lower price, and be sure 
that he can back up his statement. Be 
certain he is not using the same old 
“gag” on you because it has worked 
before. If he has such a price examine 
the terms, conditions, and specifica- 
tions, and insist that all bids be made 
uniform in every particular. Remem- 
ber that the customer knows very little 
about quality of stock, type sizes, or 
the difference a quarter or an eighth of 
an inch will make in the price. Com- 
pare very carefully the quality of bind- 
ing, ink, makeready, and printing, as 
well as the character of your house, etc., 
with that of your competitor. Talk up 
the integrity of your firm, the quality 
of its work, and the interest you take 
in your customer’s business. 

Sometimes you can circumvent and 
avoid unpleasant price comparisons and 
argument by ignoring the presentation 
of price on the quantity asked for, as it 
might be more economical for the cus- 
tomer to buy a larger quantity, which 
you should price to him at so much a 
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thousand. In his own mind he will auto- 
matically figure your price a thousand 
on the smaller quantity your competi- 
tor is figuring on and will be willing to 
give you the order because you show 
him how to save some money. It’s a 
good rule always to figure the price on 
just twice the quantity the customer 
asks quotation on. Often you can dou- 
ble a sale and overcome competition. 
Try to develop some sales psychology. 
Believe in yourself first because you 
know vou are honest. Believe in your 
house because you know it does good 
work. Believe in your price because 
you know it is fair. But don’t believe 
everything the price customer tells you! 
Some years ago a noted price-hound 
asked one of my printer friends to come 
up right away, stating he wanted figures 
on 10,000 letterheads. The customer’s 
place of business was nine blocks away. 
Because this printer knew the practices 
of this customer he said to him: 
“Listen, Sam! My wife bought her 
coat from you last month. Look on the 
ledger and you'll find the record. It’s 
paid for, too. She didn’t call you up 
and ask you to bring samples and prices 
down to my house. If you’ve got any 
business to give me send it in or tell me 
to come and get it, if you want to do 
business on mutual trust. If not, I want 
you to get this: Your place is no farther 
distant from mine than mine is from 
yours. If you want my samples and 
price, come down here and get them.” 
When I heard that I said, “If every 
printer would just show that kind of 
spunk what a wonderful business this 
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would be!” Have you enough backbone 
to stand up a bit and assert yourself? 


Interest on Invested Capital 

A great many printers have the idea 
that an hour cost including interest on 
the investment at 6 per cent is tremen- 
dously higher than if this charge is ex- 
cluded. We are printing on this page 
a statement showing 1928 U. T. A. aver- 
age hour costs and the amounts aver- 
agely used for interest on investment. 

INTEREST ALLOWANCE IN U. T. A. 
AVERAGE HOUR COSTS 


Hour 


Cost a Chargeable Hour Cost Interest 


Hand composition $0.075 
Slug-casting machine 3 .159 
Monotype keyboard : 051 
Monotype caster .250 

Platen Presses 
10 by 15 and smaller, hand fed 1.90 
10 by 15 and smaller, machine 

fed 1.85 
12 by 18 and larger, hand fed 2.32 
12 by 18 and larger, machine 

fed 
Miller high speed 
Miehle vertical 
Kelly automatic—small ..... 

Cylinder Presses 
25 by 38 and smaller, hand fed 3.80 
38 by 50 and smaller, hand fed 4.49 
Larger cylinders, hand fed... 4.26 
25 by 38 and smaller, machine 

fed ; 192 
38 by 50 and smaller, machine 

fed 4.34 181 
Larger cylinders, machine fed 4.49 167 
Cutting machines 255 071 
Bindery C—small machines.. 1.60 .069 
Bindery D—Girls’ handwork. .99 024 

Incidentally we would like to place 
two propositions before objectors to in- 
terest on investment, for their solution. 
Suppose you have invested $25,000 in 
printing machinery and you are drawing 
$300 a month as a salary. Aren’t you 
due $1,500 more at the end of the year 
as a fair market return on money you 
have loaned the business? Could you 
not have gone to work for someone and 
loaned this money out at 6 per cent? 
What would your income have been 
under those circumstances? And what 
will it be if you don’t include 6 per cent 
in your costs by charging your business 
with this item of interest? 

The next proposition is: Suppose you 
invest $25,000 and have to borrow $25,- 
000. You charge the interest paid out 
for borrowed money into your expenses 
and into costs, but cannot understand 
why you should charge interest on that 
part of capital you contribute. Now just 
suppose that your competitor down the 
street doesn’t have to borrow any part 
of his $50,000 capital. Are his costs 
lower than yours because of this fact? 
Would it not be more uniform if you 
both charged interest at the rate of 6 
per cent on $50,000 into costs? 


026 
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The Easy Way Is Always 
the Hardest 


Printers trying to make money the 
laziest way generally do as little hard 
work as they can get by with, pay their 
help as little as help will stand for, and 
always figure that the easiest way to get 
a job is by the cut-price method. This 
is always the hardest way, for in the 
end public confidence is destroyed, qual- 
ity is disrespected, and the printer who 
follows these lines of least resistance 
finally receives what he is worth—which 
is generally nothing. 

Hundreds of printers have tried the 
supposedly easy way for many years. 
They are still trying hard to do things 
the easy way, and have yet to learn that 
the apparently hard way is after all the 
easiest. It may seem hard to pay good 
salaries, but it’s the easiest way to get 
codperation and efficient production. 

It may seem hard to be painstaking 
and carefully considerate of the quality 
of work and stock put into each job, 
but it’s the easiest way to satisfy cus- 
tomers and to attract new ones. 

It may seem hard to pore over figures, 
to keep up a cost system and figure 
cost on every individual job produced, 
but it’s the easiest way to find out ex- 
actly what your financial trend is and 
what each particular job is worth. It 
may seem hard to stand foursquare for 
cost plus a profit, but it’s the easiest and 
surest way in which to make money. 


a LOO 


Vanity Fair and Its Modernity 
Are Kidded by Time 


No magazine prides itself more on 
the chic, the utter modernity of its read- 
ers than Editor Frank Crowninshield’s 
glossy smartchart Vanity Fair. In its 
blithe, monthly blurbs Vanity Fair pic- 
tures its subscribers as the impeccably 
draped ladies and gentlemen in rhom- 
boidal furniture, who sigh with appre- 
ciation at the dissonances of Darius 
Milhaud and who will scarcely trouble 
themselves to look at painting earlier 
than that of Amadeo Modigliani. 

Anxious that the layout and typog- 
raphy of Vanity Fair should be as neo- 
teric as the rest of the magazine, Editor 
Crowninshield engaged the services of 
one Mehemed Fehmy Agha, the Russo- 
Turkish designer. 

Designer Agha ruled that thenceforth 
headlines and picture captions would be 
devoid of all capital letters. The capital 
letter was obviously an obsolete and a 
needless convention; its omission was 
indubitably swank, European, and thor- 
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oughly in keeping with the foreign spirit 
of the magazine. For five issues, there- 
fore, Vanity Fair appeared with such 
captions as the following: 

eva le gallienne . . . the director of the civic 
repertory, plays juliet in her own production, 
with jacob ben-ami as romeo. 

Great was the bewilderment last week 
when persons discovered, upon opening 
the March number that the capital let- 
ter had been reinstated. Fearfully they 
thumbed the pages for an explanation. 
Was Vanity Fair now in pursuit of nor- 
malcy? Was the arbiter elegantiarum 
permitting itself the shiny pants of 
ordinary, everyday life? 

The observers discovered, in place of 
the customary monthly blurb, a page 
headed: a note on typography, A NOTE 
ON TYPOGRAPHY, A Note on Ty- 
pography. There they read statements 
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which further discomforted them. Said 
the note, among other things: 

“A title set entirely in small letters 
is unquestionably more attractive than 
one beginning with a capital or with 
every word beginning with a capital, 
but, at the present time, it is also un- 
questionably harder to read because 
the eye of the reader is not yet educated 
to it. The issue is thus one between at- 
tractiveness and legibility, or between 
form and content, and Vanity Fair, not 
wishing to undertake any campaign of 
education, casts its vote by returning 
to the use of capital letters in titles, to 
legibility, and to the cause of content 
above form. . . . The notes on this page 
are ... to reaffirm some old pledges of 
Vanity Fair and to submit to the final 
tribunal of its readers the credo of pres- 
ent policies.”—“Time,” March 3 issue. 


The Business Review for March 


HE sinking spell suffered by the 
| wheat market late in February, 
following so close upon the heels 
of the stock-market collapse, has caused 
much concern among the business doc- 
tors and diagnosticians. Yet, as the first 
quarter of the year draws to a close, 
some fairly definite signs of improve- 
ment are appearing on the business hori- 
zon. In the face of the “heart attacks” 
just referred to it is rather difficult to 
make comparisons with results attained 
in 1929, a year which exhibited, during 
its early months at least, marked eco- 
nomic progress in many respects. 

Much of the growing optimism early 
in the first quarter found its basis in 
the steady increase of activity in the 
iron and steel industry. Although the 
Youngstown area has more recently ex- 
perienced a setback, the Birmingham 
and Chicago districts, according to re- 
ports coming from those cities, are run- 
ning close to capacity. 

Some idea of the slump that has been 
experienced in the various manufactur- 
ing and industrial activities may be re- 
alized from the fact that reports of car 
loadings for the first eight weeks of the 
present year showed that coal passing 
into consumption channels during that 
period was less by 115,000 cars than for 
the similar period a year ago. Any let- 
down in industrial activity, either gen- 
eral or sectional, is quickly noted in the 
reduction of freight loadings. 

What about wheat? Foreign markets 
are not buying North American wheat. 
Granaries and elevators of this country 
and Canada are already congested, while 


agricultural reports indicate good yields 
in prospect, with the likelihood of a 
bumper crop. Unless the wheat now on 
hand can be sold a rather serious situa- 
tion looms up ahead. It is evident that 
some recognition must be given to in- 
tense agricultural activity in European 
fields, which naturally results in a reduc- 
tion of export wheat from this country. 
In Canada the situation is no better— 
a large surplus of exportable wheat with 
no indications of any chance to move it. 

Reports from the metropolitan cen- 
ters are on the whole encouraging as to 
general business conditions. The whole- 
sale and retail trade in a number of dis- 
tricts reported satisfactory conditions. 
The approach of the Easter season is 
expected to speed up buying, and it is 
thought that warmer weather will bring 
increased building operations. In Cali- 
fornia the canning season is at hand, and 
this too should have a good effect on the 
employment situation. 

To quote President Hoover, “Unem- 
ployment amounting to distress is in the 
main concentrated in twelve states.” In 
any unemployment period the situation 
is generally confined to certain districts. 
Certain industries are harder hit than 
others, while heavily industrialized cen- 
ters are called upon to shoulder the 
greater burden. What business really 
needs is a sustained demand for com- 
modities; and this can only come by a 
return to more normal conditions in the 
entire employment situation. 

On the whole, business is convalesc- 
ing; indications actually point to a re- 
covery, provided no relapse occurs. 
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New Books for the Printer’s Library 








The Cutting and Printing of 
Linoleum Blocks 

“Lino Prints,” by Margaret Dobson, 
deals with the cutting and printing of 
linoleum blocks. It is the writer’s second 
work on this general subject, although 
her “Block-Cutting and Print-Making 
by Hand” is a more comprehensive vol- 
ume, treating of linoleum and also other 
materials and considering the teacher’s 
as well as the student’s point of view. 

The book at hand is a 114-page work 
which confines its text to information 
needed by those learning to make and 
print linoleum blocks. Methods are mi- 
nutely described, and also tools, and 
with the aid of “Lino Prints” the learner 
should have no trouble in advancing in 
this craft as swiftly as his industry and 
natural ability will permit. 

This book may be purchased through 
THE INLAND PRINTER at $1.15 postpaid. 


For Artists and Designers 

“Art Ages,” by Pedro J. Lemos, is a 
reference portfolio containing forty 10 
by 14 plates which cover the world’s ten 
great periods of art. The four plates for 
each period are respectively devoted 
to general architecture; costumes; archi- 
tectural designs, and furniture, instru- 
ments, tools, and weapons. 

This work, which has tangible value 
for artists and designers, has been care- 
fully prepared by Mr. Lemos, who is di- 
rector of the Museum of Fine Arts at 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. It may 
be ordered from THE INLAND PRINTER 
book department at $5.00 postpaid. 


Daniel Berkeley Updike and 
His Fine Productions 

The printer who does not know of 
Boston’s Daniel Berkeley Updike and 
his Merrymount Press has not been a 
printer for long. Updike’s reputation for 
the finest traditional printing is known 
throughout the world. “The Merry- 
mount Press of Boston: An Account of 
the Work of Daniel Berkeley Updike,” 
by George Parker Winship, assistant li- 
brarian of the Harvard College Library, 
therefore fills a definite historical need 
in its presentation of this notable print- 
er’s career together with the many speci- 
men pages and a list of approximately 
150 Updike productions. 

The book is of impressive size—12 
by 8 inches—and pleasingly bound in 


board of soft-brown tone. A fine quality 
of book stock is employed, and the ty- 
pography is thoroughly in keeping with 
the worthy work of the plant discussed 
within the volume’s pages. This book 
will be highly valued by the many print- 
ers interested in the work of The Merry- 
mount Press and its proprietor. 


How to Sell Goods 

The printer who stops to think about 
it realizes that knowing how to print is 
but a small part of the knowledge he 
should possess. One major need is an 
understanding of how to sell his goods. 
And a book which will help him in that 
direction is Kenneth M. Goode’s “How 
to Turn People Into Gold.” 

This is the kind of book which spurs 
you to straighter’ thinking on the com- 
plex problems of advertising and mer- 
chandising. It reflects the conclusions of 
a man noted for his valuable contribu- 
tions to current thought on both these 
problems, plus the pertinent ideas of 
innumerable American advertising and 
merchandising leaders. Such chapters 
as, for example, “What People Won’t 
Do” and “What People Will Do” get 
right down to questions which doubt- 
less have handicapped you from time to 
time. That mysterious personality, the 
customer, is put under the microscope 
of other merchandisers’ experience. 

“How to Turn People Into Gold” is 
a good investment in money and time, 
even if it does no more than spur the 
brain cells and get them to work on 
some of the important problems dis- 
cussed. It contains plenty of material 
which should be kept at hand for fre- 
quent reference. Mr. Goode’s book may 
be secured from THE INLAND PRINTER 
at the price of $3.65 postpaid. 


American Magazines to 1850 

Frank Luther Mott, director of the 
School of Journalism of the University 
of Iowa, has completed an impressive 
record in “A History of American Mag- 
azines, 1741-1850.” He has delved deep 
into the subject, as is indicated by a few 
typical paragraph headings: “Motives, 
Nature, and Problems of the First Mag- 
azines”; “The Third War With Eng- 
land: Publishing Problems”; “General 
Periodicals in the Era of Expansion”’; 
“Editors, Contributors, and Manage- 
ment,” etc. The book is well illustrated 
with reproductions of old periodicals. 
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“A History of American Magazines” 
may be purchased through THE INLAND 
PRINTER at $10.25 postpaid. 


On the Cutting of Blocks 

O. A. Hankammer, assistant profes- 
sor in the Department of Industrial 
Education of Kansas State Teachers 
College, and F. C. Lampe, former man- 
ager of the Department of Educational 
Research of Barnhart Brothers & Spin- 
dler, are co-authors of a text entitled 
“The Art of Block Cutting.” The book 
covers its subject thoroughly, giving all 
necessary details as to tools and sup- 
plies, design and lettering, transferring 
and cutting processes, printing meth- 
ods, use of color, poster printing, etc. 
The work is replete with printed exam- 
ples of capable blockwork, and all in all 
it should serve as an excellent guide for 
the student and also the teacher. 

“The Art of Block Cutting” may be 
secured through THE INLAND PRINTER 
book department at $4.90 postpaid. 


A Price List on Job Printing 

Edward Gallaway, president of the 
Printers Estimating School of Chicago, 
has published “How to Price Job Print- 
ing Properly,” a 3 by 5 very compact 
price list for the guidance of the job 
printer. Three sets of prices are given, 
to be applied respectively in large cities, 
intermediate-size cities,and small towns. 
Only two types of presses—the Gordons 
and automatics—are considered in esti- 
mating the various jobs. The figures 
given represent cost plus 20 per cent, 
and thus printers using a higher or a 
lower rate of profit can find actual cost 
and add on their own profit percentage. 
The book should be of marked value to 
printers who do not maintain their own 
cost-finding systems. 

“How to Price Job Printing Prop- 
erly” may be secured through THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER at $2.50 postpaid. 

Modern and Foreign Lettering 

“Lettering, Modern and Foreign,” a 
new volume by Samuel Welo, designer 
of the “‘Studio Handbook,” should prove 
helpful to artists, designers, and art stu- 
dents, and also compositors and others 
ambitious to become layout men. 

The reference to Mr. Welo as de- 
signer rather than as author is due to 
the fact that there are but two or three 
pages which can be designated as text, 
the pages being made up from plates of 
alphabets of different styles, including 
some initials. The pages referred to as 
having reading matter are hand lettered 
by the designer; in fact there is not one 
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line of type in the volume, page numbers 
even being hand drawn. 

There are two especially good pages 
on spacing, one being text and the other 
a group of examples showing correct and 
incorrect spacing. The alphabets are of 
generous size provided for by the 9 by 
12 inch page, and are skilfully drawn. 

The eighty-page book is substantially 
bound in boards covered with a very at- 
tractive gray cloth, and the text pages 
are printed on handcraft paper. A deep 
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“The Triumph of Virtue and Caslon 471” 


By COLEMAN N. EVERETT 


UCH water has gone under the 
M bridge since December, 1928. 
Many recent type faces have 
bloomed and faded; only a few have 
held favor. Many artists and typogra- 
phers have tried to interpret modern- 
ism; only a few have succeeded. Why 
hark back to December, 1928? Because 
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For the prizewinning advertisement is 
set in Caslon! Forgive me if I smile! 
Yes, the pendulum does swing back. 
Modernism is still with us—but one 
can hardly connect this clean, strong, 
easily read modernism with the rabid, 
blinding, illegible typography which so 
recently posed under that name. The 
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This advertisement, set in Caslon, was awarded the 1929 Bok prize of $1,000 as an advertisement distinguished for its effective use 


of typography. The ad was prepared by Kenyon & Eckhardt, Incorporated, New York City advertising agency 


olive ink, all but black, is used, and to 
good effect. An artistic appearance re- 
sults, whereas in black ink the large let- 
tering would appear stark and coarse. 
“Lettering, Modern and Foreign,” 
may be ordered through The Inland 
Printer Company at $5.15 postpaid. 


$A fQow—_—_<> 


Gutenberg’s Handicaps 


Presses of the screw type, with mas- 
sive wooden frames and cross beams, 
were in use for block printing and were 
used for the new invention of movable 
types. There were, however, no compos- 
ing sticks and no chases in which to lock 
up the type. There were 641 leaves in 
the Gutenberg Bible, forty-two lines to 


the page. Six presses were used to print 
it. Blank spaces were left for the initial 
letters, which were later filled in by 
hand.—Wilbur Fisk Cleaver. 











the current trend of typography brings 
to mind my article in that issue of THE 
INLAND PrRINTER—the article that was 
illustrated by a dozen lines of a fat and 
bold type face which read in part: 

Who among us is pained by the spreading 
contempt for classic tradition? Scarcely any- 
one now, except J. L. Frazier of THe INLAND 
PRINTER, who still envisages the ultimate tri- 
umph of virtue and Caslon 471. 

I defended THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
stand at that time, because I thought it 
was sound. I hoped time would prove 
both of us right, would vindicate our 
belief that advertising typography was 
intended to convey an easily read mes- 
sage rather than to display typographic 
gymnastics. And now, having before me 
a proof of the advertisement which has 
just won the 1929 Harvard Award for 
the most effective use of typography, I 
know we were right, even to the Caslon. 


disciples of illegibility are still dabbling 
with weird effects in small places. But 
up where the outstanding work is being 
done—in the shops of the fine typogra- 
phers or important printers, and in the 
offices of leading advertising agencies— 
one beholds the clean-limbed, purpose- 
ful modernism now so popular. 

The fallacy of absurd modernism is 
entertainingly illustrated in the expe- 
rience of Vanity Fair. In line with the 
example of a recent text on modern 
typography and layout, Vanity Fair 
decided the absolutely ultra in mod- 
ernistic distinction consisted in run- 
ning its article headings entirely in the 
lower-case characters. It did so for a 
few issues—and then reverted to caps 
and lower-case, declaring that its read- 
ers were not educated up to an appre- 
ciation of this remarkable degree of 
distinction! Thus fall the weak ideas. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 
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U. T. A. Meeting at Cincinnati 

George R. Keller, president of the United 
Typothetae of America, has had a special com- 
mittee arranging an interesting and important 
program for the midyear meeting, which is to 
be held on April 10 and 11 at Cincinnati. B. 
B. Eisenberg, of Cleveland, is chairman of this 
committee, and he reports that the program as 
planned offers helpful and inspiring informa- 
tion for every member who can find it possible 
to attend. Local arrangements are being han- 
dled by Walter J. Berg, president of the Cin- 
cinnati Typothetae, and Secretary Wallace 
Chandler. The business meetings will be held 
at the Cincinnati Club. 

The Secretary-Manager Association is also 
to meet at the same place on these same dates, 
and a first-class program has been arranged 
by Vice-President C. C. Means, of Detroit, 
and Secretary Jerry Walsh, of Washington. 


Board on Type Faces Meets 
at Washington 

A preliminary conference of representatives 
of the manufacturers, distributors, and users 
of type faces was held at the Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., on March 3, 
with members of the National Board on Print- 
ing Type Faces. E. M. Diamant, chairman of 
the board, explained the purposes of his or- 
ganization. The typefounders were asked to 
coéperate with the board in preventing the in- 
troduction of an excessive and wasteful diver- 
sity of type faces and in developing a sound 
and practical solution for the entire problem. 
Henry D. Hubbard, assistant to the director 
of the Bureau of Standards, discussed legibility 
as being the determining factor in all printing, 
and made the point (so everlastingly impressed 
upon its readers’ minds by every issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER) that, while distinction is 
valuable, legibility is essential to hold the at- 
tention and get the message over to the reader. 

Another joint meeting will be held in New 
York City at some early date, not yet deter- 
mined, to decide upon a definite plan of action. 


Gold-Stamping Rules Adopted by 
Employing Bookbinders 

Resolutions governing the use of gold stamp- 
ing have just been adopted by the executive 
committee of the Employing Bookbinders of 
America, and the terms stated in these resolu- 
tions are to be used as standard specifications 
for hot-die stamping of book covers. The reso- 
lutions state that (1) “Stamped in gold” means 
genuine leaf gold of not less than 22 karat, 
use of under 22 karat being thus specified ; (2) 
“Stamped in imitation gold” must be particu- 
larized for the customer as (a) flat imitation 
gold without paper back, (b) paper-backed 
imitation gold, or (c) gold ink. 


Publishers and members of the association 
are urged to use these terms in the manufac- 
ture of books, and fraudulent variations from 
these specifications are to be brought to the 
attention of the association for action. 


Location of Address Labels 
Officials of the Post Office Department are 
considering a stipulation that address labels 
must be affixed at a designated spot rather 
than anywhere on the piece being mailed. It 
is claimed that postal employes waste consid- 
erable time hunting for the addresses. 


Baltimore Craftsmen Offer an 
Advancement Award 

Announcement is made that the Baltimore 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen is offering 
an annual award to the person who during 
that year has made the greatest contribution 
toward the advancement of any of the graphic 
arts. The award jury is to comprise the re- 
spective presidents of the International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Craftsmen, United 
Typothetae of America, and the bookbinders’, 
photoengravers’, and other national associ- 
ations within the field of graphic arts. Every- 
one in the industry is eligible for this award. 


I. T. U. Election Candidates 

The following candidates for office in the 
International Typographical Union have been 
endorsed by the required number of local 
unions, and their names will be printed on the 
official ballot which is to be used in the bien- 
nial election on May 24: 

President, Charles P. Howard; Fred Barker ; 
R. G. Soderstrom; first vice-president, Theo- 
dore Perry, James Simpson, Maurice A. Adler ; 
second vice-president, George Bentley, Edward 
C. Scheu, Thomas J. Connelly; secretary- 
treasurer, Woodruff Randolph, J. J. Buckley. 


Chicago Credit Plan Already 
Getting Good Results 

Paper merchants participating in the credit 
plan established in Chicago on March 1 have 
already reported a distinct improvement in 
the local printers’-credit situation. [For the 
complete story of this and similar credit pro- 
jects throughout the United States read THE 
INLAND PRINTER’s two credit articles, the first 
on page 49 of the March issue, the second on 
page 49 of this issue.] A number of printers 
who had been careless in settling their accounts 
have sent checks to cover the indebtedness in 
full, commenting that they have no desire to 
be placed on a C. O. D. basis. One natural and 
most beneficial result of the plan is that the 
printers, being compelled to settle their paper 
bills promptly, are taking more energetic steps 
to collect their own outstanding accounts. 


Death of “Dad” Mickel 


As announced in a last-minute bulletin in 
THE INLAND PRINTER for March, Edward 
Preston (“Dad”) Mickel, secretary-treasurer 
of the Southern Master Printers Federation 
and managing director of the Southern School 
of Printing, died on February 26 at Nashville. 
(For the complete story of ““Dad’s” career, see 
our September, 1929, issue.) Funeral services 
were held on Friday, February 28, with the 
officers and directors of the Southern Master 
Printers Federation, Southern School of Print- 
ing, and Nashville Printers Club serving as 
honorary pallbearers. The funeral was con- 
ducted from the Immanuel Baptist Church, 
and the auditorium of the church was entirely 
filled, while many mourning friends stood in 
the aisles. Such a ceremony could mark the 
passing of only a truly great man, and “Dad” 
Mickel will live in the memories of his hun- 
dreds of friends as one of God’s finest. 


Horgan Made First Commercial 
Halftone Fifty Years Ago 


On March 4, 1880, exactly half a century 
ago, S. H. Horgan, now and for many years the 
editor of THE INLAND PRINTER’s Photoengrav- 
ing department, produced the first commercial 
halftone. It appeared in the New York Daily 
Graphic, and it was the starting point for an 
industry which in commercial importance and 
in quality of its product has attained incredible 
heights. Vertical lines were used instead of a 
crossline screen, and while quite naturally the 
printed effect of this experiment in halftones 
falls far short of present-day results, yet it is 
sufficiently distinct to warrant the Graphic in 
concluding its comment with this expression 
of prophecy: “We are still experimenting 
with it, and feel confident that our experi- 
ments will in the long run result in success, 
and that pictures will eventually be regularly 
printed in our pages direct from photographs 
without the intervention of drawing.” 

On the anniversary date, March 4, a lunch- 
eon was given in London at which Mr. Hor- 
gan, inventor of the halftone process, was the 
guest of honor. William Gamble and many 
other authorities on photoengraving and print- 
ing were present, and the occasion was ob- 
served in appropriate and enjoyable fashion. 


Steffen Cutler-Hammer Manager 

M. C. Steffen has been made the manager 
of the Cincinnati office of Cutler-Hammer, In- 
corporated, Milwaukee, manufacturer of elec- 
trical-control apparatus, as successor to R. I. 
Maujer. For the last five years Mr. Steffen 
has been associated with the St. Louis office of 
Cutler-Hammer, and he is well qualified for 
his new position as the company’s district sales 
manager in the Cincinnati territory. 
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Milwaukee Planning to Welcome 
N.E. A. for June Meeting 

Extensive plans are being laid by Milwau- 
kee and the Wisconsin Press Association to 
provide a royal welcome and the finest pos- 
sible accommodations and entertainment for 
delegates to the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, to be held at the 
Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, June 16 to 18. 

The business sessions are to be constructive 
and inspirational, and the entertainment for 
the delegates and their families will be of the 
best. But the crowning special feature of the 
convention will be the train trip to the Wis- 
consin Dells; Madison; the model-town Koh- 
ler, and Sheboygan, at which point the party 
embarks on a delightful five-day boat trip 
which will display to the editorial sightseers 
the beauties of northern Wisconsin, Mackinac, 
and the Soo. Complete details regarding this 
week of rest and pleasure should be secured 
from Secretary Hotaling at the St. Paul office 
as soon as possible, for the number of reserva- 
tions available is necessarily limited and some 
have already been taken by N. E. A. delegates. 





S. M. P. F. to Meet at St. Louis 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Southern 
Master Printers Federation will be held at the 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, May 11 to 13. A first- 
class program is now being prepared and will 
be released shortly. One of the important mat- 
ters to be settled at this convention is the 
selection of a new secretary-treasurer to suc- 
ceed the much-beloved late “Dad” Mickel. 


Final Dates of I. T. C. A. Sessions 

The Eastern District Conference of the In- 
ternational Trade Composition Association, 
previously announced for an earlier date in 
April, is to be held on April 25 and 26 in New 
York City. The headquarters hotel is the New 
Yorker, and meetings are to be held at the 
Printing Crafts Club, 461 Eighth Avenue. The 
Midwest District Conference will be held at 
the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, June 20 and 21. 
Very fine programs are being arranged for 
both conferences, with excellent entertainment 
for the ladies, and a heavy attendance is being 
planned for by the committees in charge. 

Montague Lee Company Merges 

With Three Other Firms 


The Montague Lee Company; Frederic Nel- 
son Phillips, Incorporated; Graphic Typeset- 
ting Corporation, and Caxton Typographers, 
all of New York City, have merged under the 
name of Lee & Phillips, Incorporated, and this 
new organization now constitutes probably the 
largest firm of advertising typographers in the 
world. Officers of the company are: Frederic 
Nelson Phillips, chairman of the board; Mon- 
tague Lee, president ; Robert W. Warren, vice- 
president ; Wilson Goodbody, secretary. 





New York City Artists Organize 
Announcement is made by the Federated 
Commercial Artists of New York, 1452 Broad- 
way, New York City, of the definite organiza- 
tion of commercial artists serving or employed 
by printers and lithographers. The chief pur- 
pose of this federation is to correct harmful 
and unprofitable practices, on the part of both 
the artist and the customer, which have handi- 
capped progress in the field of commercial art. 
Free sketches, price-cutting, slow pay, unau- 
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thorized discounts, collections, and all such 
matters will receive attention, and the feder- 
ation plans to develop a set of standard trade 
practices to which artists and also the pur- 
chasers of artwork will subscribe. 





Lithographers to Meet in Quebec 

The 1930 convention of the Lithographers 
National Association will be held at Manoir 
Richelieu, Murray Bay, Quebec. One especially 





Copyright Violators 


Are Sentenced 


The Music Publishers’ Protec- 
tive Association is taking stringent 
action against printers who pro- 
duce the sheets of one hundred 
copyrighted song hits at present 
being vended on the streets of 
many cities. The association states 
that such reprinting is an infringe- 
ment of the copyrights of these 
compositions and is punishable by 
fine and imprisonment under Sec- 
tion 28 of the copyright act dated 
as of July 1, 1909. Printers in New 
York City, Syracuse, and Detroit 
have been arrested by the Federal 
agents for violation of this section. 
Three printers of New York City 
were each sentenced to one year in 
jail and fined $100, being placed 
on probation for the jail sentence. 
The printer who plans to get rich 
quick by reproducing copyrighted 
matter without authorization will 
do well to survey all angles of the 
plan, for the good reason that it 
involves conflict with Federal law 











interesting feature of this convention, aside 
from the scenic beauties of this region, is that 
the business sessions are to take place on 
board the steamer Tadoussac. 





Goudy Resigns Connection With 
Continental Type Founders 
Frederic W. Goudy, internationally famous 
type designer, and art director with the Lans- 
ton Monotype Machine Company, has severed 
his connection as vice-president of the Conti- 
nental Type Founders Association. 





H. A. Roefer Advanced by Hall 

Henry A. Roefer, the president and manager 
of the Central Typesetting and Electrotyping 
Company, a subsidiary of the W. F. Hall 
Printing Company, Chicago, has been made 
general manager of the Hall company and its 
subsidiaries. H. W. Campbell becomes first 
vice-president, and Plant Superintendent Wil- 
liam Harrison is made vice-president in charge 
of production. A. M. Knob succeeds Mr. Roe- 
fer as manager of the Central company. A. B. 
Geiger, president of the Chicago Roto Print 
Company, and Walter Shafer, chief executive 
of the Edward Langer Printing Company— 
both firms being Hall subsidiaries—have been 
made members of the parent organization’s 
management committee. 
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Hedly Made President of Ludlow 

Arthur H. Hedly was elected president of 
the Ludlow Typograph Company, of Chicago, 
to succeed the late William A. Reade, at the 
March 1 meeting of the company’s board of 
directors. He formerly held the position of 
vice-president in charge of manufacture, and 
has been associated with Mr. Reade in this or- 
ganization for the last twenty years. 





N. E. A. Will Participate in 
A. F. A. Convention 

The National Editorial Association will be 
well represented at the annual meeting of the 
Advertising Federation of America, to be held 
at Washington, D. C., May 18 to 21. The ex- 
hibit will be in charge of field managers G. L. 
Caswell (the editor of THe INLAND PRINTER’S 
Newspaper Work department), Iowa, Sam 
Haislet, Minnesota, and L. W. Feighner, Mich- 
igan. The program which is to represent the 
newspapers affiliated with the N. E. A. will be 
provided for by field managers Edwin Bemis, 
Colorado, Fred Kennedy, Washington, and 
Ole Buck, Nebraska. 





Cleveland Bookbinders Adopt 
Practical Credit Plan 

The Employing Bookbinders Association of 
Cleveland has put into effect a credit plan simi- 
lar to that being used by Cleveland paper mer- 
chants and described on page 52 of this issue. 
Practically every bookbinding establishment 
in Cleveland holds membership in this associ- 
ation, and it is thought that the new credit 
plan will be a constructive force in solving the 
bookbinders’ credit problems. 

The Cleveland Association of Trade Typog- 
raphers, which established a similar credit plan 
in August of 1929, reports that the local credit 
situation has improved remarkably under the 
influence of this project. It is said that mem- 
bers now have practically no bad accounts. 

Death of Georg F. Giesecke 

Georg Friedrich Giesecke, business coun- 
selor of I. G. Schelter & Giesecke, Leipsic, Ger- 
many, died at Leipsic on February 17. He had 
served with this company for over half a cen- 
tury, and his unusual ability and loyal service 
have contributed immeasurably to the success 
enjoyed by this organization. 

Miss Griffin Goes Into Business 

Miss Florence Griffin, for four years the ad- 
vertising manager of the Standard Envelope 
Manufacturing Company, of Cleveland, has 
opened offices at 642 Hanna Building, Cleve- 
land, as an advertising and sales-promotion 
consultant. She will continue to handle the 
Standard company’s advertising together with 
a number of other accounts. Miss Griffin has 
had eleven years’ experience in agency, adver- 
tising-department, and merchandising work. 


Meyer Leaves Printer-Journalist 

John L. Meyer, for more than six years edi- 
tor of National Printer-Journalist, Milwau- 
kee, has resigned this connection to become one 
of the founders of a new codperative news- 
paper institute with headquarters in Madison, 
Wisconsin. This institute will conduct courses 
in newspaper advertising, circulation, and 
other phases of the newspaper business. Mr. 
Meyer has been active in newspaper and ad- 
vertising work for many years. 
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Winners of Harvard Awards 


The companies and individuals winning the 
Harvard Advertising Awards for 1929, as re- 
cently announced, are as follows: 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, head of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company and Curtis-Martin News- 
papers, the annual gold medal for distinguished 
service, to advertising. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, $2,000 prize for a “general or in- 
stitutional campaign conspicuous for the ex- 
cellence of its planning and execution,” this 
campaign having been prepared by Fuller & 
Smi.h, Cleveland advertising agency. 

Erwin, Wasey & Company, New York City 
advertising agency, $1,000 prize for an adver- 
tisement which was adjudged distinguished be- 
cause of its effective use of text. 

Northern States Power Company, $2,000 
prize for an outstanding campaign for a spe- 
cific product or merchandise. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne, New 
York City advertising agency, $2,000 prize for 
the Armstrong Cork Company’s national cam- 
paign for a specific product. 

Newell Emmett Company, New York City 
advertising agency, $2,000 prize for the Gray- 
bar Electric Company’s campaign for indus- 
trial products, prepared by this agency. 

Silas Spitzer and Anton Bruehl, $1,000 prize 
for a Weber & Heilbroner advertisement dis- 
tinguished for its effective use of illustration. 

E. R. Squibbs & Sons, medicine manufac- 
turer, $1,000 prize for an advertisement dis- 
tinguished for its effective use of display line. 

Kenyon & Eckhardt, Incorporated, a New 
York City advertising agency, $1,000 prize 
for a Revere Copper and Brass advertisement 
notable for its effective use of typography. 

Paul W. Stewart, United States Department 
of Commerce, $2,000 prize for his “Market 
Data Handbook of the United States” as re- 
search conspicuous in furthering the knowl- 
edge and science of advertising. 


Offers Kabel Bold Italic 

Announcement is made by the Continental 
Typefounders Association, Incorporated, 216 
East Forty-fifth Street, New York City, that 
Kabel Bold Italic is now available. Also, Kabel 
Light Italic has been introduced only very re- 
cently. Specimen sheets showing these type 
faces will be sent to those who address requests 
to the Continental Typefounders Association. 


Death of William V. Kelley, Jr. 

William V. Kelley, Jr., son of William V. 
Kelley, chairman of the board of the Miehle 
Printing Press and Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, died in Sydney, Australia, in an au- 
tomobile accident. Mr. Kelley was connected 
with the Los Angeles office of the Miehle com- 
pany, and was in Australia on a business trip 
when the fatal accident occurred. 


Thomas N. Fairbanks Company 
Announces New Line 

A new line of hand-made and also mold- 
made imported papers and envelopes has been 
announced by the Thomas N. Fairbanks Com- 
pany, the import division of the United States 
Envelope Company. These papers are avail- 
able in the larger-size sheets as hand made or 
mold made, so that the buyer need entertain 
no doubt as to the character of the stock he is 
purchasing. All papers are deckle-edged on 
four sides. Envelopes to match are available 
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in every size and style, and stocks of these 
papers and envelopes are to be carried by 
agents in various key cities. 

The Kellogg division of the United States 
Envelope Company announced its 1930 pro- 
gram for Linweave wedding and commercial 
paper lines at the annual meeting of the Lin- 
weave Association recently held at New York 
City. Two new Linweave papers, Japan and 
Coldstream, were shown, and a complete out- 
line of the division’s comprehensive schedule 
for the current year was presented. 


Unauthorized Use of Label 
Watched by Unions 
William A. Lewis, secretary of the Chicago 
Allied Printing Trades Council, states that his 
organization will continue to prosecute print- 
ers who use the union label without authority 
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Cleveland Editors Are Freed 
on Contempt Appeal 

Louis B. Seltzer, editor, and Carlton K. 
Matson, chief editorial writer, of the Cleve- 
land Press, have been freed by the Cuyahoga 
County Court of Appeals from their convic- 
tion of contempt of court by Judge Frederick 
P. Walther. The July 17, 1929, issue of the 
Press criticized Judge Walther because of an 
injunction he had issued in favor of a local 
racetrack. Seltzer and Matson were brought 
before Judge Walther for contempt, and each 
was sentenced to thirty days in jail and a fine 
of $500. The appeal yielded the newspaper 
men a victory which tasted especially sweet be- 
cause the appellate court’s decision was unani- 
mous. The higher court ruled that Judge Wal- 
ther erred in (1) considering the material con- 
temptuous, (2) in sitting as the trial judge in 








Display car used by the J. A. Richards Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan, to demonstrate 
its Multiform products. The car operates on a definite schedule of demonstration visits 


or who imitate it for fraudulent purposes. 
Three Chicago printers have recently been ar- 
rested and heavily fined for this violation of 
law, and it is expected that dishonest members 
of the Chicago industry will soon decide to 
turn their abilities to activities which are less 
obviously outside the law. 


Need a Mexican Representative? 

Supply firms dealing in cover cloth, type 
cases, black ink of fine and also of ordinary 
grades, wire for book-stitching machines, and 
sheet zinc for photoengraving, are requested 
to communicate with G. H. Reiber, La Provee- 
dora Industrial, S. A., Mexico, D. F., Apartado 
Postal 317, in case they want to secure a rep- 
resentative in the Mexican republic. 


Old Colony Envelope Company 
Makes Improvements 


During 1929 the Old Colony Envelope Com- 
pany, Westfield, Massachusetts, made a num- 
ber of important improvements in its plant. 
The production department was doubled and 
a new four-story office building was added. 
New envelope machines and lining and per- 
forating machines have been installed, and a 
number of new printing presses have been pur- 
chased for the printing department. The new 
office building has increased facilities for effi- 
cient service. A unique display-room has been 
prepared for customers’ use, with indirectly 
lighted display board, and in other ways the 
improvements are enabling the company to 
serve its patrons’ interests to best advantage. 


the case, and (3) imposing sentences greater 
than those provided by law. The statement 
expressing the appellate court’s opinion in- 
cluded these two especially significant para- 
graphs on freedom of the press: 

“Because a man rises to the bench, it does 
not necessarily mean that he has changed his 
temperament or his inclination to get excited. 
If he can set himself above other mortals and 
sit in judgment on grievances in which he is 
the injured party, we are establishing a dan- 
gerous precedent. 

“Tt is better for a judge to be ruffled and 
agitated than that the mouth of the press be 
stifled. It is better that the press be free, 
speech be free, the right of assemblage be free, 
and the right to air opinions be free, than that 
they be uttered in fear and trembling. A free 
people must have a free press and the right 
to speak their thoughts freely.” 


Chicago Tribune’s New Presses 

The new Goss high-speed newspaper presses 
which are expected to increase the capacity of 
the Chicago Tribune’s plant to the extent of 
90,000 complete newspapers an hour are prac- 
tically ready for delivery and installation in 
that plant. Orders for sixteen units and three 
double folders are being filled by the Goss 
Printing Press Company, of Chicago. If neces- 
sary each press combination can be operated 
to print 60,000 papers an hour. The presses are 
equipped with roller bearings throughout and 
with solid steel cylinders, and a synchronized 
individual motor drive is part of the equip- 
ment of each unit and each folder. 
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American Colortype Acquires the 
Bert L. White Company 

Edwin Lennox, president of the American 
Colortype Company, Chicago, has announced 
his firm’s purchase of the Bert L. White Com- 
pany, well known Chicago printing concern. 
The entire sales, creative, and service person- 
nel of the White firm has been merged with 
the American organization, but the machinery 
and equipment of the White composing room 
are the only physical holdings of the absorbed 
firm to be installed in the American plant at 
1151 Roscoe Street. Mr. White is serving the 
American Colortype Company as director of 
creative production and direct advertising. 


Plan Devised to Disclose Facts 
on Radio Broadcasting 

A plan for accurately checking the facts on 
radio broadcasting has been developed by the 
Association of National Advertisers, Incorpo- 
rated, which comprises about three hundred of 
the largest advertisers in the United States. It 
is hoped that this checking plan will lead to a 
system of auditing in radio circulation similar 
to the A. B. C. system of auditing publication 
circulation. The radio plan is to be carried out 
by a national research organization under the 
direction of an A. N. A. committee. 

For checking purposes the United States will 
be divided into fifty territories, and fieldwork 
will be conducted for one year. Typical set 
owners will be personally interviewed every 
day in the week for one week out of every 
month. Listeners will be questioned regarding 
hours of listening, stations tuned in, the pro- 
grams heard and those most enjoyed, number 
of listeners to a set, etc. Over fifty thousand 
interviews are to be reported during the year. 

It is interesting to recall the comparative 
advertising check conducted the past year by 
Roger W. Babson on newspaper advertising 
and radio advertising. Mr. Babson expended 
$3,000 for newspaper space in five cities to ad- 
vertise the Babson Statistical Service, and then 
used another $3,000 in advertising his service 
through radio broadcasting. The newspapers 
yielded about four thousand inquiries, which 
thus cost the advertiser $0.75 each. The broad- 
casting brought sixteen inquiries and two or- 
ders, which cost Mr. Babson $166.66 each. 


New Rogers Price List 

Samuel C. Rogers & Company, 191 Dutton 
Avenue, Buffalo, New York, has just brought 
out a new eight-page illustrated price list on 
the new machine-tool dealers’ form. The list 
announce a new knife grinder and new saw 
sharpener. A copy of this list will be forwarded 
to any reader who requests it. 


Two Publishers Printing Company 
Employes Made Directors 

The Publishers Printing Company, of New 
York City, known also as The William Brad- 
ford Press, has elected two of its employes to 
the board of directors. Every employe of this 
company is a participating stockholder, and, 
although the company executives thoroughly 
appreciated the service rendered by the two 
new directors, the election was controlled en- 
tirely by vote of the employes. 

Thomas Atkins, chief intertype machinist, 
is one of the new directors. He has served the 
concern for thirty-nine years—-in fact, he has 
never worked for any other company. Hugh 
Lorch, two-color pressman, is the other. He 
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joined the firm seventeen years ago as a fly 
boy on the web presses. Each man was chosen 
for this honor and responsibility because of 
his long service, ability, and popularity, and 
each will undoubtedly render a quality of ex- 
ecutive skill which will more than justify his 
selection as a director of the firm. 


Pittsburgh Club Holds Exhibit 


The third annual exhibit of the Pittsburgh 
Advertising Club will take place at Kaufman’s 
Auditorium, April 28 to May 2. One interest- 
ing feature of the event is the double system 
of judging the advertising exhibits. The official 


Mr. and Mrs. George H. Benedict celebrated 
their fiftieth wedding anniversary, on March 
24, by taking their first airplane trip, flying 
to Kansas City. Mr. Benedict, the popular 
secretary of the Chicago Photoengravers’ 
Association, is known throughout the indus- 
try as creator of the photoengravers’ scale 


awards will be decided by three nationally 
known men, but a popular vote will also be 
taken to register the verdicts of the general 
public. Specimens are to be numbered and each 
will have a ballot box. The reverse of the bal- 
lot will contain a check list including such im- 
portant features as copy appeal, typography, 
artwork, general effect, etc., these items to be 
checked by the voter as a means of indicating 
definitely the reasons for his preference. 


Death of Edward A. Sytz 


Edward A. Sytz, director of historiography 
for the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, and 
an active worker in Masonic activities, died 
at Brooklyn, New York, on March 3 at the 
age of sixty-six years. He joined the Mergen- 
thaler organization over forty-two years ago, 
and was one of the oldest employes of the 
company in point of service. For several years 
Mr. Sytz was assistant works manager. 


Lynch Advanced by Manz 


V. Reges Lynch, for several years the vice- 
president and secretary of the Manz Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, has been selected to be execu- 
tive vice-president and general manager of this 
firm. He succeeds to the position formerly 
occupied by the late Frank J. Bersbach. 
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Trade Composition Week to Be 
Featured in May 

Arthur S. Overbay, president of the Inter- 
national Trade Composition Association, has 
sent letters to all members stressing the im- 
portance of their participation in Trade Com- 
position Week, which is to be observed during 
the week of May 12. Special advertising is be- 
ing run in trade publications of the printing 
industry, and every effort is being made to 
show the actual importance of trade-composi- 
tion plants and to increase the business and 
general prestige of such plants. 


Passing of John H. Harrison 

John H. Harrison, the publisher of the Dan- 
ville (Ill.) Commercial News, and a strong 
influence in that state’s Republican politics, 
died at Miami Beach, Florida, on March 2 at 
the age of sixty-two years. Mr. Harrison be- 
gan his career as a newspaper reporter in Chi- 
cago. By a merger of four Danville papers 
he was able to secure complete domination 
of the local newspaper field. Last year this 
publisher presented Harrison Park, a tract of 
223 acres, to the city of Danville. 


Mortimer-Walling, Incorporated, 
Merges With Brooks Firm 


Announcement is made that Mortimer-Wall- 
ing, Incorporated, the New York City print- 
ing firm, which in 1927 purchased The Abbott 
Press, has effected a merger with the Thomas 
H. Brooks Company, Incorporated. The new 
concern will be known as Mortimer & Wall- 
ing, Incorporated, and it will occupy space in 
the Master Printers Building, Tenth Avenue 
and Thirty-fourth Street. The officers of the 
company are as follows: John Clyde Oswald, 
president; Clarence L. Mortimer, vice-presi- 
dent; William H. Walling, vice-president and 
treasurer; C. W. Frothingham, secretary; 
Charles W. Crowell, assistant treasurer, and 
William H. Stovell, assistant secretary. 


Ludlow Company Conducts Classes 

Both day and evening classes in the opera- 
tion and care of the Ludlow typograph and 
the Elrod strip-casting machine are being con- 
ducted at the offices of the Ludlow Typograph 
Company, at 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago. 
Full-time day courses are being pursued by 
students, while the evening classes serve the 
convenience of printers employed in and near 
Chicago. Applications for enrolment should be 
addressed to the Ludlow company. 

Total sales and total profits of this company 
for 1929 were the highest in the firm’s history, 
according to the report presented at the re- 
cent Ludlow stockholders’ meeting. 


Largest Saddle-Stitched Book 


A recent issue of The Oil and Gas Journal, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, is considered as being the 
world’s largest saddle-stitched book. It con- 
sisted of 316 pages, weighed 12 pounds, and its 
over-all dimensions were 934 by 13% inches. 

Several months ago the experts of the Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Company, of Chicago, 
produced special stitching wire for this publi- 
cation, capable of competently binding the 
special 424-page issue of The Oil and Gas Jour- 
nal published last October. The use of this 
extra-strong wire solved one of the most diffi- 
cult problems accompanying the production 
of a saddle-stitched job of such size and 
showed the value of special research. 
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This Bill Prohibits Advertising 
on the American Flag 
The Wainwright bill, which was favorably 
reported to the House of Representatives early 
in February, is intended to prevent desecration 
of our national flag. It provides that any per- 
son who “causes to be placed on the United 
States flag, colors, etc., any inscription, notice, 
symbol, name, picture, or advertisement, or 
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displays such a flag, shall be punished by a 
minimum fine of $100, or a maximum impris- 
onment of six months, or both.” 


Total of Illinois Printing Plants 
A survey of manufacturers recently con- 
ducted by the Illinois Chamber of Commerce 
discloses that 2,170 printing plants are in op- 
eration in the state of Illinois. 


New and Important Developments in the Field 


of Printers’ 


THE ZIM GALLEY END LOCK and the Zim 
adjustable galley lock are now being marketed 
by the Neveroil Bearing Company, of Wake- 
field, Massachusetts. The former is claimed to 
be the only galley end lock available for lock- 
ing type so that it is absolutely immovable on 
the galley. This lock is made in standard sizes, 
and special sizes are produced to order. The 
Zim adjustable galley lock is an L-shaped de- 
vice which locks type matter on both end and 
side regardless of the type’s dimensions. It is 
easily adjusted to required size and saves time 
otherwise consumed in tying up pages and 
other matter. This lock is made in standard 
sizes, special sizes being made to order. Addi- 
tional details may be secured from the firm. 


Two NEW PROOF PRESSES have been put on 
the market by Vandercook & Sons, 900 North 
Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago. Model No. 320 
has a printing surface of 20 by 24% inches, 
while No. 325 has a 25 by 24% printing sur- 


Equipment 


inder; ball bearings on cylinder shaft; brakes 
at both ends of press to stop the cylinder, and 
extra-large bumper spring. The Vandercook 
celluloid register punch is supplied for quickly 
registering color plates or forms. Additional 
facts may be secured from the company. 


A TWO-UP ATTACHMENT for the Kluge auto- 
matic feeder, permitting feeding and printing 
of two pieces at the same time, is being mar- 
keted by Brandtjen & Kluge, Incorporated, of 
St. Paul, Minnesota. The device consists of a 
double set of side gages and separator springs 
in the magazine and of register gages on the 
platen, enabling the operator to obtain as fine 
register as on work done one job at a time. 
Average production of 4,800 an hour is claimed 
with this attachment, which is said to be in- 
valuable for the printing of postal cards and 
greeting cards and also for imprinting tags, 
labels, and similar matter. Complete details 
may be secured by addressing the company. 


The new Vandercook proof press, which is built to give long service and produce the finest 
quality of proofs. It is offered to printers in two sizes of printing surface 


face. These models offer a number of features 
essential to long and high-grade service, in- 
cluding: a new and improved cylinder trip; 
three-point suspension, so that press always 
rests solidly on floor; three-inch form rollers 
and large steel ink plate; inking rollers very 
accessible in washup position; steel vibrator 
and rider rollers automatically lifted from the 
form rollers when inking carriage is tripped; 
adjustable side and front guides, thus making 
it simple to produce color proofs; adjustable 
spring-steel fingers to hold sheet tightly to cyl- 


AN IMPROVED TypE NCH ParkSpray unit 
air conditioner, requiring total power of only 
290 watts, has been brought out by the Parks- 
Cramer Company, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
This equipment, which has been designed for 
laboratories, conditioning rooms, and limited 
manufacturing spaces, handles 1,500 cubic feet 
of air a minute, and will evaporate up to four 
gallons of water an hour. Water temperature 
is regulated by a thermostatically controlled 
immersion heater, and the air passing through 
the humidifying chamber is warmed by an 
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extended surface heater. The humidifying unit, 
of centrifugal type, throws off the water in a 
very fine spray and circulates it by means of a 
multiblade fan. The quiet operation of this 
conditioner makes it appropriate for use in 
offices or rooms where noise is objectionable; 
or, if desired, the unit can be placed outside 





The improved Type NCH ParkSpray unit 
air conditioner, designed for conditioning 
rooms and small manufacturing spaces. It 
humidifies 1,500 cubic feet of air a minute 


the room and connected to it with supply and 
return air ducts. This ParkSpray air condi- 
tioner produces a very decided cooling effect 
during the hot summer weather. Additional 
information regarding this air conditioner may 
be secured by writing to the company. 


A NEW KLUGE HEATER to fit either the 10 by 
15 or 12 by 18 Kluge feeder is now being 
marketed by Brandtjen & Kluge, Incorpor- 
ated, St. Paul, Minnesota. This heater is so 
constructed as to render service indefinitely 
without burning out. The resistance element is 
made of nickel chromium ribbon packed under 
pressure in an insulating medium, and the 
heater radiates an even heat of the desired 
temperature. The reflector is of a chromium- 
plated stock which will give good service for 
the life of the heater. The plug fits any stand- 
ard receptacle, and a ten-foot cord is supplied 
with every heater. The heater is made for use 
with either alternating or direct current, 110 
or 220 volts. It is easily attached or detached 
by means of two jack-screws. Additional in- 
formation concerning the Kluge heater may be 
secured by addressing the company. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It aims 
to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters relating 
to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited and 
prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Advertising Council of Chicago; New York Em- 
ploying Printers’ Association; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; 
Printers’ Supplymen’s Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; 
Chicago Business Papers Association; Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 49 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 


When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal is 
received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers will 
avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by remitting 
promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and fifty 
cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, five dollars 
per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImMPoRTANT.—Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send letters 
of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 


Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an advertising 
medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its columns 
and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, it is the 
cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Advertisements to 
secure insertion in the issue of any month should reach this office not later than 
the fifteenth of the month preceding. 

In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, adver- 
tising devices, and all cash-with-order goods are required to satisfy the manage- 
ment of this journal of their intention to fulfill honestly the offers in the adver- 
tisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised must accom- 
pany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


RaitHBy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RaitHBy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wan. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Bilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, London, 
E. C., England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, and Ade- 
laide, Australia. 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New + 

F. T. Wimste & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CatMeEts, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, , 

Joun Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading ‘Situations Wanted,’”’ 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; mini- 
mum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The 
insertion of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month preceding 
publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free 
to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 











BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 


PROOF-READING AND STYLE FOR COMPOSITION for printers, editors, 

authors and copy-readers; 386 pages, $3.75. JOHN F. DOBBS, The Academy 
Press, 112 Fourth Avenue, New York, or Room 826, Union League Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE PRINTER’S PAPER COST FINDER saves more than half your time 
figuring paper; any ream weight, any price per pound, any number sheets. 
Information free. FITCH BROS., Central City, Nebr. 


BOOKS & SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Send 2c postage for illustrated 
catalog. PORTE PUBLISHING CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A REAL BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY awaits a man of ability to secure an 

attractive interest in an established office equipment and printing business in 
one of the leading southern cities (no freeze-up or icy winters); must know 
printing, take at least one-third interest in a $30,000 business and have capacity 
to manage; competition limited, territory unlimited, finest railroad, manufactur- 
ing, school, college, farming, climate and living conditions in the south. If you 
an qualify to the above, address A 195. All correspondence treated confidential 
if desire 








NEW JOB PLANT, one or two men, equipped; four thousand dollars gross 

business as one man shop last year; Franklin prices; good field and location 
for weekly edition; steady payroll; lumber, fishing and ranch centre; free speech 
boycott forces sale at $2000 on April 20th; competitor not dangerous. A 211. 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for printer or salesman; plant in Cleveland, 
Ohio, established 8 years, best accounts, also bank specialty line; $2200 cash, 
balance terms; illness causes sale. A 194. 





FOR SALE—Weekly newspaper at Tappahannock, garden spot of Virginia; 
$5,000, easy terms; full equipment, Cottrell cylinder press, linotype machine. 
A. D. LATANE, Tappahannock, Va. 








FOR SALE 





WE HAVE the following matrices for sale at sacrifice prices; mats are for 

Thompson Typecaster and at the prices quoted are sold ‘‘as is’ with no 
guarantee; at two and one-half the price quoted we will guarantee them in every 
respect; send cash with order; if sold will return check; these packages are 
already wrapped and will not be broken; 9 fonts assorted, $15; 18, 24, 36, . 
Chelt. O. S. Italic, lot $35; 4 fonts wide Gothic, $12; 7 fonts Ser. 20, $21; 
Outlines and 2 Titles, $10; 3 fonts Ser. 30, $10; 3 Cond. Gothic, $10; 4 POR 
Chelt. O. S., $15; 18, 24, 36, 48 Chelt. O. S. $50; se head Gothics, $10; 3 cond. 
bold Gothics, $10; Post O. S. No. 2, five fonts in series to 36, $60; 36 Post Cond., 
$12; 8, 10, 12 John Hancock and 18, 48 J. H. Cond., lot $40. VERMONTVILLE 
PRINTING CO., Vermontville, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Miehle two-revolution, both deliveries, bed 29 by 40 inches, 
$1300; rebuilt $2200; Miehle 39 by 53, both deliveries, $1500; rebuilt 
$2500; Miehle 43 by 56 inch four-roller, both deliveries, $1500; with Cross 
feeder $1950; all f.0.b. Chicago. Many exceptional bargains: folders, power 
paper —_— Stitcher, Model 26 Linotype, Model 14 rebuilt, fully equipped 
and motor, $2800; also Model 5 Linotype, $850; No. 2 Kelly press. THE 
WANNER’ COMPANY, printing machinery, furniture, supplies, outfits, binding 
— a box machinery, typefounders type and supplies, 716 S. Dearborn St., 
icago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary presses of 
various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWER COM- 
PANY, 261 Broadway, New York City; 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Brown’s ‘‘Togo”’ job folding machine in fair condition; will fold a 
sheet 28 by 42; has one set of parallel folding rolls, parallel to the first right- 
angle fold. ILLINOIS STATE REFORMATORY, Pontiac, Illinois. 














FOR SALE—Complete print shop consisting of three platen presses, with one 
Miller attachment and all equipment necessary for a three press shop. Mail 
inquiry to D. R. ESTABROOK, Realtor, Warren, Ohio. 


MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT for sale; one Giant caster complete with mats and 
molds, like new, $3,000; one composition machine, mats, molds, etc.; other 

casters. BOX 726, Wichita, Kansas. 

BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book sewing machines; 
also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 726 S. 

Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE—40-inch Sheridan 











“New Model” paper cutter. A 169. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen 








Megill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 


Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products, Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 


VISE GRIP. hails Used for 
any Stock. $2.50 set of 3. 











Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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HELP WANTED 
Composing Room 








COMPOSITOR—Position open in Ohio city for unusually good display man who 
can also handle other work intelligently and quickly; must be able to produce 
high-grade work; state experience fully and salary wanted. A 196 





Foremen 


FOREMAN WANTED to take charge of printing and stamping department in 

publishing concern manufacturing greeting cards; the man desired must be a 
capable executive, and be able to produce first-class work within a prescribed 
cost. Write, stating age, experience in detail, and salary desired. All communi- 
cations will be held in strict confidence. A 210. 


FOREMAN—In New York color house for pressroom; expert on color; familiar 

with modern methods of printing; must have executive ability; good oppor- 
tunity for wide-awake man with ideas. Reply in detail. A 205, care INLAND 
PRINTER, New York City. 











Miscellaneous 


LEARN LINOTYPING or Intertyping at home, spare time study; steady work, 

$55 a week; the Thaler System of linotype operation, together with a com- 
plete all-metal Thaler keyboard, given with each course, makes learning easy and 
interesting. Write now for details and special short-time offer. THALER SYS- 
TEM, 24 Legal Bldg., Washington, D. C 








Pressroom 





PRESSMAN, “best in the United States, to take charge of small pressroom 

consisting of Dexter fed Babcocks, Style B Kellys and platens; man having 
fixed habits of producing perfect presswork without offset. without alibis: he 
will be required to do his own presswork in many cases, but will be assisted 
by other pressmen and boys, who will be subject to his orders; the salary, or 
wages, whichever he prefers, will be sufficiently high to interest the highest type 
of man: the position is in the East near New York, and is good enough to ius- 
dg change of residence if necessary. A 209, care INLAND PRINTER, New 
fork City. 


EMBOSSING PRESSMAN—For Sheridan chain presses in high class New York 
printing plant: must be canable of making ready fine detail embossing forms. 

Answer in detail. A 201, care INLAND PRINTER, New York City. 

INK MIXER—One who is expert on color matching; steady position for right 
man in New York color house; state experience. A 204, INLAND PRINT- 

ER, New York City. 














INSTRUCTION 








LEARN ‘LINOTY PE, Intertype operating at home; the Standard System is a 

ten-finger touch system for overating Linotype and Intertype machines; new 
in principle, easy to learn, remarkable results; a system that develops high-speed 
operators with unusual accuracy. Remember—it’s a ten-finger touch system. 
Fifty progressive lessons, with keyboard for home study. Write for details. THE 
STANDARD SYSTEM, 42-11 Twenty-First Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 





MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL—The world’s best and one of the oldest; fine 

intertypes and linotypes, good building and surroundings; practical course 
at the big school, $10 per week; correspondence course, with keyboard, $28; 
any one desirous of i increasing speed or taking up linotyne or intertype operation 
or r mechanism, write te for free catalog. MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Toledo, O. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
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Engravers 





WATER COLOR rubber plate engraver wants to connect with live firm doing 

quality work; Jean Berte or Standard rubber; 10 years’ experience; also 
lettering, layout, design; or can furnish plates to your sketch or specifications; 
also hard rubber poster plates for oil ink. A 198 





Executives 


HIGH-GRADE EXECUTIVE with years of practical experience in plant and 

office; know plant and office management, estimating, sales, production, buy- 
ing, cost systems; have had complete management of business; production man- 
ager of plants doing around a million a year business; a young man who can 
produce results. A 82. 








Foremen 





TO THE PRINTING plant owner who is not satisfied to mark time to slow 

music, this hustling practical printer (all departments) offers the experience 
a foreman, superintendent-manager should have to make your business make more 
money; middle age; 100% American; a tireless worker, strictly high-class, on 
the “square”; can handle every transaction from customer contact to final 
delivery; hit high spots in business development; get work out right and right 
on time. A 100. 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN, now in charge of a large pressroom in New York 

City, desires a change; smaller city preferred; in last two positions twelve 
years, five years of this time as general superintendent; capable of reorganizing 
a run-down plant into a harmonious, efficient, producing unit; this man knows 
_ methods, machinery, and gets results; best references from past employers. 
A 178. 





Pressroom 


CYLINDER PRESSROOM EXECUTIVE (pressman); 20 years’ experience 

half-tone, process color work, single and two-color presses, O.K. position, 
color, etc.; efficient production manager; now employed; desires connection 
with up-to-date, live wire organization; will locate anywhere for satisfactory 
position. A 185. 


PRESSROOM EXECUTIVE—Expert, experienced on high-class color publica- 
tion and commercial work; accustomed to handling large force of men for 

speed and quality; best reference from former employers regarding honesty, 

reliability and efficiency. A 202, care INLAND PRINTER, New York City. 











CYLINDER PRESSROOM superintendent or foreman, 21 years’ experience in 

all kinds of work, from cheapest to highest class of catalog and process color 
work, also practical experience in color rotagravure; a loyal, hard worker and 
will produce results; best of references. A 207. 


PRESSMAN—Machinist, foreman, experienced in halftone, three and four color 


process, book, commercial and publication work would like to connect up 
with some going concern where quality and production count. A 203. 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL PRESSMAN wishes steady position; familiar 
with cylinders and Kellys; 12 years’ experience half-tone and color. A 192. 











Salesmen 


SALES EXECUTIVE desires sales management of well-equipped house; would 
also do selling himself; would buy interest in small plant. A 199. 








Stereotyper 
GOOD JOB STEREOTYPER is open for position. A 114. 








Typographer 





Bindery 


BINDERY FOREMAN, good executive, long experience all lines—forwarding, 
finishing, Cleveland, Dexter folders, etc.—excellent man for high-grade 
printing house; wants position anywhere in U. S.; good references. A 179. 








Composing Room 


SMALL TOWN JOB PRINTER wants to learn linotype operation; wish to take 

advantage of free tuition at Mergenthaler School; will some shop or paper 
assure me an opening as prescribed by Mergenthaler school? Full particulars 
regarding myself. FRANCIS E. SPARHAWK, Braggs, Oklahoma. 


SITUATION WANTED—Job compositor and lock-up man desires to locate in 

the central states; at present employed, but wishes to make a change; age 40, 
mairied and good habits; prefers a medium size shop that produces the better class 
of work and one that offers advancement. A 66 








HIGH-CLASS TYPOGRAPHER desires connection with progressive firm doing 

or desiring to do the good trade advertising printing or fine books and 
magazines; all-around printing experience and — : good typo- 
graphic layout man; desire change now or by early Fall. A 191. 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN—A good typographer and layout man; ex- 
perienced in handling a composing room efficiently; good personality with 
executive ability; a leader rather than a driver; age 36. A 115. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


OLD INLAND PRINTERS WANTED—One dollar each will be paid for a copy 
of the issues of February, September and October, 1909. A. J. CLARK, 
138 West Granite St., Butte, Mont. 


WILL PAY CASH for a good Kelly or Miehle Vertical. THE TURNER TYPE 
FOUNDERS CO., 1729 East 22d St., Cleveland, Ohio. 











COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN, 25 years’ Chicago experience in book, cata- 


log, publication and commercial work; open for situation in up-to-date plant; 
can get production economically; contact clients; union. A 206. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST-FOREMAN—Expert linotype man; a good typogra- 
pher; experienced in handling operators and laying out copy; age 35; non- 
union. A 200 


CAPABLE COMBINATION Monotype operator (first-class printer, well edu- 
cated) desires position with future; 12 years of varied experience. A 193. 


COMPOSITOR, 23, wants Intertype or Linotype 
evenings; state price; distant from Newark, N. J., 


LINOTYPE, experienced law, trade plant operator; 
changes, minor repairs; age 29; non-union. A 197, 











instructions, preferably 
no object. A 208. 





over 5,000 ems; make 


WANTED—Used casting box, proof press; are you tired of some type faces? 
We may be interested. STAR, Princeton, B. C. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
Air-Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 


UTILITY HUMIDIZERS have outsold all other makes combined in the printing 
trade of New York City; also oxidizers, neutralizers; ink, wax and bronze 
absorbers. UTILITY HUMIDIZER CO., 239 Centre St., New York. 














HUMIDIFYING SYSTEMS with automatic control. Low first cost and opera- 
tion. Write THE STANDARD ENGINEERING WORKS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for | pamphlet 
entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL. 











Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink 
Doyle’s Setswell Compound 





Dissipate Static. . DOYLE ELECTRIC SHEET HEATER. . Prevent Offset 
Conquer Lint . . DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER.. Conquer Dirt 


J. E. DOYLE COMPANY 
310 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, Ohie 


Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
Doyle’s Fast Dryer 
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Folding Machines—Automatic 





ECONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor, Mich., U. S. A. Manufacturers of Econ- 
omy baling presses, a press for every purpose. Send for circular. 





AVAILABLE in six sizes, fully guaranteed. Will ship on order thirty days’ 
trial. BUSINESS MEN’S PAPER PRESS CO., Wayland, Mich. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, 615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Foreign Agents 
CASA ITAL. Succ. L. PEROGLA, Via G. Fiamma N. 28 Milan, Italy. 








Belt and Tape Lacings (Hinged Metal) 


Gold Inks 





FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY, 4655 Lexington Street, Chicago. 
Bookbinding Machinery 


BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINES for library, job and edition binderies; 

catalog publisher; blank book, stationery, school supply, tablet and paper 
box manufacturers. Descriptive circulars and stripped samples on request. THE 
BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO., Topeka, Kan. 











OVERSEWING MACHINES, book sanders, 
ment for library book binders. OVERSE 
gress Street, Boston, Mass. 


ROTARY GATHERING TABLE, variable speed; 
pe... EFFICIENCY BINDERY TABLE CO., 
icago. 


old layers, decorators, all equip- 
NG MACHINE CO., 368 Con- 





cuts cost of gathering in 
12130 Eggleston Avenue, 





Brass Rule 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Brass Typefounders 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








Bronze Ink 


DEPENDABLE GOLD AND SILVER printing inks are readily prepared by 

mixing our Universal Bronze Ink Varnish with gold bronze and aluminum 
ink powders, for general use on job, cylinder and high-speed presses. GEM 
BRONZE INK COMPANY, 1108 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. (Cable 
address: ““GEMBRONZE,” Philadelphia.) 


Bronze Powders 


EDWARD C. BALLOU CORPORATION, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Manufacturer and importer of finest quality printing bronzes. 














Bronzing Machines 


LACO FLAT BRONZING MACHINES with 9-time dusting, 4 time rubbing 
and double-action cleaning apparatus, built by LACO MASCHINEN- 
FABRIK, Paul Tschentscher, Leipzig W 33, Postfach 55, Germany. 


THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. 
HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 
York City. 








Cc. &. 





100 Beekman Street, New 





Calendar Pads 


E SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest 
on the market; write for sample books and prices. 








Chalk Relief Overlay 
COLLINS “Oak Leaf” chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most convenient 
and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free manual, ‘How to 
Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY, 1518 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 


THE WANNER CO., 716 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

















Cylinder Presses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic jobber. 








Deckle-Edging Machinery 


DOUBLE OR SINGLE HEAD, with or without creasing attachment. THE 
LESTER & WASLEY CO., INC., Box 4, Norwich, Conn. 


Easels for Display Signs 


EASELS for display signs. STAND PAT EASEL CO., 66-72 Canal Street, 
Lyons, N. Y. 














Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for 
catalog. 





EDWARD C. BALLOU CORPORATION, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Gold and silver inks a specialty. 





Grippers 
GRIPPERS for all makes of job presses and feeders; 8x12, $8.00; 10x15, $9.00; 
12x18, $10.00; 1414x22, $11.00. In use for ten years. THE CASPER GRIP- 
PER CO., Erie Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Inks 


ACHESON INK COMPANY, Inc., Skillen Street, 











OFFSET and | aaa 
Buffalo, N 





Lamp Guards (Plain, Reflector and Portable) 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY, 4655 Lexington Street, Chicago. 








Line-up Tables 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP., 49 River Street, 
Chicago office: 940 Transportation Building. 





Waltham, Mass. 





Lithographers 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
2 Duane Street, New York. 


MICHAELSON LITHOGRAPH CO., INC., 21-55 Thirty-third Street, Bush 
Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. Commercial and color lithographers. 











Lithographers’ Supplies 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 





125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Mailing Cartons 


WHEELWRIGHT SAFEWAY MAILERS. Envelopes of laminated boxboard; 
superlative protection in transit. Send for prices. SAFEWAY SALES CORP., 
126 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Make Your Cuts 
ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS at as cost with my simple. transferring and 
zinc etching process; price $1.25. Particulars, many specimens and testi- 
monials for stamp. THOS. DAY, Windfall, Ind. 
Numbering Machines 


TYPOGRAPHIC HAND and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING 1 MA- 
CHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch, 123 W. Madison Street, Chicago, II Ill. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
Offset Presses 


COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 
York City. 


























100 Beekman Street, New 





Opaque 





ag» ay oe ” ACHESON INK COMPANY, Inc., Skillen Street, Buf- 
alo, N. Y. 





Overlay Process for Halftones 





CHALK OVERLAY PROCESS dissolves, no acids; simple, practical. Free 
sample. etc. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 579 Ravenswood Circle, Wau- 
watosa, Wis. 


FREE MANUAL, “How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS MFG. 
CO., 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Padding Composition 











JOHNSON’S ELASTIC padding composition; costs more but worth more. 
WM. R. JOHNSON CO., INC., 72 Columbia Street, Seattle, Wash. 





Paper Cutters 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








Patents—Trade Marks 





PROTECT your inventions and trade marks. Complete information sent free 
on request. LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 476 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C 





Electrotypers’ Supplies 


Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Embossing Composition 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
a Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for 
catalog 





FOR COLD EMBOSSING try Ever-Ready Embossing Wax; you can make a 
counter ready for embossing in fiiteen ae hmneaes on request. OTTO 
SCHMIDT, 8006 134th Street, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534 by 
Pm. inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
icago. 








Envelopes 


ILLINOIS ENVELOPE CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. Manufacturers quality envel- 
oo descriptions. Let us quote on your envelope requirements—it 
will pay. 





JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J. Routers, bevelers, saws, lining and 
blocking specialties, router cutters; a line of quality. 





G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Plateless Process Engraving and Embossing 





UGOLAC for embossed and engraved effects. Raising machines and raising com- 
peas Manufactured by HUGO LACHENBRUCH, 18 Cliff Street, New 
York City. 








WOOD, NATHAN & VIRKUS CO., INC., New York. 


Look in index for our advertisement. 


112 Charlton Street, 
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Price List for Printing 





PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 





Printers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE WANNER CO.. 716 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. New, rebuilt and used 
equipment. Materials and outfits. Send for our Bulletin. 





Printers’ Supplies 





EVERYTHING for the printer. Type, rule, ink, machinery, supplies, etc. 
Ask for latest folders. EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 


Printers’ Tools 





STAR TCOL WORKS, Shuey Building, Springfield, Ohio. (Established 1907). 
Manufacturers of ‘Star’? composing. sticks, line gauges, page calipers, T- 
squares. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
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CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 216 East 45th 

Street, New York City. General headquarters for all European types and 
Goudy faces. Stocked in Chicago by Turner Type Founders Co., 537 S. Dear- 
born Street; in San Francisco by Monotype Composition Co.; in Boston by 
Machine Composition Co.; in Cleveland and Detroit by Turner Type Founders 
Co.; in Philadelphia by Emile Riehl & Sons; in Kansas City, Missouri, by Kan- 
sas City Printers’ Exchange; in Des Moines by Des Moines Printers‘ Exchange; 
in St. Paul by Perfection Type, Inc.; in Buffalo by Charnack Machine Co. 


BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 East 45th Street, New York, branch 

office of Bauer Type Foundry, Germany, producers of Futura, Lucian, Bern- 
hard Roman, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer Bodoni and other European faces. 
Stocked with Machine Composition Co., Boston; Turner Type Founders Co., 
Cleveland; Turner Type Founders Co., Chicago; Turner Type Founders Co., 
Detroit; represented by Independent Printers Supply Co., San Francisco; J. C. 
Niner Co., Baltimore; Emile Riehl & Sons, Philadelphia. 








THE WANNER COMPANY, typefounders supply house, selling leading manu- 
facturers’ and typefounders’ prcducts, 714-716 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


CONNECTICUT - NEW ENGLAND TYPE_FOUNDRY, Meriden, Conn. 
Specialize in job fonts and pony-job fonts. Newest faces. Write for catalog. 








Printing Material 











Printing Papers 


A COMPREHENSIVE LINE of fine papers for every printing need. DWIGHT 
BROS. PAPER CO., 626 S. Clark Street, Chicago, IIl. 
“Our Service will be Maintained.” 





Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and mat- 
making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago, 
lll. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder Units. 





Productimeters 





PRODUCTIMETERS for every counting purpose; sturdy and. reliable; easy- 
to-read figures. Write for catalog. DURANT MFG. CO., 653 Buffum 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Punching Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 


NORTHWEST TYPE FOUNDRY, Foundry type for less, New York, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Seattle, San Francisco. 


Type Metal 








LINOTYPE, Intertype, Monotype, Stereotype, Ludlow, Thompson, Electro- 
type metals.) THEO. HIERTZ METAL CO., 8011 Alaska Avenue, St. 


Louis, Mo. 





Type Wash 





NO-WURK-UP prevents type workups, cleans corroded cuts, removes rust from 
machinery. THE RUSTICIDE CO., 416 Frankfort Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Wire 








SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., THE, Manufacturers of stitching wire from 
special quality selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. Fostoria, 


Chio. 





Wire Stitchers 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Boston Wire Stitchers. 





Wood Goods—Cut Cost Equipment 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Saw Trimmers, Linotype Supplies 





THE HILDMAN cost cutter, magazines, spacebands, liners, etc. THE HILD- 
MAN CO., 160 N. Wells Street, Chicago, IIl. 





Steel Composing-Room Equipment 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Steel Plate Mounting System 





STEEL PLATE MOUNTING SYSTEM—the most durable, accurate and thor- 
a Manufactured by UNIQUE STEEL BLOCK COMPANY, 
Waverly, N. Y. 





Stereotyping Machinery 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 





Stock Cuts 





CATALOG showing thousands of ready-made cuts. Write today. COBB SHINN, 
40 Jackson Place, Indianapclis, Ind. 





Stripping Machines 








Tags 

TAGS! Quick delivery, high quality and lowest trade prices. Send us your quo- 

tations and ask for samples. THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, Inc., West 
Chester, Pa., the largest exclusive tag manufacturers in America. 





TAGS! For every purpose. Quick service. BOYLE TAG MFG. CO., INC., 215 
W. 20th Street, New York City. 





Typefounders 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material—the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Kelly automatic jobbers, platen press feeders. Dealers in wood type, printing 
machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest 
specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress St.; New York, 104-112 E. 25th St.; 
Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry St.; Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover St.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor St.; Atlanta, 192-96 Central Ave., S ; Buffalo, 327 
Washington St.; Pittsburgh, 405 Penn Ave.; Cleveland, 1231 Superior Ave., 
N. E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main St.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut Sts.; Chicago, 517- 
519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned St.; Kansas City, 932 Wyandotte 
St.; Minneapolis, 421 4th St.; Denver, 1621 Blake St.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. 
Los Angeles St.; San Francisco, 500 Howard St.; Portland, 47 Fourth St.; Mil- 
waukee, 125 Second St.; Omaha, 1114 Howard St.; Seattle, Western Ave. and 
Columbia; Dallas, 1102 Commerce St. 





You spend good money for ad- 
vertising cut-outs or counter mer- 
chandise displays. It is economy 


ARDBOARD 
exes EASE LS touse theStand Pat Easel, with special 
feature which insures it against fall- 


ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary easel encounters. The Stand Pat 
Easel will outlive your display card. Write for samples today. 


STAND PAT EASEL CO., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 











Commercial Covers 
for Every 


The 
DAVID | MOLLOY 
Company 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 








for WATER-COLOR printing 


Cantines WATERTONE isa coated paper that takes 
water-color or oil inks with any kind of cuts. Gives offset effects on 


small runs, economically. Samples on request. 


The MARTIN CANTINE CO., Dept. 349, Saugerties, N. Y. 











Direct Advertis’ 
2 Write To-day— 


— plannir 
campaign 
d 


py 


ask to be 


shown Direct Advertising Service 


600W.Jackson Blvd. Chicago: Ill. 


Please Mention Tur INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 








‘THE PATENTED BAR LOCKS THE WHEELS AND PREVENTS 
THEM FROM TURNING HALF WAY OVER; ASSURES ALIGNMENT 
OF FIGURES AND ACCURATE NUMBERING. 


WETTE 


Lock - 
Wheel 


Numbering Machine that will work on 
ANY Flat-Bed Press at ANY Speed 


PATENTED IN UNITED STATES, CANADA, 
AND EUROPE. 


New AIl Metal 
HICKOK Ruling Machine 


with wonderful speed and accuracy 


We offer to the trade this new machine with a speed of 
2500 to 7000 sheets per hour, depending on kind of ruling. 
It occupies only one-half the floor space of the old style 
machine. Does perfect ruling. Has four beams. Complete 
with Feeder and Electric Sheet Dryer. Eighty per cent of 
all job ruling can be done on this machine. 


Write for circular and price 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 


Sold by Dealers and All Branches 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 





ATTRACTIVE COVERS 





TELL 





WHAT THE TYPE PAGES 














| HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. | 








~ SeeL 


aaaand The Binding 
Gives the First Impression 


The “selling” value of attractive covers is 
now better understood than ever before. 





Modern book covers catch the spirit of 
the type pages. They create interest. 
They individualize the book. 


—and the cost need not be much more 
than for mediocre bindings. 


BrOcK 3 RANKIN 


619 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois 


Established 1892 . . . Daily Capacity, 45,000 Books 

















COVER 
PAPERS 


COLORED BOOK | 
PAPERS 


TEXT 





BOX 








COVERS m 


RANDOLPH 8260 


JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. 


CHICAGO 


PAPERS 


219 West Monroe Street 
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The Makers of Buckeye 
Offer a New Service 


We are now able to offer to the printers, advertisers and production 
agencies of America a new service which will, we believe, prove 
helpful wherever direct advertising is produced or bought. 

We have caused to be prepared a series of modern cover designs, 
representative of the work of some of the distinguished artists of 
the nation. 

These designs are marked by notable beauty, variety and origi- 
nality. The series will include the entire range of colors in the 
Buckeye Cover line — twelve and white. 

A new design will be issued each month and with the first will 
be included a filing folder for the convenient preservation of the 
entire series. 

Electrotypes of any of these designs will be made available for 
use on Buckeye Cover to any printer or advertiser of America at the 
cost of electros — a mere trifle as compared with the expense of art 
and engravings. 

You will find it profitable to preserve these designs from month 
to month, as they will give you an increasing list of beautiful 
covers at nominal cost. 

If you are a printer, an advertiser or a user of cover paper for any 
purpose we shall be glad to enter your name for the entire series 
of designs. Write us, please, on the letterhead of your business. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of GOOD PAPER in HAMILTON, OHIO, Since 1848 
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BRADNER SMITH 


& COMPANY 


Paper Merchants 














FINE FOLKS and FINE PAPERS 


The swish of fine silks, and a bowing when 


we 


quality folks enter. \When the mail comes 
g in, you flip the ordinary things expertly 
into that gaping basket. But even in these 
galloping days you “thrill to the touch’ 
of really good paper. The printer who 
seeks just that “pause in the day's occu- 
pation” when the mail arrives, selects 
papers with the “swish, — or more tech- 
nically —with snap —or paper that folds 


softly, or stands up bravely when it goes 


over the gas. Bradner Smith papers are a 


Hs 


M&S QQ 


tribute to the printer who buys them — 
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and the organization which sells them. 


| keep six honest serving men 
(They taught me all | knew) 
Their names are (WHAT and where and when 


And how and why and who.’’— KIPLING 





333 SOUTH DESPLAINES STREET 
TELEPHONE MONROE 7370 


GHIGAGO, ILLINOIS 
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to the finest printing effects. Notice the,¢lear, snowy" 


ness of HOWARD BOND letterhedds ‘that-come®to- your 
desk. Deep private wells supply the sparkling. water used in 
the manufacture of this superior bond: paper: You ‘will find 
HOWARD BOND the:accéepted: stanilard.of modern busi- 
ness—because of its beauty, toughness, uniformity, and clarity. 


Just write on your business stationery 


BOND Portfolio. en 
THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY;’ URBANA, OHIO 


Compare It! Tear It! Test It! And You Will Specify It! 


HOWARD BOND HOWARD POSTING LEDGER 
HOWARD LAID BOND HOWARD MIMEOGRAPH 
HOWARD WRITING LINEN AND RIPPLE FINISH 
HOWARD LEDGER 13 Ib. For Air Mail 


FOURTEEN COLORS AND WHITE—FOUR FINISHES 


for the HOWARD 


a 


he NATION'S : BUSINESS PAPER 


Eastern Sales Office: Western Sales Office: 
Court Square Building Otis Building 

No. 2 Lafayette Street H 10 So. La Salle Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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This way, 
your customer 
helps YOU 
make money 


HERE are buyers of 


And saves himself money, too, on the 


to cut it to fit one of 


printing who persist COSt of preparing his printed pieces the sizes shown. 


in specifying sizes for 
printing jobs before they call you in. 

The result is too often “trick” 
size production troubles — and 
every printer knows what a lot there 
are... what they cost in time and 
money! Complicated estimates .. . 
shopping all over town for special- 
sized paper .. . not finding it... 
ordering it from the mill . . . order- 
ing special envelopes . . then 
special instructions and handling 
ali through the shop. . 
fixed delivery date staring you in 
the face all the time! 

There is just one point where this 
can be stopped. Right where it 
starts — at the desk of this kind of 


customer. Here is a simple way to 


. with a 


Ss. D. WARREN COMPANY, 89 Broad Street, 


do it .. . or rather to get the buyer 
to do it for you. 

The S. D. Warren Company has 
prepared a chart of actual sizes for 
mailing pieces. 

These sizes are right. They cut 
economically from standard sheets. 
They fit Warren Standard Booklet 
Envelopes. And there are plenty of 
sizes to choose from for all practi- 
cal requirements. 

The chart is a handy size—only 
11"" x 17." The buyer can keep it 
spread out right under the glass on 
his desk. His “trick” size 
order is stopped before it (‘¥ 
starts. When he wants a U 
dummy he simply asks you 


a va iin > 


ren 
il shiw 


Printing Papers it on hand and use it. 


Boston, 


Think what this means 
to you... to know that a dummy 
will be standard size . . . that paper 
and envelopes are waiting for you at 
the warehouse . . . that you can 
spend your time as you like to 
spend it—in turning out a really 
fine job of printing. 

Any of the paper merchants han- 
dling Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers can supply you with as many 
of the charts as you wish to dis- 
tribute. Give one to each of your 
customers. Explain its use . . . how 
it saves him work .. . eliminates the 
extra costs that “trick” 
sizes entail. Impress on 


him that he ought to keep 


Massachusetts 








DISTRIBUTORS 


MUNA OEe oai's elven s'cs.0 eared Sloan Paper Company 
WERNOTOD MEE 6 o's vb vein ededevcnes H. A. Lengnick 
MINIONS AUN. oo. oe ccswierness Sloan Paper Company 
C2 2 || eee a Messinger Paper Company 
COMMUNES adicctcscucneeuvs Swigart Paper Company 
Cleveland, Ohio Millcraft Paper Company 
Commetiete he: Geo 6 bes saew'aty Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Columbus, Ohio Scioto Paper Company 
DCC MMIC ie vos viele ees The Paper House of Michigan 
Jacksonville, Fla Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
MAMMA V INR MO sg oi5'd 5 wise oes bs The Rowland Company 
Miami, Fla Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. ......... Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. ....... Swartwood-Nelson Paper Co. 
New York, N. Y Bertram T. Blake Paper Company 
NGWEMGINGING WY. ..05 iecsecegeees Bishop Paper Co., Inc. 
INGWIMOREUINGY. 66.000 ccnder Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. 
INGWECMONMGING Ws. ccsewecsises Harlem Card & Paper Co. 
INGWE MONROE © i 00 vee ces cae cie R. C. Kastner Paper Co. 
ING WOy MOMMDIWIEE, ois ccc ori's o's neice ere ed Allan & Gray, Inc. 
PRON PR. 6... os oe cas ewe Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
POPU OMB iy ook coc ces arene Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
IGUIBGINEAV Es 5 6 iicicecceees Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
San: Pramenmeoy Calif. 5.6.6 ccc ccccs Bonestell & Company 
re Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
er OPIN rs ccs Cewssew ee nes Baker Paper Company 
SOP RMUUE REMI S oc idence cduswes Inter-City Paper Co. 
PRIN EN 66.0 6:0's- esa 6.0.8 <o cxe wate Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
Toledo, Ohio Millcraft Paper Co. 
Topeka, Kan Central Topeka Paper Co. 
Weenie ie Or ce caveccceuccwes Coast Paper Company 
WHAM WOES: o'5. 3 Fela ec ctionedaswes Paper Specialty Co. 


RUGGEDNESS 


Avalanche Bond’s rugged strength, brilliant white color, exceptional 
printing quality contribute all that can be asked of Bond paper. 


It is a very surprising value for its price, permitting its use in large 
quantities for all bond paper purposes. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, Wis. 
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PARSONS? 
thic 


The 
Golden 
Mean 
of 


Business 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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IT ISN’T WHAT WE THINK NOR WHAT 












WE SAY THAT ESTABLISHES FTHE GOQGD REPUTATION OF GOSS PRINTING 
















IS WHAT OFPHERS THINE 





PRESSES BUT IT 












A SPECIAL GOSS ONE ROLL, 96 PAGE, HALF TONE AND COLOR MAGAZINE PRESS 





Business Comes and Stays With the Printer 
With the Lowest Bids 


Boss comes and it stays in the house of the printer who prints according to specifi- 






cations and at the lowest price. Profits come and stay if that printer produces at costs less 





than his selling price. There are no ifs nor ands in that » » » Modern business dictates: 





Your costs must be lower than your selling price or trouble stalks your corridors + + + We will design 





and build for you a Special GOSS Rotary Magazine or Color Press that will have the ability 





to print beautifully, at lower costs. It will cost less to buy and less to operate. It will have 





high speed, 15% to 25% higher, than any other magazine press. It will maintain the high 





quality of your halftone and color work, at high speeds, hour after hour, day after day. It 






will enable you to get business and keep it and earn satisfying profits, regularly. Ask for proof. 









THE - GOSS : PRINTING -: PRESS - COMPANY 
Main Office and Factories; CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 WEST FORTY-SECOND ST. 7 SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 707 CALL BUILDING 
THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY OF ENGLAND, LTD. ¢ + ¢ LONDON 


i) @ | 
Sy, oy 
ais) ae: | Tae 
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ALLIED 
OFFSET 
PAPERS 
TUB SIZED 


LIBERTY 
OFFSET 
WHITE 


LIBERTY 
OFFSET 
INDIA 


DEPENDABLE 
OFFSET 
WHITE 


DEPENDABLE 


OFFSET 
INDIA 


Allied Offset Papers are tub sized. They do not fuzz or lint on the press. They lie 
flat. No stretching—no wrinkling. The sheets are hand sorted. For exquisite results 
and economical production you cannot select better paper than Allied Offset-—the 
product of offset pioneers. Write for samples. We will gladly furnish a generous 
supply without cost. ALLIED PAPER MILLS, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


New York Office and Warehouse: ALLIED PAPER MILLS, INC., J. W. Quimby, Vice-President, 471 Eleventh 
Avenue, New York City, New York. 


New England Representative: J. A. ANDREW, 10 High Street,. Boston, Mass. 
Western Representative: R. C. BISHOP, 461° Market Street, Sheldon Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


ALLIE 
PAPERS 


are Dependable Papers 
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Are You Paying a Cover Charge. 
On Your Black « White Engravine? 





(Cover Charge: a charge for services you do not 
require; an extra price added to cover overhead) 


Here is a New Idea in 
Plate Making that will 
Interest Every Buyer of 
Photo Engraving! 


Especially: 
Publishers, Syndicates, Label and Box 
Printers, Mat Services and other Large Users. 











l.. average photo-engraving plant is equipped with men and machinery to make all kinds of 
printing plates — line, copper halftone, color, etc., etc. 


Production costs are necessarily high decause the greater portion of the work is so 
diversified that quantity production on a standardized basis is impossible! 


To effect real economies in cost, to insure a uniform Let us Explain, how “Speciali- 
high quality of production, and to meet the insistent zation” enables us to give you 
demand for speed, we are organized and equipped . -- Better Plates— More Speed 
to make just One type of engraving — Greater Economy. 


BLACK and WHITE Mail This Coupon Today 


on ZINC GENERAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CORP. 


er . 235 East 45th Street, 
And because of specialization, we can offer you tan- New York City 


gible benefits on this class of work that the average 


photo-engraver would find it impossible to equal. Gentiomen: 


1 ack = . 5 i Without obligation, please let us know more 
This is the age of specialization! Are you interested in dent gene eeieeitian. Cie ee 
buying line engravings and coarse-screen halftones briefly, are as follows: 

that are actually better plates . . . delivered with 
greater speed... and at a cost that represents a real 
economy? 

Use the coupon for further information about your 
particular requirements; or, better still, send an initial 
order and let us give you a practical demonstration 
of what we are talking about. 


24 Hour Service! 


GENERAL Very truly yours, 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING CORPORATION 
Daily Mirror Building 235 East 45th Street 


NEW YORK 
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THE BEST 4G 


A man orwoman well dressed, a product attractively 
packaged, a window well displayed, a letter on a paper of distinction, always 
evoke spontaneous though silent approval. 
Old Council Tree Bond has style to give a letter that “‘well dressed appear- 
ance”’ that is sure to win the commendation of the reader. It is an all-rag paper 
with a rich cockle finish and crisp texture that makes it dignified without being 
aloof. It wins confidence, not only for what it says, but for what it is. 

Old Council Tree Bond is also serviceable as well as economical for wills, 
legal documents and all written records requiring permanence. 


Id Council Tree Bon 


ef Use envelopes to match your stationery }O 


DISTRIBUTORS 


RERAIY s Xs ectericecee Potter-Taylor Paper Corp’n 
APPLETON, WIS. Woelz Brothers 
BOISE, IDAHO Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
BUFFALO, N. Y. . Holland Paper Co. 
CHICAGO: BEL, iiciosnnns Chicago Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO The Cleveland Paper Co. 
DES MOINES, LOWA....Carpenter Paper Company of lowa 
DULUTH, MIN N. é ..John Boshart Paper Co. 
FRESNO, CAI -Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
INDIAN APOL IS, IND. Century Paper Co. 
ITHACA, N. Y. es G. Miller & Sons Paper Co. 
LANSING, MIC H. ....Weissinger Paper Co. 
LONG BEACH, CAL. -Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
LOS ANGLES, CAI Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Ly OU ISVILLE, KY. ae Southeastern Paper Co. 
es -Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
E. A. Bouer Co. 
..Minneapolis Paper Co. 
eects J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
NEW YORK CITY H. P. Andrews Pz aper Co. 
NEW YORK CITY. Urquhart Paper Co. 
PU DY PARR is IN hy sacoscuodstnnnsstonceonoodeceossbon J. E. Linde Paper Co. 





MIL WAU KEE, 
MINNEAPOL IS, MINN. 
NEW YORK CITY 


NEWARK, N. J. ...... 
OAKLAND, CAL. ... 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PHOENLTX, ARIZ. ..... 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PORTLAND, ORE 
PROVIDENCE, 
RICHMOND, VA. . 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. spenscea tinal ose 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SAN JOSE, 

SANTA ROSA, CAL. 
SEATTLE, 
SPRING FIE LD, MO. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


TUCSON, ARIZ. ........ 


WILKES-BARRE, P 


...H, P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ield-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
pated Nt, SATE: Molten Paper Co. 
..Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Brubaker Paper Co. 

..Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Paddock Paper Co. 
-Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Acme Paper Co. 





WASE. ..... 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

...Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

...Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

...Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
sesesse-eee---- Opringfield Paper Co. 
-Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 


pitas bnyenees Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


H. A. Whiteman & Co. 


EXPORT 
American Paper Exports, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 


“Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test” 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


‘Neenah, Wisconsin 


Check the (VJ Dimes 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
© 
re aA: 
| 
¥ 
Raise 
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GLaActER Bonp 
STONEWALL LEDGER 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 
PRESTIGE LEDGER 


Op CouncIL TREE Bonp 
Success Bonp 
CHIEFTAIN BonpD 
NEENAH Bonp 














Sales Executives— 
Advertising Counselors— 


Bookbinders— 
Publishers — 


Catalogs? 


Keratol assures the 
ultimate of desired 
qualities,—Distinction 
_and Durability. 


Institutional 


Books? 


Keratol lends itself 
admirably to the 
color, the design,— 
and the purpose! 


Portfolios? 


Keratol in its sturdy, 
flexible, backcoated 
form offers a service- 
able beauty that will, 
creditably introduce its 
contents, 














awe Specify this distinctive, durable, 
RATO ' adaptable Keratol —it enables 


S_CUARANTEED craftsmen to better achieve the 
SS . 
finer touches you desire. 


THE KERATOL COMPANY, 192 Tyler Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
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documents and fine letterheads 


Old Hampshire Bond 


HE paper maker of a hundred 
years ago dipped his sheets one 
by one, in hot tub sizing, and hung 
them up to dry slowly—naturally. 
Except for the fact that machines 
have taken the place of hands, Old 
Hampshire Bond today employs 
those same principles of tub sizing 
and loft drying that are still the only 
real way to preserve the snap and 
crackle, the inkproof qualities, of 
truly fine paper. 
That’s why Old Hampshire Bond 


is unequalled for deeds, documents 
and fine letterheads . . . why it comes 
through the tear-and-fold and Mullen 
tests with high honors . . . why it has 
extraordinary strength and per- 
manence. 

Old Hampshire Bond has been 
made familiar to your customers by 
a quarter century of consistent ad- 
vertising. It turns out a better print- 
ing job, pleases customers, and brings 
them back for more. Available in 
white and twelve beautiful tints. 


Oo angie Bad 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
Also makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationery 
“The Aristocrat of the Writing Table” 
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Do your broadsides 


make the customer and your salesmen friends — 


even before they meet ? 


Each broadside you send out is intended 
to make an impression that lingers pleas- 
antly --like a messenger of good will - - in 
the y of cust s and prospects. 





You also want it to create good inquiries 
--the kind that lift your salesmen out of 
the “‘canvasser” rut and place them on the 
‘““welcome” list in the offices of customers 
and prospects. 


That is the key to quick sales, more 
sales, and sales that add to profits. 


Which leads to this suggestion: Your print- 
ing may be a work of art, with layout and 
copy by an advertising genius -- but what 
do these profit you unless your broadside 
reaches the prospect’s desk in perfect con- 
dition, at once reflecting credit and pres- 
tige to your company, your product and 
your service? 


Good paper is always fundamental to broad- 
side success, and VELDUROFOLD, the strong- 


MIAMI 


0 Veldurofold (] Miami Double Service Bond [j Miamitint (] Miami Dull Kote E 1oOD 


est and most practical folding enameled 
broadside paper thus far produced, is simply 
broad-side insurance - - combining a fine 
printing surface with folding strength and 
purchasing economies that make it the best 
investment in broadside papers available 
today. 


i A i i A 


Save Time 


Below is a list of MIAMI VALLEY papers, 
including VELDUROFOLD. Check the sam- 
ples you want. Tear off the coupon. Attach 
it to your letterhead and mail it now. Be 
sure to sign your name, so that samples 
reach you personally. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY 


COATED PAPER COMPANY 
FRANKLIN, OHIO, U. S. A. 


COATED 
PAPERS 





O Tiffany ( Miami Folding Enamel (] Community Enamel (] Rayon Enamel () Publication Enamel 
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rder a ream of Dennisons 

gummed paper. XN ~ 
call your foreman $ sy ‘and 
your pressman Se, , your 
> _ best 


compositors SVEN and even 


your pr inter: Ss devil (3 hmean 


tell ‘em to run the rear) 
and THEN -- 
let your Pressroom decide! 
wis NOISY Ch 


“Tests Best on the Press”’ 
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men of early days to put their blindfolded victims on a bit 

of timber with instructions to take five steps east. Not a 
very pleasant thing to go through—and it is doubtful if any of 
the plank-walkers enjoyed the experience. 


Most of the plank-walking today is done in business. In the 
buying of printing and paper, many an unsuspecting optimist 
finds that his royal road to printed quality is only a one-way 
plank with a nasty tumble at the end. 


Nowhere is this so true as in the popular-priced bond field. 
Caslon Bond introduced a new day when it came out with 
watermarked quality at a price that gave entirely new value. 
Many a good business man has since tested the quality of Caslon 
Bond, and as a result continued to play safe with it. 


Yet you may not know Caslon Bond, and the measure of safety 
it provides at popular price. That’s why the manufacturers are 
preparing a book that will enable you to tell without risk what 
you may expect from this popular bond paper. This new book 
is not ready yet—but if you want one of the first copies, request 
‘a it now by name, ‘‘7he Chart of Bond Paper Value.’’ You will 
find it all that the name implies. Reserve your copy now. 


[: was rather an unkind custom of the rough-shod gentle- 


= book ‘‘The Chart 
of Bond Paper Value’’ 


willdemonstrateCaslon 
Bond in every one of 
the uses to which it is 


fitted—and printed in 


the many ways its versa- ; ‘ 
tile surface takes kindly A N 

to. Write to the manu- 

facturers for your copy. 


aa - NY The popular-priced paper for the work-a-day world 

















THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY :- Manufacturers: MUNISING, MICHIGAN 
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Once again, through the re- 
sourceful enterprise of his 
Trade_ Association, the 
American printer is far in 
advance of other business 
men in providing for him- 
self effective aids to manage- 
ment. The management ra- 
tios developed by the U. T. 
A. from the Annual Balance 
Sheets, Operating Statements, 
and Cost Reports of five hun- 
dred members now are indis- 
pensable to hundreds of suc- 
cessful printers. 





EFFECTIVE 


Nationally 








Internationally 





DEFINITE GUIDES 
TO MORE PRINTING PROFITS 


SU) UA NNNNNAUANUANUOANUOQGUOAUOGNUGQNNOEQDOQUOGNNEQDOGNUOGNNEANOGDUNGDNGQUNGNDOGNNONUNGQNN00U00000000000000001 
Some of the Important Factors Presented 


Balance Sheet Ratios—Composite and By Classes 


Balance Sheet Ratios—Firms with Owned Real Estate— 
Firms with Leased Real Estate 


Credit Ratios of the Printing Industry 
Ratios of Operating Expenses and Profits to Sales 


Ratios of Operating Expenses and Profits to Sales in Plants 
Having Eight Per Cent or More Profit 


Ratios of Expenses to Total Operating Expense (Sold 
Product Exclusive of Materials) 


Ratios of Sales to Plant Investment for Eight Years 


Ratios of Operating Expenses and Profits to Sales in Plants 
Specializing in Direct-Mail- Advertising, Periodical 
Printing, Catalog Printing, Loose-Leaf and Blank 
Book Printing 

Ratios of Department Expenses, Hour Costs, and Percent- 
ages of Productive Time 


High Lights in the 1928 Composite Statement 


SUVUTUUUNNONOUOGNANOOUQONOUONUANONNOUAOUUOONEUUOOOOOOUUGSONUUH 


Meet Today’s Changing Conditions 


With Fully Informed and Soundly Directed Business Judgment ! 





Table XVII 


CONDENSED RATIOS OF OPERATING EXPENSES AND PROFITS TO SALES FOR EIGHT YEARS 


(From Composite Statements 1921-1928 Inclusive) 








Classifications 


| 1926 | 1927 | 1928 





Materials Used 
Stock Storage and Handling 


Factory Fixed Expenses 
Factory Current Expenses 
Work in Process (Increase) 


32.74 
UNITED 


TYPOTHETAE 
OF AMERICA 





Factory Cost of Goods Sold... . 
Gross Profit on Sales 





Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Please send me 





Commercial Expenses........+. 
Cost of Completed Product..... 





__ more information on “‘Typothetae Ratios for 
Printing Management’ and how I may obtain them. 








Selling Expenses.......e.se00s 
Cost of Sold Product 


Net Profit on Sales 
Financial Income & Exp 
(Increase—Decreg 








Position 
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The Aim of Years is Realized 
in MAXWELL BOND Watermarked 


For the first time, printers and lithographers are able to 
obtain in it a quality standardized watermarked sulphite 
bond at a cost litele exceeding that of an unwatermarked 
sulphite paper. 

Maxwell Bond has a crystal clear blue-white color, good 
strength and an excellent printing surface and will work 
On any type press. Because of these merits and because in 
all attributes of quality, it is the leader in the lower priced 
watermarked sulphite bond field, it is truly 


A New and Modern Bond Paper 


WHITE AND TEN BRILLIANT COLORS 
RIPPLE LINEN LAID WOVE 
































Manufactured by 


THE MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY, Franklin, Ohio 


rwell Lond 


WATERMARKED 


MAXWELEL OPPFESET 
[| MAXWELL IS MADE WELL 
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Cylinder Presses, Platen 


Presses, Rotary Presses... 

or any other presses carrying 
hard packing can be made ready 
in less time, and a decided decrease 

in wear on forms is effected when 
Carmichael Relief Blankets are used. 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET CO., Atlanta, Georgia 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 122 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


—_—— 
CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF BLANKETS 


( Patented 





Write for Booklet and Price List 























Quality That Can Come 
Only From Many 


Years of 
Experience 


Because SWW Paper 

Trimming Knives are 

made of a special alloy steel 

and tempered by methods 

proved by many years of experi- 

ence to be the best, you’ll find them 
smooth cutting, longer lasting — and, 
they’ll hold an edge longer, which means 
less time out for grinding and changing. 


Order today and let them prove our 
claims in your own cutting-room. 


SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE CO. 
Main Office, Dayton, Ohio 


Buffalo Cleveland Beloit 


SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE 














Morton Lockup 


The Quick Way The Modern Way The Right Way 


Eight-page form locked with 29- and 50-em Morton 
Lockups directly against type and chase. Less pieces 
to handle, sure register, absolutely right in every way. 


Furnished in sizes to fit any requirements. Study 
the illustration. Send for list of sizes, with prices. 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin Co. 


Originator and Manufacturer 


174 High Street, Boston, Mass. 








The Brackett Double Head Stripping Machine 





STRIPS: 


Side-stitched books. 

End sheets. 

Library and tight-joint end sheets. 

Half-bound and full-bound end 
sheets. 

Sample books. 

Blank books. 

Puts a strip in the center of any size 
sheet up to 28 inches wide. 

Applies a strip of cloth or paper to 
the back of any flat-backed side- 
stitched book or convex-backed 
a stitched book. 

akes cardboard and tips a yan of 
= or paper on the end 


REINFORCES: 
Side-stitched or sewed paper-covered 
catalogs. 


Reinforces in the center of sections. 
Reinforces loose-leaf index sheets. 
Joins necks and slides of paper boxes. 


ECONOMIZES: 


This machine strips tighter and better 
than is possible to do by hand, and 
can handle enameled stock as easily 
as any cheaper grade of paper. It will 
handle any kind of stripping work, 
and with two attendants it will equal 
the output of five or ten handstrip- 
pers. The size of the work governs 
the speed, and the bigger the job, _ 
more rapid the production. 

chine will save you money and ‘4 
your work infinitely better. Let’s talk 
it over. Write today. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO., TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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.... THE WRITING PAPER 


WITH A HALFTONE SURFACE 


Hamermitt Wrirttne, one of 
the standard Hammermill Papers, 
possesses qualities that make it 
particularly suitable for a large 
variety of printing. Specially 
adapted to writing with ink, its 
use is not limited to this particular 


field. 


The fine appearance and smooth 
even surface of Hammermill Writ- 


ing give full value to an illustration, 
by making it easy to register the 
intricate details of halftones, color 





Aamume rm l? 
Writing 


Get better acquainted with this versatile paper. 


plates, or shaded Bendays. Here 


is a smooth surfaced sheet that 
folds without cracking so that it is 
ideal for folders, broadsides, illus- 


trated letters and catalogs. 


Like all Hammermill Papers, 
Hammermill Writing is uniform 
and dependable and gives satis- 
factory results on your presses and 
in your customers’ use. And its 
moderate cost permits its use on 


large editions. 





Write on your business letterhead for a sample book 
giving complete information and showing the adapt- 
ability of Hammermill Writing for halftone printing 


and other types of work. 


Address Advertising 


Department, Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 


Pennsylvania. 
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Quantity Production~ 


with closest accuracy and least labor. 
-Machine capable of producing 24 piles 
per minute, 6” high piles, magazines 
side or saddle stitched, sewed books, 
signatures or pamphlets. 


The one machine handles all 
sizes up to 12 x 16”. 







SEYBOLD 


Continuous Automatic 
Book Trimmer 
Western Sales Agents 


Chas. N. Stevens Co. 
112 W. Harrison St. 


CHICAGO, 
ILL. 











BURK-ART 


MODERN BOOK COVERS 





The newness and originality of modern design can be 
attractively expressed in Burk-Art processed covers. 
Burk-Art covers are made in a wide range of grades 
for catalogs, loose-leaf binders, parts and price books, 
etc. Write for sample covers and sketch suggestions. 


ee 
THE BURKHARDT COMPANY: LARNED & SECOND:DETROIT MICH 




















Let the Ragman Pay 
for Your WASHUPS 


A mechanical device permanently attached to 
the press, that accomplishes a clean washup 
in less than ten minutes. NO ROLLERS are 
removed from the press. NO RAGS are used, 
thus permitting considerable saving in that 
item alone. The press actually washes itself 
under its own power at a great time saving. 


The attachment is very simple mechanically 
and not in the way of the pressman in any 
particular. As no rollers are touched by hand 
there is no chance of damaged rollers. A 
washup becomes a very simple matter in 
any plant. 


A Clean-A-Press Machine will pay for itself 
from one to five times a year wherever in- 
stalled. They sell themselves on sight. 


Write today for four-page illustrated 
circular. 


Clean-A-Press Machine 
Company 


821 Third Street Des Moines, Iowa 





U. S. Patent No. 1,663,049 Canadian Patent No. 282,790 



























A Chance to Beat Competition. . . 


and a new source of profits. That’s what the Columbia Offset 
Press offers YOU. A press designed for printers, as well as for 
lithographers, and already being used with great success in both 
types of plants. It offers you easy-to-sell Offset Printing, and at 
the same time lower costs on much work which you now handle 
by letter-press. It offers you the profits obtainable from a new 
/ and different product, without the usual big investment. A 
simplified machine, easy to operate, and easily within your 
reach as to first cost and cost of operation. Complete infor- 
mation by mail, on request. Columbia Printing Machinery 
Corporation, 100 Beekman Street, New York. 


COLUMBIA Offset Presses 
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A BUSINESS-BUILDING 
BOOKLET 
for Distribution 
to Your Customers 


The new Hollingsworth & Whit- 
ney book—pictured below — is 
featured in all advertising. It’s a 
book your customers will appre- 
ciate—full of practical informa- 
tion on bond papers. 


It stresses the economy of using a single 
“‘all-purpose”’ paper in large runs—con- 
tains suggestions for cutting costs and 
increasing value on letterheads and office 
forms. It sells your services and will aid 
you in selling your customers. 


Send for a copy of this book for examina- 
tion—then let us send you additional 
copies for distribution to your customers. 


SEND FoR THIS 
VALUABLE BOOK 





Name 


Address 
HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY 


Boston 





140 Federal Street 
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"ML PUrpos 
BOND PAPER 


creating wider sales 
opportunities for 
the printer 


URING 1930, 27 big insertions in Time, Printers’ Ink 
Monthly and Printed Salesmanship, will present Hol- 
lingsworth Basic Bond to paper users throughout the country 
as an outstanding “all-purpose” bond paper—high enough in 
quality for letterheads—low enough in cost for office forms 
and quantity mailings. 


From the printer’s standpoint, an “all-purpose” bond—a 
single paper printed in large runs and used for all business 
purposes—means bigger unit orders, greater sales opportuni- 
ties. For sales letters, a moderate-priced paper with the advan- 
tages of a high-priced sheet means increased use of letterheads 
for quantity mailings. 


Hollingsworth advertising stresses these points strongly—ties 
up directly with the printer—sells the printer’s services. 


HOLLINGSWORTH &? WHITNEY COMPANY 


Paper Manufacturers 
Plant Production 
New York 
299 Broadway 


300 Tons per day 
Chicago 
111 W. Washington St. 


Boston 
140 Federal St. 
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UPA TREE 


For Business? 
We Are Not! 


. as our business is 25% larger this 
year than last year with the same 
selling organization. We have at least 
100 customers who are buying practi- 
cally all their paper from us, several 
of whom are running 24 hours a day 
whereas the great mass of printers are 
pushing hard for business. 

The paper we are selling is sold at 
a price at least one-third less than 
standard and in many cases 50% 
less. This advantage enables our 
customers to get many an order that 
they could not get at standard prices. 

The paper we sell is carefully 
inspected before it leaves our ware- 
houses, 90% of it is perfect and 
qualified to take the best grade of 
printing. The paper sold us by the 
mills is usually overruns, off-colors, 
or slightly defective in some minor 
point. The seconds that we sell are 


carefully reassorted and we guarantee 
them to do work that does not 
require extraordinarily good paper. 
We guarantee every case we sell and 
it can be returned at our expense if 
unsatisfactory. 

We solicit careful inspection of the 
samples we send out each week and 
if you are not getting them we ask 
to let us put you on our mailing list. 


A Standing Offer 

Place an order for SABIN ROB- 
BINS paper. Make every test you 
wish (other than actually printing 
more than the generous supply of 
Test Samples). If you are not com- 
pletely satisfied in every way — at 
the price you pay — ship it back. 
WE WILL PAY THE FREIGHT 
BOTH WAYS. No written guarantee 
could be stronger than this offer. 


Large Stock of News, Sulphite Bonds, Enamels, 
Ledgers, Now on Hand at Low Prices 





Getting Your 
Weekly Samples? 


Samples of SABIN 
ROBBINS paper 
mill jobs are mailed 
every week. If you 
are not getting 
yours, just drop us 
a line and we'll see 
that you do, 


THE SABIN ROBBINS PAPER CO., CINCINNATI 


ESTABLISHED 1884 


Complete Stock Carried in: 


Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Los Angeles Divisions 


(Standard Brands Carried in Detroit and Cleveland) 


PAPER COMPANY 
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PEERLESS BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


Time lost in the Bindery costs just as much as time lost in 
the Press Room. Peerless Bindery equipment will finish the 
printed job neatly and without trouble or loss of time. 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Rotary Perforating Machines. Power Round Hole Perforating Machines. 
Foot Power Round Hole Perforating Machines. Power Punching Machines. 
Foot Power Punching Machines. Tab Cutting Machines. Celluloid Tab- 
bing Machines. Numbering and Paging Machines. 


Write for catalogue, terms and trade-in proposition 


iii NYGREN-DAHLY COMPANY 


a 218-230 N. JEFFERSON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
achine 

















Rotary Gathering Table | ANDERSON UPRIGHT TRUCKS 


Pay-Roll Savings (III Ill i is efictency, 
space and 


Soon Equal Its Cost i iit | Tt BM steps. Built 


It has a variable speed — two strong and 
i equipped 


to six revolutions per minute. ‘ . Hy ¢ D 
For book sections, single sheets, y ] i wre rub- 
calendar pads and a variety of : } roidcasters, 
‘ ‘ : they carry 


other assembling work. : 4 a full loa 


One to seven girls can sit or stand i on its way 

at their work and accomplish at , easily. Size 

least 50 on cent —~ work with - : 19 x 25.’ 

; - much less fatigue. When not in g - Sold bylead- 

Two Sizes, Five and Seven Feet use under power it can be used F ing type 


in Diameter for all classes of hand work. founders 
and dealers. 


The Efficiency Bindery Tabl m 
he Efficiency Bindery Table Company | jing C.F. ANDERSON & CO. Bundling 
12130 Eggleston Avenue Chicago, Illinois Machines 3231 Calumet Ave., Chicago Presses 


ost Cutter Saws STAT-ERAD 


ut Costs— wamchrTOvED Be 


UNDERWRITERS 











because: 


Faster, 
More accurate, 
Simpler to adjust, 


Easier to handle. } : ot | a ‘ The 
aan Electric Neutralizer 


They incorporate Easily Installed on Any Press 
many features not 


found in other Saw ; Operates from regular electric sup- 
a oe, ply line, through transformer which 

” we furnish. Equally effective on all 
flat-bed cylinder presses. Will ship 
on fifteen days’ trial. Give press 


equipment, current and voltage. 


PATENTED OcT. 18TH, 1921 








Model B Cost Cutter 
The Model B, illustrated above, is the last word in 
saw trimmer construction and has proven a real 
profit producer in some of thecountry’sleading plants. J &9 W JOLI Y Inc 
e 
Write for descriptive circular. ” 3 ° 
Holyoke - - Massachusetts 


C. B. Nelson & Company Canadian Agents: 


Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., T. 
727 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois a - , ecsmioes 
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Hulone 


A new cover paper which spans the spec- 


trum in ten equal steps of measured color. 


A new book paper which spans the spec- 
trum in five equal steps of measured color. 

© clave selected on the basis of three-dimen- 
sional color measurement by Thomas M. Cleland, 


distinguished artist and typographic designer. 


The value, luminosity and visibility of all 


colors are equal— all colors equally useful. 

Send for sample demonstrator books and 
booklet which gives a simplified explanation of Color 
Measurement and its application to the advertisers’ 


and printers’ daily work. 


PENINSULAR PAPER COMPANY 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
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ASHCROFT PAPER TESTER 


A mechanical instrument for quickly determining the bursting 
strength of paper. It enables the buyer and user to make an ac- 
curate test of any kind of paper. The bursting strength is indi- 
cated on the dial in pounds per square inch. Don’t be misled by 
the usual ‘“‘tear’”’ test. Two samples of paper which ‘“‘seem’’ alike 
may vary from five to ten pounds in strength on the Ashcroft 
Paper Tester. Every printer and user of paper should have one. 


Price $40.00 
Also, write for information on the Ashcroft Paper Thickness Gauge 
CONSOLIDATED ASHCROFT HANCOCK CO., inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Subsidiary of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 














PRESSES for Lithographers, Printers, 


Silieceurccmnate Folding Box Manufacturers, 
WE HAVE THE PRESS and Newspaper Publishers. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 








NOW available in three sizes— 


Smatt—for knives up to 30 inches long : 
Mepium—for knives up to 54 inches long ..o | HERE IS A WESTON PAPER FOR 
ANY USE THAT DESERVES THE BEST. 


Larce—for knives up to 61 inches long marily cig getitinc 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. Byron Weston (sompany 


iddletown, New York 
Midd - DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 












































R I AN G L E ‘ike Entire Bookbinding Business 
Between Two Covers 
a al BOOKBINDING 


c 
By Joun J. PLEGER 


HE most complete 
and up-to-date book 
on bookbinding compil- 
ed in this generation. It 
covers both hand and 
machine operation in 
plainandunderstandable 
language.Everyoperation 
entering into pamphlet 
binding and the binding 
of books is completely 
covered. Blank books, let- 
terpress books, loose leaf 
covers, eee yi 
marbling, gilt edging, fin- 
HERE are four standard iva, 21 bana 
colors of Triangle Metal- are comprehensively ex- 
lic Inks—Light Gold, Dark plained and illustrated. 


Gold, Copper and Silver. All Two hundred and 


ighty-fi illustrations, 
of them come READY-MIXED Mag ‘keaas ant as 


Telephone: and work well on all grades of drawings, enable the nov- 
ice to grasp the most minute 


Triangle 3770-71 paper stock. Send trial order. details of the bookbinding art, 
Attractively bound in cloth; gold stamped. 
Size, 6x8$"; 425 pages. Price, $6.00, postpaid. 


TRIANGLE INK & COLOR CO., INC. 
26-30 FRONT STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. THE INLAND PRINTER 


Western Service Office: 13 South Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 330 S. Wells Street Chicago, Mileate 
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our Trucks Shou J 
= a x 5 SDN 


Why bother to adjust your type height or 
your rollers, when —with Morgan Expan- DOE $ TO 


sion Roller Trucks—you have only to turn 


a nut, and your rubber-tired trucks are the 

same diameter as your rollers? Time sav- 

ing, wear saving, better printing, are in- 

sured by Morgans. The adjustments are IN 
self-locking. 





‘4 If you are interested in factors that help 
you to produce better work at a saving 
in cost, you will be interested in what 
tub sizing does to Colonel Bond: 


PRICES PER SET : } , 
8x 12 Set of Six... $7.75 12x18 Set of Six. $ 9.00 It brings out the true values in Colonel’s 


10x15 Set of Six .. 8.00  1414x22 Set of Eight 12.00 bright colors, and thus enhances the appear- 
Your dealer can supply you, or write us direct. ance of your printing. 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck It gives Colonel Bond a smooth, lintless 
printing surface that makes for quick, easy 


1719 North Cahuenga A , = 
Company * isto © - Gales makeready; clean speedy running through 
the press; less wear on type and plates; and 
for economy of ink. 


It makes Colonel Bond resistant to atmos- 
pheric conditions, thus saving much time and 
trouble in the pressroom. 


Prove this in your plant. Order Colonel 
Bond from your distributor now. It is 
watermarked. You'll want to standardize 
on it, once you’ve tried it. Samples for 
the asking. 

















T0011) fiom . 
"tC BS RIVERSIDE PAPER CORP. 


Try this magicride ~~” | 
to better business esata hiaalls 


More than one print shop has taken an up shoot, and seen its e hi “. . k 
way to more important business by the envelope route. in white, canary, pink, 
Envelopes DO offer something to “‘talk up” : b l ue, b uff, sa l mon, 
envelopes — envelopes more perfectly suiting their purposes — " 
envelopes that save labor and errors—envelopes that look as , Tusset, gray, green, and 
though they belong to their contents— envelopes that pay back : oldenrod 
their buyers in carrying valuable advertising messages! It’s ‘ g ° 
presenting such ideas as these to your prospective trade that 
can pave the way to untold business of larger scope. 
Get these ideas at your finger tips. Learn what progress has 
been made in this important item — realize the new and better 


values and the lightning service by which Western States has 
put envelopes out of the annoyance class and into the printer's 
profit column. 
New Price List 31 is an encyclopedia of 
envelope progress — listing over 700 styles 
ready to ship same day. Get that — same day! 
x A )/ West Pierce St. 
A é n at 16th Street 
, ates “a= 
E ] G MILWAUKEE 
nvelope LO. wisconsin 
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@ NEW STERLING FACES @ 


Light San Serif No. 329,10 to 36 pt. 
Bold San Serif No. 330, 10 to 36 pt. 
‘Sterling Metrolite, 8 to 36 point. 
Sterling Metroblack, 8 to 36 pt. 


8 pt. 20A, 50a font, $4.35 18 pt. 15A, 30a font, $4.90 
10 pt. 20A, 50a font, $4.45 24 pt. 10A, 20a font, $5.55 
12 pt. 20A, 50a font, $4.55 30 pt. 8A, 16a font, $6.50 
14 pt. 20A, 50a font, $5.25 36 pt. 6A, 12a font, $6.55 


All prices cash, F. O. B. Foundry 


THE STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 
Vermontville, Michigan, U.S. A. 


Circular SAW TABLES 


for 
Printers needing a 
precision machine of 
dependable qualities. 


JOHN ROYLE 
=== & SONS 


PATERSON, N. J. 
ae” p- of quality machines for 


the mechanical operations 
on printing plates 














Does Your Equipment Last? | 


NVEST in permanence — in productivity — 

in profits. Angle and sheet steel equipment 

is a lifetime investment. Buy for serviceability. 

Do away forever with “time-out,”’ maintenance 
and replacement costs. 

Write for catalog ““C-IP.”” Over 250 shop and 


office equipment items from which to choose. 





| Linotype operator’s efficiency chair; ad- 
| justable from 15” to 19”. Hardwood seat, 
| saddle style, golden oak finish. Adjust- 
able tilt, allowing rear of seat to be ad- 
justed from 2 to 4 inches lower than front 
edge. Back solid sheet steel. Legs, heavy 
| angle steel. Ball tipped feet; frame fin- 
ished olive green. 


No. 15-19 





Special Equipment Built to Your Order 
ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO., Plainwell, Mich. 


Agents and Dealers in Principal Cities 


) Send information on items checked O Send Catalog “C-IP”’ 














cine Profits by Cutting Costs 


‘‘HOLD-HEET”’ Glue Pots cut tabbing and bindery costs for they 
save Glue, Electricity and Time. Thermostatic control keeps glue 
at just the right temperature, 


30-Day Free Trial 


Send for a ‘‘HOLD-HEET”’ today 
stating size and yoltage wanted, 
Test it out for 30 days andif not 
entirely satisfactory, send it back, 


Let......... $8 fet 
| ee eee | 
110 or 220 V, 


Russell Electric Co. 


358-D West ag ag St. 
Chicago, U. 








Write for bulletin describ- 
ing electric heating units 
suitable for drying and 
static eliminators. 


EA RINGLER CO, 


| terown'skeantu-zor2i7 west asest- NEW YORK. | 
DEsiOMe Eanes 
v ELECTRO YPING ~ 


WOOD & WAX ENGRAVING 
EMBOSSING & LEATHER GRAINING 
PLATES AND ROLLS 


———— ae —— 




















cA NEW Book for Pressmen 
G*D 


Practical Hints 
on Presswork 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


This book is a compilation of sug- 
gestions for assisting the pressman 
in overcoming many of the problems 
that arise in his everyday work. 


Written in a thoroughly practical 
manner by a practical pressman, it 
fills a long-felt need. 

It is bound with a flexible cover, in 
a convenient size, gold-stamped and 
contains over two hundred pages of 
helpful material for the pressman. 


Price, $3.00 Postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER 


330 S. Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
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An Important Part in Business 


NSTEAD of a dozen papers for various business needs, 
in Emblem Bond you have a paper that answers 99 
percent of the uses of modern business. 


A distinguished appearance for business stationery » » 


Manufactured 
by 


LEE 
PAPER 
COMPANY 


‘VICKSBURG, 
MICH. 


Carried in Stock by 
Albershart Paper Company 
Cincinnati, O. 

Alling & Cory Co. 
Cleveland, O. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Herman Grover 
New York, N.Y. 

J.B. Card & Paper Co. 
Newark, N. J. 

Moser Paper Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Penn. Card & Paper Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Seaman Paper Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Percy D. Wells 
Boston, Mass. 
Whitaker Paper Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Whitaker Paper Co. 


Detroit, Mich. 














a wide selection of colors and weights for single or multiple 
office forms » » and a brilliancy of color and printing qualities 
that lends sparkle and life to advertising literature. 


You easily identity Emblem Bond by its genuine 
water mark, formed in the paper while it is being made, 
not rubber stamped. . 


Samples in eight colors and white gladly furnished upon 
request. Ask any of the paper distributors listed herewith. 


a oR : ee PP 4 He 7-2 ee 8 





Fastest Flat-Bed Press on the Market 
7,500 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


The New Era is a roll feed, flat-bed and 
platen press, built in sections. Assembled 
as desired to print one or more colors on 
one or both sides of the paper, cloth or 
cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, num- 
ber, cut and score, re-inforce and eyelet 
tags, and a number of other special opera- 
tions, all in one passage through the press. 


This illustrates press assembled to print three 
colors on the face and one on the back of the 
stock with slitters, punch head and rewind 


Once Through the Press 
Completes the Job 


Delivers the product slit, cut into sheets or 
rewound, counted and separated into batches 
as desired. Most economical machine for 
specialty work requiring good color distribu- 
tion and accurate registry. 


Send us samples and particulars of your requirements and let 
us show you what we can do therewith. Ask for literature. 


THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Straight and Cedar Streets, Paterson, New Jersey 
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METAL FEEDER 


Easily installed on any Linotype 

Keeps metal at even temperature 

Can’t feed too fast or too slow 
Requires little attention 


re an 


Order from the Nearest Agency 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO CHIcaco 
New ORLEANS 
CANADIAN Linotype, LIMITED 
Toronto 


Representatives in the Principal 
Cities of the World 


F-4313—Linotype Metal Feeder, 
for all models (except 42 em) 
without electric pot . $40.00 

F-4314—Linotype Metal Feeder 
for electric pot. All models 
except 42 em . . . $40.00 

F-4315—Linotype Metal Feeder, 
for all 42 em models without 
electric pot. . . . $50.00 


F-4316—Linotype Metal Feeder 
for electric pot. All 42 em 
models 


Maker? of Printing Plate 4 } ‘ : a (All prices subject to change 
512 Sherman St.,Chicago, Ill. —_ without wotice) 

















LINOTYPED IN THE GARAMOND FAMILY 


CW! tcv%3 MODERN 
tm TYPE DISPLAY 


“Modern Type Display,” perhaps the largest-selling book on display typography in print today, has been revised, ex- 
tended, and improved in text. It is a comprehensive, carefully organized work on display typography. It covers the sub- 
ject from the ground up, on the basis of sound principles the understanding and application of which make attractive and 
effective results certain. These chapter headings disclose the book’s comprehensive scope: Fundamentals of Display; Con- 
trast; Subordination and Emphasis; White Space and Margins; Type Styles in 
Display; Capitals, Lower-Case, and Italics; Interpretative Display: a Summary; 
Rules in Type Display; Shape Harmony; Tone Harmony and Contrast; Decorative 
Borders; Initial Letters; The Use of Ornament; Proportion; Symmetry and Bal- 
ance; Contour. 


A complete course of instruction in the essentials of effective display typography, 
at $6.00 a copy postpaid. 


Special Combination Offer on Mr. Frazier’s Two Books 


While ordering the new “Modern Type Display,” recognize a real value by 
adding $2.50 for a copy of “Type Lore,” which sells regularly at $5.00. Get these 
two authoritative texts for $8.50! “Type Lore” gives you the important highlights 
of typographical history, combined with practical suggestions for the use of im- 
portant type faces of the various classifications. It supplements “Modern Type Dis- 
play” most admirably. You need both of these books! 


cAddress Orders to: 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 330 S. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 
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TRIMMITER 
[Composing Room Saw and Miterer] 


ROUTER, JIG-SAW 
AND TYPE-HIGH 
MACHINE 











STEREOTYPE SAW mae 


TYPEHI & ROUTER 
DRADAAAAAAAAADADA AAA 
Time-saving tools that will 
help the printer or pub- 


lisher to eliminate 
waste and increase 
production. 
— TET LEED, 


This design made from wood, on the C&G Router 
with Ellipse attachment... Send for information. 


Cheshire & Greenfield Mig. Co. 
182-184 E. Clybourn St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


cold! ~ 
Bowl ’em over! Show 
’em the novel effects 
economically obtainable 
by VIRKOTYPING. 


Woop, NATHAN & Virkus Co. 


INCORPORATED 
112 Charlton Street, New York, N. Y. 
108 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


VIRKOTYPE 


————————— 











What You’ve 
Always Wantede 


POSITIVE PROTECTION 


AGAINST SKIPPING AND 
ERRORS IN NUMBERING WORK! 


ROBERTS 


POSITIVE 
LOCK 


Lowest Plunger 


NUMBERING MACHINE 


HERE: at last, is a group of numbering machines that 
will give this certain protection — the Roberts posi- 
tive lock “Series 80” models! 


Each wheel is individually locked until the precise 
moment of release. Wheels can be easily and quickly 
changed without removing machine from form and are 
automatically locked again by the first stroke of the press. 


Trade in your old machines of any make 
or condition for these new models of num- 
bering speed, accuracy and protection! 


NOTE THESE LIBERAL ALLOWANCES! 


Allowance for your old machine 
on New Roberts Model 85 . . 


Allowance for your old machine 
on New Roberts Model 86 


Allowance for your old machine 
on New Roberts Model 87 


Allowance for your old machine 
on New Roberts Model 88 


PRICES: 


Model 85 Model 86 Model 87 Model 88 
(5 wheels) (6 wheels) (7 wheels) (8 wheels) 
$18.00 $20.00 $23.00 $26.00 


Each model equipped with Roberts Lowest Plunger but 
1/10” over type high — an assurance against offset — a 
factor which enables you to run your press to the limit 
and to get more impressions per hour than you've obtained 
before from numbering. 

Yes, a new POSITIVE LOCK Roberts Machine will be sent 
on trial. Why not send for yours today? 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CoO. 
694-710 Jamaica Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS: 
Louis Melind Co., 362-64 West Chicago Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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We Want Agents 


who are well acquainted to 


PRINTING PLANTS 
STATIONERS 
OFFICES 
STUDIES 


2 


Chemical Works 
of the Gebr. Janecke & Fr. Schneemann, Ltd. 


Hannover, Germany 
Postbox 38 





The Productimeter 


gives the “count”’ accurately and dependably. 
Extra rugged construction and reliable mech- 
anism. Large figures. Write for catalog. 

DURANT MFG. COMPANY 
653 Buffum Street Milwaukee, Wis. 











AUM FOLDERS 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615 Chestnut St. “ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branches everywhere 














VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 








Mailing Lists 


1 help Iogetv g sales 
Send for REE cata 


sa 


090%, & tach 
Rose -Gould Co| 1ST. Louis 














Rebuilt and Guaranteed 


Machinery 


Finished on our factory floor for prompt 
shipment and at attractive prices 


56” Miehle, spiral gears 56” Miehle with C.E.D. and 
and Cross Feeder Dexter Suction Feeder 
50” Miehle, spiral gears (practically new) 
42” Miehle, 2-roller, 34” Miehle Pony with 
Cross Feeder C.E.D. and Swing-back 
34” Miehle Pony, rear Feeder, Motors (practi- 
$5” Baborck Opti rendigniend 
abcock Optimus i pe : 
43” Babcock Optimus 39” and 44 ‘ Chandler-Price 
42” Whitlock 4-roller Automatic Cutters (prac- 
28” Whitlock, fast Pony tically new) 
Kelly Special B 38” Hickok Ruler, 3-beam 
32” Seybold latest Auto- automatic with feeder and 
matic Cutter motor. Hickok Paging 
44” Dexter Automatic Machine with motor, 
Cutter latest style 
Every machine is completely rebuilt, and workmanship, mate- 
rial, construction and finish warranted first class in all particu- 


lars, and when in competent hands capable of the same service as 
when new. Large stock folders and feeders. 


If you do not see listed the machine you want, 
write for our complete list 


Dodson Printers Supply Company 
75 Forsyth S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Established More Than Forty-five Years as the Leading Southern 


Dealer i in New and Rebuilt Machinery for Printers, Publishers, 
s, Box Mal and Related Trades 








Put your printing press and printing-house 
motor control problems up to Monitor. 
If it can be done with a motor... 


Monitor does it automatically 


MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 











Ask a representative to call 


HARRIS:SEYBOLD:-POTTER 


General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Dayton Factories: Cleveland; Derby, Conn.; Dayton 























THE MECHANISM 
OF THE LINOTYPE 


A complete and practical treatise on the care and operation of 
the linotype for the novice as well as the experienced operator. 


Completely revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, instruc- 
tor in the Chicago school of The Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 


This book contains 230 pages and about 170 illustrations of 
the various parts and latest models. 


Bound in flexible binding; handy pocket size, 434x7. Price 
$2.50, postage 10 cents extra. Send for copy today. 


THE INLAND PRINTER = Book Dept. 
330 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
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368 Comgress St. 


va 


Resistan 


“iy 


In the world of inanimate objects, 


a sturdy resistance is essential 


ESPECIALLY IS THIS TRUE OF THE TEXT- 
BOOK. It must withstand many un- 
usual stresses and strains. It can do 
so, over a logical period of years, 
only if properly sewn, Over- 
sewn. Utilization of 
every particle of paper 
strength along the sew- 
ing edge, is a unique 
feature of Oversew- 
ing. With its superior 
strength there exists a 


pleasing but non-relax- 





Overse wing in all TExT8OOKsS 


ec 





ing, flexibility. For satis- 
fying service, specify 










Boston.Mass. 


The adequately bound special-requirement 
volume...textbook, dictionary, catalog, 
etc...is an Oversewn volume 
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NEW 


STEREOTYPE 





Model S-20 
Stereotype 












TrimOsaw 



























Model S-20 
Stereotype TrimOsaw 


fee Nae ee CF ee ee ee ee” 













Large Table — Raising and Lower- 
ing Saw — Patented Saw Blades— 
135 pica gauge— Ball Bearing Saw 
Arbor — Double ‘‘V’’ Belt Motor 
Drive—etc., etc., 





Ask for descriptive matter. 


KomnenDachiiyA 


INCO@PORATEO 





FORMERLY HILL-CURTIS Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
yy 














T EAR O F F HERE 
HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 
1616 Douglas Ave., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Please send us descriptive literature and 
prices of Trimosaw. 
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New ROGERS Saw Sharpener 
AUTOMATIC for ELECTROTYPE and 
STEREOTYPE 

SAWS 


Embodies 5 
new features. 


Write for details 


Jazz up your copy with these lively 
and prices. 


Hux Cuts. New book is cross indexed— 
making it easy to pick the cut you want. 


Send one dollar, NOW, for catalog 
showing nearly 2,500 illustrated ideas. 
Electros of each subject on hand always 
in four handy sizes. Your dollar refunded 
with first order. 














AN ENGRAVERS PRECISION TOOL 
FOR THE PRINTER = BUILT BY 


J. A. Richards cAcamazoo 


Address Dept. C 


HUX CUTS 


**Iilustrated Ideas”’ 
11 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 











SAMUEL C.ROGERS & CO.,192 Dutton Ave.,Buffalo,N.Y. 














ALENDARS » 
for the PRINTER 


NNOUNCING an entirely new line of 
Art Calendars for the printer. Semi 
Deluxe—Deluxe and Novelty Calendars « 
in practical sizes — all with interesting 
and beautifully colored Art subjects. 
Make thisa calendar year—develop new 
profitable business and create satisfied 
customers with effective Art Calendars. 
Write now for Sample Line which will 
cost you but $2.00 postpaid. Now is the 
time to start selling your calendar orders 
for the year 1931. 


eArt Calendar Service 


29 South Clinton St., Chicago, II. 








Phone Franklin 8341 
aa 











REBUILT 
HARRIS AUTOMATIC 


PRESSES 


All Sizes and Models 
a 
KONECKY BROTHERS 


252 Pennsylvania Ave. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Phone Glenmore 5146 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMES T. SHERMAN 


1014 Fisher Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Harrison 9621 





AMERICAN 
FINISHING CO. 


E. S. De Leon, Proprietor 


Finishers to Lithographers’ 
and Printers’ Trade 


Varnishing, Gumming, Tinning 

Hangers, Open Die Cutting, 

Roughing, Paraffining, Etc. 
Office and factory 


500 South Peoria St., Chicago 
Telephone Haymarket 2446 

















Supreme Brand 
Flexible Tabbing Composition 


Supreme Brand is a rubber-like composition 
which will liquefy with a minimum amount of 
heat when placed in a double or jacketed glue pot. 


‘ QVI> : 
Combines Insist upon 


Strength, SUPREME 
Flexibility, Ey Hilf } BRAND 
Elasticity, p=g WAL from your 
Economy tr. jobber 

4 =F SF or order 
Absolutely direct 
Guaranteed from us 


LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE CO. 


1244-46 N. Central Park Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





The MOHR 
Lino-Saw 


The MOHR Lino-Saw 
automatically measures 
and saws the slugs at 
the typecasting ma- 
chine. It pays for itself 
within 3 to 12 months. 


For further details write 
Mohr Lino-Saw Company 


609-613 West Lake Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Monotype Equipment 
FOR SALE 


Representing an investment of over $20,000.00 
less than ten years ago. 

2 Composition Casters, Complete with 
special A. C. Monotype Motors. 

1 Type and Rule Caster. 

3 Single D Keyboards, equipped with 
automatic scale, 60 ems, electric light 
unit, repeater unit, stop bars and full 
equipment of key banks, key bars and 
justifying scales. 

50 Fonts Display Matrices. 

Large List of Accessories. 


<> 


For further details: 


Thomas W. Hall Co., Inc. 
512 West 41st Street 
New York City 

















Rebuilt Printing 
Machinery 


We have a number of Miehles 
and other Cylinder Presses, 
Gordons, Colt’s Presses, and 
Paper Cutters on our floor 
that are thoroughly rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Write for list. 


Address Dept. “B” 
Printers’ Machinery Corp. 


410 South Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 








METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, 
Stereotype. Special Mixtures. 








QUALITY FIRST,LAST 
AND ALL THE TIME 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


811-815 Transportation Building, Chicago 
World Building, New York City 














Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 
and the, 
ALLIED 
TRADES 


Send for this catalog today 
IT IS FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
330 S. WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Large or Small Shops 


The Levison Metal Base is designed for every-day use in 
either the largest or smallest printing shop. This cannot be 
said of any other base. Plates as small as two picas wide 
can be mounted. Type and plates set close together in same 
form. The clamps require practically no space at all. Plates 
quickly removed from form without disturbing base or 


type. Clamps easily released. 


LEVISON 
Metal Base and — 


( Patents Pending ) 





eae BASE AND CLAMPS READY FOR PLATE 
Ste. - “! oa tb SW a - 


Sale by Leading Printing aaah Houses 
owing the value of this base 


Write for F wanes and Samples of Fine Printing s 


LEVISON MFG. CQ. 


1540 California St. San Francisco, Calif. 


After all, black ink must be 
black...and it will be uniformly 
black if it is made from Peer- 
less...the free-flowing Black 
that makes the ink that makes 
the job! 


The PEERLESS CARBON 
B L A Cc in Cc 0 e 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agent 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








LOWER COSTS: ees 


REPRESENTATIVE PURCHASERS 


U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co., Baltimore 
and Cincinnati 
8 Perfectas, 5 Repeat Orders 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.. €. 6 Perfectas, 2 Repeat Orders 
Linde Paper Comgeny: New York 
2 Perfectas, 1 Repeat Order 
Gugler Lithograph Company, Milwaukee 
3 Perfectas, 1 Repeat Order 
Poly graphic Company of America, 

Yew York 2 Perfectas, 1 Repeat Order 
International Ticket Co., Newark, N. J. 
Essex Press, Newark, N. J. 

Latham Lithograph Co., Woodside, N. Y. 
Zabel Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Courier-Citizen Company, Lowell, Mass. 
Livermore & Knight Co., Providence, R. I. 
Edward & Deutsch, Chicago 

ican iles Biscuit Co., Long Island City, 


Walter R. Ziegler, Riverside, N. J. 
Forbes Litho Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


PERFECT 


our cutting work beyond our anticipations. We are certainly 
pleased with this machine.’’— Courier-Citizen Company, 
Lowell, Mass. 


PRECISION CUTTING: ‘‘Have been using your cutter about 
two years, and have nothing but praise for it, especially for 
precision cutting. The claims which you make for this cutter 
are indeed justified.’’-— Polygraphic Company of America, New 
York. This concern recently ordered another Perfecta Cutter. 


SPEED: ‘‘About the only fault we find — if you may term it 
such — is that when cutting small sizes, with the *full auto- 
matic, one man is unable to take away the cut pieces fast 
enough. We are well pleased with this machine.’’— Linde 
Paper Company, New York. Since that was written, this concern, 
too, has installed another Perfecta Cutter. 
Complete information, by mail, on request 
*Full automatic. The operator simply sets 


a gauge and moves a starting lever. The 
knife stops automatically after the last cut. 


H. H. HEINRICH, inc, 15 Park Row, NEw YorK 


Philadelphia, NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS, Marshall and Jefferson Streets 
Middle West, A. W. HALL CO., 106 West Harrison Street, Chicago 
Pacific Coast, H. W. BRINTNALLCO., San Francisco 


FAPER 
CUTTER 
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» A Pad 
The Folders Is NOT a Pad 


that bloom in the Spring. | 


—if it doesn’t hold to- 
gether. Without a glue 
backbone that holds, a 


pad becomes a pile of 
separate sheets. 


| of delightfully fresh folders 
and booklets with envelops-to- 
m | R.R. B. Padding Glue 
match, sent out by advertisers holds tenstaie im 
to persuade customers to buy. spite of weather and 
; : | much banging around. 
Many of these will be printed on It makes a pad a pad. 
SWIGART’S LINWEAVE PAPERS. | sialic 


Samples and dummies will be dealers or direct from 


furnished on request, ROBERT R.BURRAGE 


Swi GC A RT 15 Vandewater Street New York 


C PADDING 
Ym crtme RRB GLUE 


| | 723 South Wells Street - Telephone Wabash 2525 


| | This season will see thousands 
| 




















Redington Counters [ eAnother New Book! THE SCIENCE 


Old Friend of Every Printer of I M P O S | TI O N 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 
cA Treatise based upon the fundamental principles 


109 South Sangamon Street + Chicago 
of modern pressroom and bindery practices 














In this treatise of such an important 
and complex branch of the printer’s 
trade it is endeavored to so simplify 
—===eINGDAHL BINDERY pear any pen mab 
se | Ae) eg solved by the application of 
AS Aw) ) o.¢ ° ; easily princi- 
CS3 C9 Edition Book Binders aie ples. To qualify as a stoneman it is 
“> ocIENCE OF desirable to familiarize oneself with 
, {Fe » A “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’ vr —_— os > E apD pene 
y 1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET ered in this book)es well as efficent 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 Sresuliars andlanne ae tonian 
methods of specialty houses. 
SOME CHAPTER HEADINGS 
Making Margins. 
Layouts for Hand and Machine 
Folds. 


Grammer Paraffine Process Si MAES Sicha 
for the prevention of offset in printing Bookbinding Operations; Fold- 
ing ach ines. 
1 
ACME GEAR CO., Inc. Piles Ue Ceaulty Mownsed 
701 Wood Street Philadelphia, Pa. 4. =o 
































rinting. 
ate-Mounting Equipment. 


By JOHN ED neup Operations. 
v J RE ethod of Verifying Layouts. 


Ninety-one Illustrations Binding Two Up From One Set 
by the Author of Pag: 


The, New Some Modern Machine Folds 
Size 4144x614"; 132 . Flexible ‘ 
HOE UPER OFFSET PREsS binding, gold stamped. Latest book. Price $5.00 Postpaid 


die 41254 Me «ed of 3600.0 bour | | THE INLAND PRINTER 


330 S. Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 





























R. HOE & CO., Inc., 138th St. and East River, New York 
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SIZES FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Raised Printing Process Emboss- The 24” Domore Automatic Process Embosser 
: , illustrated here, is designed especially for the large 
ing, Thermography 









manufacturer of Greeting Cards, Calendars, Box 
Tops, Displays, etc., etc. Will take 
a sheet 24” wide. A High Speed, 
Continuous Production Unit for 
the Large Plant. 








The Domore Automatic Process 
Embosserisalso 
madeinthe12” 
and 18” sizes. 









A range for every re- 
quirement. 







Full particulars 
upon request. 














DOMORE PROCESS CORPORATION, LTD. 280 Beaadwer 


121 Second St. NEW YORK CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 608 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

























... and what does that mean? 


A thorough and uniform solution of rubber. . 


It means just this—BEST-TEST White Rubber Paper Cement is a 
perfect combination of pure rubber and a non-benzol sol- 
vent, so finely prepared that it is a smooth, transparent, 
flowing liquid. These features, together with tackiness 
and even-spreading, non-staining or penetrating 
properties, have made BEST-TEST a constant 
ally to advertising artists, layout men, 
lithographers, printers, etc. And be- 
cause of BEST-TEST'S finer quali- 
ity rubber, a little does a lot. 




















complimentary copy 
i is ready for you ««« 
112 PAGES We would appreciate 
BOARD COVER 











having your request 




















1 s on your letterhead 
Send the|\Sampte BESZ-T ST 
Uses Rie) Adbas Cox Ton NI HITE Parks-Cramer Company 
Name i PAPER CEMENT 972 Main Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Address | | \ A Real Adhesive 
2 
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q/ NOWLEDGE SITS IN + + 
| WEALTH’S OLD SEAT 


In the “Eighties management was a matter of arbi- 
trary power. The Old Man owned the business, 
and other people did as they were told. When his 
fat fist hit the desk the argument was over. He 
had to take the chance of being wrong, for accurate 
knowledge of conditions and of methods was difficult 
to obtain. There was no generally accepted science 
of management. He had no other authority to fall 
back on than the power derived from his ownership. 


But with the’Nineties things began to change. 
First came the move for systematization in 
business. Then followed a period character- 
ized by the demand for efficiency in personnel 
and equipment. And more lately has de 
veloped the scientific viewpoint in business 
—the respect for authenticity in basic data 
for manufacturing and marketing. 

The result is that today successful busi- 
nesses are managed by virtue of skill and 
knowledge rather than by weight of owner- 
ship. Executives quote the 
authority, not of shares, but 
of facts. Exact knowledge of 
technique, of materials, of 
methods and of economic 
conditions is the mark of 
modern business management. 

What brought about this 
change? Three factors: the 
vision of individual leaders, 
the natural acumen of other 


y (I b ) ; 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
A BP paper. . 
honest, known, paid circulation; 
straightforward business methods 
and editorial standards that in- 
sure reader interest . . . These 


are the factors that make a 
valuable advertising medium. 


. It stands for 


business men and the stimulation of thought 
by industrial and merchandising papers. 

For the rapidity of this progress the busi- 
ness press has been largely responsible. It 
has not only been a leader in progressive 
business thought but in itself it has been a 
chief agent in the gathering and presentation 
of facts—up-to-the-minute, definite, proved, 
organized and correlated facts—upon which 
business has built its present sound structure. 
To this vital usefulness the business press 
owes its influence with busi- 
ness men. It has become an 
essential factor in the daily 
conduct of their affairs. It is 
this indispensability to its 
readers which renders the 
business paper of today so 
useful a means of advertising 
for any manufacturer of a 
product sold to industry or 
through the trade. 


Tue ASSOCIATED BusINEss PAPERS, INc. 
NEW YORK CITY 


FIFTY-TWO VANDERBILT AVENUE 


\ \ 


“ “~ 


Te publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. . . . 


+ + + 


a cooperative, 


non-profit organization of leading publications in the industrial, professional and merchandising fields. 
mutually pledged to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 
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ee | 
ALL-STEEL 


HOW OLD are Your Numbering Machines? 


Fac-Simile Impression 


N? 54321 


T IS extravagant economy for 
any printer to use old, worn, or 
unreliable numbering machines. 
Anew, dependable, all-steel Amer- 
ican costs less than the possible 


20Z to 30Z Inereased 
Production for $3.00 
American Positive Lock Pawl ab- 
solutely prevents ‘‘overthrow” of 
numbers at any speed. Can be fit- 


ted to any previous American 





spoilage on your very next num- Machines, or supplied with new 
bering job. ones for only $3.00. 
150 Other Models for Every Platen, Cylinder, and Rotary Press 


AMERICAN 


224 Shepherd Avenue 


Ask for “Model 63” at BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


all branches of American Branches 
Typefounders Co. and CHICAGO 
MACHINE COMPANY LONDON PARIS 


other supply houses. 



































‘ih 


- 

















Wiggins Blank-Scored Cards are sold cut to 
all standard sizes, and ready for printing. 
Patent Lever Binder Cases hold tabs of 15 or 
more cards, and require no binding or stitch- 
ing. Each card is removed from the tab in 
the case with perfect edges. 

This type of card is preferred by firms and 
individuals who insist on the best. Write us 
for a sample assortment NOW-and prove it. 


The John B. Wiggins Co., 1152 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


- CARDS in Book Form! 


PRINTERS’ SPECIAL GRADE 
SAMPLE ASSORTMENT LOTS 
200 Cards, Business Size - $1 
2 Lever Binder Cases 
1,200 Cards, 4 Sizes --- - $5 
8 Lever Binder Cases 
2,500 Cards, 4 Sizes 

1S Lever Binder Cases 


9) 





**As good as one worth 4 times 
> the Price’? 












of Competiti 
Saw Salesman to an 
Owner of— 


A **Do-More’’ 
Saw -Trim-Planer 









10-in-one 
Levers Quick-as-a-flash—Nothing 
Price like it— Built for you in 
Complete Kalamazoo by 
$275. 








J. A. Richards 
The Saw Maker 














“THE” RAISED PRINTING 














Complete, 
Ready to Run 





The Little Giant 


A Combination Hard to Beat 


PROCESS 


Embossing and 
Engraving Compounds 




































Embossograph 
Machine 


moe Embossography « 


Our patented process, positively the only method of producing 
raised printing effects that are Hard, Flexible and Permanent; 


for use with your own 
inks—$2.50 per Ib. 





Gas or Electric Heat 


$100 








and guaranteed not to scratch or crack off, nor deteriorate with age 


The Embossographer 
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Wonderful Beauty 
All Bronzes $4.00 per Ib. 


Special prices for larger quantities 











An automatic machine for producing raised printing effects, that 
automatically receives stock from the printing press, applies the 
powder, dusts off the excess and delivers to the heater or Emboss- 
ing Machine. 

THE EMBOSSOGRAPHER is built to operate by hand 
feed, or take sheets from a Miller Feeder or similar press 
or Kelly. 

Large quantity production is now assured, definite speed, 
depending only on size of outfit, 3,000 to 5,000 per hour. 
Write for prices and further particulars. 


The Embossograph 
Process Company, Inc. 


Patented Processes, Compounds, 
Inks and Machines for Producing Raised Printing 
The Camel Back Gum and Varnish Dryer 


251 William Street, New York, N. Y. 























THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World 
in the Printing and Allied Industries 


Western Advertising 
WILLIAM R. JOYCE 
330 South Wells Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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